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No. 487.—OCTOBER, 1913, 
“if Sees Varad 


Art. 1.—THE FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES OF 
FEDERALISM. 


THE question of the substitution of a federal system of 
government for the United Kingdom in place of the 
existing unitary system has been widely discussed, but 
very little attention appears to have been given to an 
important, if not dominant, phase of this question, 
namely the problem of reconstructing the national 
finances on a federal basis. Even in high places there 
exists a contempt for economics which it is difficult to 
justify. Almost every great political question of the day 
will be found to rest ultimately upon an economic base ; 
but British statesmen and politicians habitually treat 
finance as a secondary consideration, and appear to 
entertain a pious hope that somehow or other financial 
matters will ultimately adjust themselves on a sound and 
equitable basis. Illustrations of the dangers which 
attend such an attitude are afforded in the unsatisfactory 
relations that exist between national and local finance, 
the position of our Gold Reserves and of the Post Office 
Savings Bank, and the condition into which Irish 
finances, including Land Purchase, have been allowed 
to drift. 

In the interesting paper which he read before the 
British Association in September 1912, Mr Herbert 
Samuel claimed that the constitution of the United 
Kingdom was neither federal nor unitary. There are 
separate judiciaries, he said, in England and Wales, in 
Scotland and in Ireland, the House of Lords having the 
characteristics of a Federal Court of Appeal. The 
executive, he pointed out, is largely decentralised ; Scot- 
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land and Ireland have their own Ministers; and of the 
fifteen Cabinet Ministers who deal with domestic affairs, 
only four exercise functions over the whole of the United 
Kingdom. The legislature, he said, is in the main unitary, 
but shows several traces of federalism. The legislation 
which it h#is passed is largely decentralised, nearly one- 
half of the statutes applying only to parts of the United 
Kingdom. Now, whether Mr Samuel’s dictum that 
the Constitution of the United Kingdom is neither 
federal nor unitary be correct or not, there can be no 
question that in fiscal matters the United Kingdom is a 
unit. There is only one consolidated fund for the United 
Kingdom, into which the gross proceeds of all taxation 
throughout the three kingdoms are paid. The whole 
system of Imperial finance is based upon the assumption 
that each of the three kingdoms should contribute to the 
common expenditure by equal taxes. When the union 
between Great Britain and Ireland was finally completed 
by the consolidation of the two Exchequers in 1816, Great 
Britain took over the Irish debt of 112,000,0002.; and it 
was agreed that henceforward all expenses incurred, 
together with the interest and charges on all debts 
hitherto contracted, were to be defrayed indiscriminately 
by equal taxes to be imposed on similar articles in each 
country, subject to such exemptions and abatements in 
Ireland and Scotland as circumstances might appear to 
demand. The final step in the equalisation of taxation in 
the two islands was, however, not taken until 1852, when 
Mr Gladstone introduced into Ireland the Income Tax, 
which up to that time had not been imposed there. It 
may be pointed out that Land Tax, Inhabited House 
Duty, Railway Passenger Duty and Patent Medicine 
Duties, are not leviable in Ireland at present. 

It will be desirable now to consider briefly the main 
characteristics of our fiscal system. In the first place it 
may be said that the United Kingdom has adopted the 
general policy of imposing fairly heavy duties on a 
restricted number of commodities, and taxes on a limited 
number of sources of direct taxation. This policy has in 
the main been justified, at least so far as the yield of 
taxation has been concerned, because, apart from the 
heavy additions made to the burden of the direct taxpayer 
by the Budget of 1910, the growth of revenue in the past 
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twenty years has been largely due to the increased yield 
of taxes, and only in part to new taxes or to increases of 
old taxes. It may be claimed on behalf of this policy that 
it is much less expensive to collect revenues from a 
limited number of duties or taxes. 

The tax revenue of the United Kingdom may be 
divided into two groups, namely, (1) direct taxes, and 
(2) indirect taxes. The revenue derived from direct taxa- 
tion during the year ending March 31, 1912, was 82,432,0001., 
or 53°4 per cent. of the total tax revenue. The principal 
sources of direct taxation were as follows: Income Tax, 
44,334,000/.; Estate Duties, 25,182,000/.; Stamps, 9,564,000. ; 
House Duty, 2,110,000/. 

The indirect taxes are comprised under the heading of 
Customsand Excise. For the year ending March 31, 1912, © 
Customs yielded 33,596,000/., the principal items being as 
follows: Tobacco, 17,342,000/.; Tea, 6,159,000/.; Foreign 
and Colonial Spirits, 4,216,000/. ; Sugar, 3,059,000/. ; Wine, 
1,088,000. The average amount of customs duties 
collected in the United Kingdom between 1905 and 1908 
was 32,986,000. per annum, or 15s. per head of the 
population. The average amount of customs duties 
collected in the principal protectionist countries during 
the same years was considerably less per head of popula- 
tion. In France the average amount was 9s. 2d. per 
head ; in Germany 10s. 9d. per head; and in the United 
States 14s. 3d. per head. For the year to March 31, 
1912, Excise yielded 38,250,000/.,, the principal items 
being: Spirits, 18,511,000/.; Beer, 13,328,000/.; Licences, 
5,556,0007. 

The total revenue derived from indirect taxation was 
therefore 71,846,000/., or 46°6 per cent. of the total 
revenue from taxation. The general tendency of Im- 
perial finance has for many years been in the direction 
of placing the burden of taxation more and more upon 
the shoulders of the direct taxpayers. In 1871 the direct 
taxpayer contributed only 30 per cent. of the total tax 
revenue ; in 1881, 35:5 per cent. ; in 1891, 43°5 per cent. ; 
in 1901, 48°8 per cent. ; and in 1912, 53:4 percent. It is 
not possible here to go into all the political and economic 
consequences which have resulted from this great change 
of policy, but it is a matter which deserves the close 
attention of all politicians and economists, 

Z2 
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The revenue derived from services undertaken by thé 
Crown, such as the Postal and Telegraph services, and 
from miscellaneous sources for the year ending March 31, 
1912, was 29,970,000/., making the total revenue of that 
year 184,248,000/., or an average of 4/. 1s. 2d. per head of 
the population. 

It is important to bear in mind the fact that Imperial 
taxation falls with a widely divergent incidence upon the 
three kingdoms. In England and Wales the average 
amount works out at 4/. 3s. 10d. per head, in Scotland 
at 31. 18s. 4d. per head, and in Ireland at 2l. 8s. 10d. 
per head. The amount of revenue received from each 
kingdom and its division between direct and indirect 
taxation is shown in the following table: 


YEAR ENDING MaArcH 31, 1912. 
Revenue (as contributed). 





— and /Per cent.) Per cent. - ‘Per cent. 
Scotland. of total. Ireland. /of total, 


Wales. jot t total. 





revenue: | 
Direct. . | 71,317,000 


55° 2,794,000 
Indirect . | 56,664,000 | 44° 


6,555,000 


| 
Tax £ | J £ 





Total tax 127,981,000 || 16,140,000 9 349,000 
? 


revenue . 
ht . 23,319,000 2,503,000 1,339,000 


revenue ,. 














Total \ 151,300,000 | 83°76 || 18,643,000 ; 10,688,000 | 5°92 
revenue} 




















Fer head of! 24 20. 10d. || £8 188, 4d. £2 88, 10d. 
population f 





Owing to the fact that the burden of taxation is being 
transferred from the indirect to the direct taxpayer, a 
disproportionate share of the burden of Imperial expendi- 
ture in recent years is falling upon the predominant 
partner, because direct taxation in England yields a 
comparatively higher return and forms a much larger 
percentage of the total tax revenue than it does in 
Scotland, or still more Ireland. In England 55:7 per 
cent. of the Tax Revenue is derived from direct taxa- 
tion, in Scotland 46-9 per cent., and in Ireland 31:1 
per cent, 
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The expenditure of the United Kingdom for the year 
ending March 31, 1912, amounted to 178,545,000/. The 
expenditure may be divided into two main groups, 
namely, Imperial services and Local Expenditure. (This 
latter must not be confused with Local Government 
expenditure; perhaps the term ‘national local expendi- 
ture’ would be better.) The Imperial Expenditure was 
103,072,0007., which total was made up as follows: 
National Debt charges, 24,500,000/.; Army, 27,864,0002. ; 
Navy, 42,858,000/.; Miscellaneous, 7,850,0007. The ‘ Local 
Expenditure’ of the Imperial Parliament for the same 
year amounted to 75,473,5001., the items being : Education, 
18,983,000/.; Old Age Pensions, 11,727,500/.; Payments to 
Local Taxation Account, 9,636,000/.; Post Office Services 
20,547,0007.; Cost of collection of Customs and Excise, 
3,951,000/. ; Miscellaneous, 10,629,0007. 

It is instructive to note the distribution of this so- 
called ‘Local Expenditure’ among the three kingdoms, 
the respective aggregates being as follows: England and 
Wales, 55,628,500/., or 73°71 per. cent. ; Scotland, 8,311,5007., 
or 11°01 per cent. ; Ireland, 11,533,500/., or 15°28 per cent. 
It will be observed that England contributed 83-76 per 
cent. of the total revenue, but her share of the local 
expenditure was only 73°71 per cent. Scotland contri- 
buted 10°32 per cent. of the revenue, but her share of the 
local expenditure amounted to 11:01 per cent. Ireland 
contributed only 5:92 per cent. of the revenue, but she 
received no less than 15-28 per cent. of the local expendi- 
ture. The official returns do not, of course, reveal the 
proportion of the expenditure on the army, navy, etc., 
disbursed in each kingdom, and it would be useful if 
these figures could be made available. It would also be 
instructive to know how it is proposed to apportion the 
National Debt between the three kingdoms. Ireland of 
course repudiates any share of the National Debt. Are 
Scotland and Wales to be allowed to take up a like posi- 
tion? The net result for the year ending March 31, 1912, 
was that, while England contributed 95,672,000/., or 90-9 
per cent. of the cost of Imperial services, and Scotland 
10,331,5007., or 9°8 per cent., Ireland had an actual 
deficit of 845,5001., which was provided by her two 
partners. 

In order to determine whether Imperial taxation falls 
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with an equal incidence upon the taxpayers of England, 
Scotland and Ireland respectively, it is necessary to con- 
sider the wealth and taxable capacity of each kingdom. 
During the past two years I have been examining 
this aspect of the question, and the results of my 
investigation are summarised in the following tabular 
statements : 


EsTIMATED TAXABLE CAPACITY OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 





United Kingdom. 


England and Wales.| 


‘gngland and 
| Wales per- 
centage of 
United 
Kingdom. 





Population (census of 1911) 
Gross assessments to in- 
come-tax (1909-10) . . 
Net capital of estates liable 
to estate duty (1910-11) . 
Estimated national wealth 
Estimated national income 
Foreign trade (1910) 
Estimated net production 
returned under Census of 
Production Act, 1907 (in- 
cluding agricultural pro- 
duction and sea fisheries)! 


. |* £1,327, 225,000 


45,216, 665 
£1,011, 100,344 
£272,724 ,000 


£15,882 ,404, 000 
£1,998, 000,000 


£919, 500,000 








79°8 
86°8 


36,075, 269 
£877,888, 486 


£229,701,000 
£13,716,779, 000 
£1,741,000,000, 
£1, 107,709,000 


84°2 
86°4 
87°2 
83°5 


£738,700,000, 80°3 





The average of the above indices is 84°03. 


EsTIMATED TAXABLE CAPACITY OF SCOTLAND. 





United Kingdom. 


Scotland’s 
percentage 
of United 
Kingdom. 


Scotland. 





Population (census of 1911) 
Gross assessments to in- 
come-tax (1909-10) 
Net capital of estates liable 
to estate duty (1910-11) . 
Estimated national wealth 
Estimated national income 
Foreign trade (1910) 
Estimated net production 
returned under Census of 
Production Act, 1907 (in- 
cluding agricultural pro- 
duction and sea fisheries) 





45,216, 665 
£1,011, 100,344 
£272 ,724,000 
£15,882, 464,000 


£1,998, 000,000 
* £1,327,225,000 


£919 ,500,000 





4,750,445 
£93,020,031 
£28, 313,000 


£1,451 , 625,000 
£174, 000,000 
£88 , 628,000 


1 


1 


0°5 
9°2 
0°4 
9°1 
8°7 
6°6 


£113,300,000 12°3 








The average of the above indices is 9°54. 





* Including the cross-Channel trade between Great Britain and Ireland. 
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EstTIMATED TAXABLE CAPACITY OF IRELAND. 





United Kingdom. 


Treland. 


Treland’s 
percentage 
of United 
Kingdom. 





Population (census of 1911) 

Gross assessments to as 
come-tax (1909-10) 

Net capital of estates liable 
to estate duty (1910-11) } 

Estimated national wealth 

Estimated national income 


45,216,665 
£1,011, 100,344 


£272,724, 000 


£15,882, 464,000 
£1,998, 000,000 


4,381,951 
£40,191,827 


£14,710,000 


£714,060, 000 
£83,000, 000 


9°7 
4°0 
5°4 


4°5 
4°1 


Foreign or external trade 
CL Saher 
Estimated net production 
returned under Census of 
Production Act, 1907 (in- 
cluding agricultural pro- 
duction and sea fisheries) 


£130,888 ,000 9°9 


\ £1,327, 225,000 


£919,500,000) £67,500,000 7°4 














The average of the above indices is 6°43 per cent. It is submitted that 
the average ratio in each table fairly represents the taxable capacity of the 
country concerned in relation to the United Kingdom as a whole, 


From the data furnished above it will be observed 
that England, with a taxable capacity of 84-03 per cent., 
contributed, in 1912, 83°76 per cent. of the total revenue ; 
Scotland, with a taxable capacity of 9°54 per cent., con- 
tributed 10°32 per cent. of the total revenue; while 
Ireland, with a taxable capacity of 6:43 per cent., con- 
tributed 5:92 per cent. of the revenue. These figures, 
therefore, show that there is a remarkably close approxi- 
mation between the taxable capacity of each kingdom 
and the amount of revenue which it contributes—they 
show, in fact, the fairness of the present unitary fiscal 
system, so far as taxation is concerned. In the matter of 
expenditure, Ireland receives an amount greatly in excess 
of that to which she is entitled, either on the basis of her 
contribution to revenue or on that of her taxable capacity ; 
but this is the result of special legislation, and may be 
attributed to political considerations into which we need 
not enter here. The difference is not due to any funda- 
mental defect in the present unitary fiscal system. 

On the whole, so far as finance is concerned, it may be 
fairly claimed that the present unitary system has worked 
well. It has enabled the people of the United Kingdom 





* Including the cross-Channel trade between Great Britain and Ireland. 
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to develop and protect the British Empire and to carry 
through costly schemes of social reform without imposing 
a crushing burden upon the taxpayers. At the same 
time, it has ensured that the burden of taxation should 
fall upon each of the three great divisions of the Kingdom 
with a fairness of incidence that is little short of marvel- 
lous. There is no evidence whatever to support a claim 
that the economic interests of Scotland, Ireland, or Wales 
are being prejudicially affected under the present system. 

Upon what grounds, then, are the people of the United 
Kingdom invited to break up the fiscal unity of the realm 
and destroy a financial system that has served so well? 
The considerations urged by the protagonists of Home 
Rule or of Federalism are (1) political, (2) economic. 

As to the first consideration, at the meeting of the 
British Association already referred to, Mr Herbert 
Samuel claimed that, while we have already adopted 
federal principles almost wholly in our judiciary, very 
largely in our executive, and to no small extent in the 
working of our legislature, the failure to establish more 
complete federal arrangements has resulted in two great 
disadvantages. There was first, he said, the fact that the 
present system was regarded with dissatisfaction by the 
greater part of Ireland, and with increasing discontent in 
Scotland and Wales. Secondly, there was the fact that 
the central Parliament, which had not only to deal with 
Imperial matters, but also with every kind of business 
from every part of the United Kingdom above the com- 
petency of a county council, had been found quite unable 
to cope singly with the task; and, although its sittings: 
were prolonged until they covered almost all the year, 
and discussion was limited by methods universally 
admitted to be open to objection, still many matters known 
to be ripe for settlement were left untouched, legislation 
was always in arrear, and the nation had to submit to 
its laws being worse than they might be because their 
single Parliament had no time to give them better. 

It is not practicable or desirable to discuss here at 
length political considerations ; but with regard to Mr 
Samuel’s first point it may be submitted that, if a measure 
of Home Rule be granted to Ireland, it will be very 
difficult to withhold measures of self-government from the 
other great divisions of the Kingdom if they in turn 
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demand them. It will be shown in a later part of this 
article that the granting of measures of Home Rule to 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales on lines similar to 
those proposed for Ireland would ipso facto necessitate 
the breaking up of the fiscal unity of the Kingdom and 
would prejudicially affect the economic interests of at 
least nine-tenths of the people of the United Kingdom. 
Upon these grounds, therefore, it may be urged that, 
apart from political and sentimental considerations, the 
wishes of the minority should not prevail, particularly 
when we consider that in the present instance the 
minority are not only not contributing to the cost of 
Imperial services, but are actually in receipt of a subven- 
tion of about 1,400,000/. per annum from the majority of 
the inhabitants of the Kingdom. As to Mr Samuel's 
second point, it may be said that there is no guarantee 
whatever that under a federal system there would be no 
congestion in the Imperial Parliament or in the State 
Parliaments. The experiences of other federal systems 
point to the conclusion that, unless the government and 
the governed are animated by a spirit of reasonableness 
and conciliation, the machinery of government, no matter 
what its outward form, will not run smoothly. <A study 
of the effect of federal government in the United States, 
the German Empire or Austria-Hungary cannot be said 
to warrant the conclusion that a federal system per se is 
the most perfect form of government that could be devised 
to meet the peculiar needs of the United Kingdom. A 
much better case can be made out for the institution of a 
federal form of government for the Empire, into which 
federation the United Kingdom might enter as a unit. 
With regard to the financial and economic objections 
to the existing system it may be said at once that they 
are weighty. There is a certain divergence between the 
economic interests of England and Ireland, owing to the 
fact that England is essentially a manufacturing country, 
while Ireland is in the main still an agricultural country. 
It may be pointed out, however, that there is a general 
misapprehension as to the predominance of the agricul- 
tural interest in Ireland. The gross value of the output 
of manufacturing industries in that country during 1907, 
returned under the Census of Production Act, was 
66,000,0007.; the materials used cost 44,000,0007 ; and the 
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net output was valued at 22,000,0007. For the same year 
the agricultural output was valued at 45,000,000/. More- 
over, the economic condition of Ireland is improving at a 
more rapid rate than is generally understood. 

But, if the progress of Irish manufactures is likely to 
add to the wealth of Ireland, that country, from lack of 
coal and iron, cannot hope to compete with other 
countries more fortunately situated in these respects ; 
and, in any case, the demands on an Irish exchequer 
will grow in at least equal proportion. As the Com- 
mittee on Irish Finance have pointed out in their report, 
the theory of government which prevailed in the 19th 
century has passed away, and we are entering upon 
an era in which quite different views of the functions of 
government and of the employment of public revenue 
will be held, and of which Old Age Pensions and National 
Insurance may be said to be the firstfruits. Old Age 
Pensions alone imposed upon the Imperial Exchequer 
a charge in respect of Ireland which at one stroke swept 
away the margin of Irish revenue over Irish expenditure 
and left a deficit which has to be provided by her 
partners. It may be urged thata Home Rule Parliament 
would not have laid these charges on Ireland. The reply 
is that, in view of the new conceptions of government to 
which reference has just been made, such expenditure 
could not, in any case, be long delayed. 

Whatever the objections to the existing system may 
be, it should be the care of prudent statesmanship to see 
that, in attempting to meet existing disadvantages and 
inequalities, we do not create fresh difficulties and em- 
barrassments of a much graver character. In order to 
arrive at some conclusion with regard to the financial 
difficulties inherent in the application of a federal system 
of government to the United Kingdom, it is necessary to 
define, so far as practicable, what is meant in a financial 
sense by federal government, and how in all probability 
such a form of government, if adopted, would be applied 
to the United Kingdom. 

The provision of revenue for the central government 
has always proved one of the most difficult problems in 
connexion with a federal system. It is obvious that the 
Federal Government must be provided with sufficient 
funds to enable it to carry on the functions assigned to it. 
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There are two clearly defined methods by which this can 
be done. The first is to allocate to the Federal Govern- 
ment certain sources of revenue, such as the Customs and 
Excise, beyond which it must not venture, and upon 
which the State Governments themselves must not 
trespass. Broadly speaking, this method is the one which 
has been adopted in the case of the German Empire, the 
United States of America, Switzerland, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, the Union of South Africa, and the Dominion 
of Canada. The second course is to require the States 
to contribute rateably, in proportion to their wealth 
and population, such an aggregate amount by way of 
annual quotas as the Federal Government may require, 
it being left to the individual States to provide the 
amounts required in such manner as they may think fit. 

The first course is open to the objection that it would 
render the Federal Government to a large extent free 
from any measure of control by the Federal States. It 
is open to the further objection that, if the yield of 
the revenues which have been assigned to the Federal 
Government should prove insufficient, the Federal Govern- 
ment would be compelled to resort to taxation within the 
field allocated to the State Governments, or else the State 
Governments must furnish quotas in accordance with the 
needs of the Federal Government. If the amounts of the 
quotas are to vary with the needs of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it is easy to see that difficulties of an acute and 
embarrassing nature must arise in the adjustment. of 
the financial relations of the States with the central 
Government. The principal objection to the second 
alternative is that it would divorce responsibility for the 
raising of revenue from the body which is responsible 
for its expenditure. The Committee on Irish Finance 
have pointed out that it is a fundamental principle of 
sound finance that the same authority that has the 
spending of revenue should be made answerable for the 
raising of it. Unless this is done, all safeguards for the 
maintenance of a proper relation between ways and 
means and of the adjustment of taxation to the economic 
needs of a country are liable to be invalid. 

The protagonists of Home Rule or of a federal system 
of government have not yet put forward any definite 
propositions with regard to the financial powers to be 
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conferred upon the English State Government; but the 
Government of Ireland Bill appears to indicate that an 
attempt will be made to institute a financial system for 
the United Kingdom under which the principal direct 
and indirect taxes will be determined by and collected by 
the Federal Government. Out of the revenue so collected 
a certain fixed quota will be deducted for Imperial 
services, the balance to be apportioned between the four 
States and handed over to them to be expended in such 
manner as they may think best. The Irish Government 
are to be allowed to levy new taxes other than Customs 
duties. They are forbidden to alter the main rate of the 
Income Tax, although they may alter the rebates, ete. 
They are forbidden to reduce the Customs duties, 
although allowed to increase them. The Bill appears to 
contemplate that, when the total proceeds of Imperial 
Taxes in Ireland exceed for three years the amount of 
Imperial expenditure in Ireland, there should be a 
revision of the financial provisions of the Bill, with the 
view of securing a proper contribution from Ireland 
towards the common expenditure of the United Kingdom ; 
and that Ireland should then assume the control and 
collection of all her taxes. The prospect that Imperial 
taxation in Ireland will balance Imperial expenditure 
is under the Bill so remote that the contingency need 
not be seriously considered here. There is to be 
an Irish Post Office under the control of the Irish 
Government. 

The latest unofficial Government of Scotland Bill 
provides that the powers of the Scots Parliament shall 
include all those conferred upon the Irish Parliament by 
the Government of Ireland Bill, except the control of the 
Post Office and the power to vary Customs and Excise, 
but with the addition of the administration of Old Age 
Pensions, National Insurance and Labour Exchanges. 
The power of varying Imperial taxes, excepting Customs 
and Excise, is conferred upon the Scots Parliament, which 
will in addition have the exclusive power of levying the 
existing Imperial taxes on heritable property in Scotland. 
Provision is made for the payment by the Imperial 
Exchequer to the Scottish Exchequer, out of the proceeds 
of Scottish taxes, of an annual sum towards defraying 
the cost of Scottish services. A Joint Exchequer Board 
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is to be established to determine all questions arising 
under the financial provisions of the Bill. 

The Bill provides that some of the principal sources 
of direct taxation, namely Land Tax, Inhabited House 
Duty, Schedules a and B of the Income Tax, Death Duties 
and certain Stamp Duties, which at present produce an 
annual revenue of upwards of 4,000,000/., shall be trans- 
ferred from the Imperial Exchequer to the Scottish 
Exchequer, and that the amount to be provided by 
the Imperial Exchequer for Scottish services shall be 
diminished accordingly. It is also provided that the 
Imperial Exchequer shall pay to the Scottish Exchequer 
a sum of 500,000/., diminishing in each year after the 
third year of payment by the sum of 50,000/., until it is 
reduced to the sum of 200,000/. Under the Government 
of Scotland Bill introduced into the House of Commons 
by Sir Henry Dalziel and others in 1911 it was provided 
that the Imperial Parliament should continue to levy and 
collect all the existing direct and indirect taxes in Scot- 
land. At the same time it was provided that Scotland’s 
contribution towards the cost of Imperial services should 
be the average of the sums contributed by her during 
the three years that preceded the passing of the Act. 
The average for the three years ending March 31, 1911, 
was 10,300,0007. Under the Bill of 1913, the control of 
the Imperial Parliament over the sources of direct taxa- 
tion in Scotland would be greatly restricted; and at the 
same time Scotland’s contribution towards the cost of 
Imperial services would be reduced to the extent of 
500,000/. for the first three years and ultimately to the 
extent of 200,000/. per annum. The capitalised value of 
this special grant would be approximately 7,000,000/. 
Why should the English taxpayer be called upon to make 
such a special grant to Scotland? 

The Government of Scotland Bill (1913) affords some 
indication of the mischievous influence which the depar- 
ture of the present Government from the principle laid 
down by Mr Gladstone—that Ireland should make a 
contribution towards Imperial expenditure—is destined 
to exercise upon the financial relations of England with 
Scotland and Wales; and it is clear that the granting of 
Home Rule to Ireland on the lines of the present Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill will not only greatly embarrass the 
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British Chancellor of the Exchequer and embitter the 
relations of the Imperial Exchequer with the State 
Parliaments, but will throw the whole of the growth in 
Imperial expenditure upon the English taxpayer. 

A rich and powerful State such as England, with a 
population of 36,000,000, a State which not only provides 
the revenue required for its own national services but 
contributes in addition 95,000,000/. (it will soon be 
100,000,000/.) per annum for Imperial services, cannot be 
expected to be content with the limited financial powers 
which it is proposed to confer upon a State such as 
Ireland, whose expenditure on purely national services 
largely exceeds its revenue. Even the restricted financial 
powers to be conferred upon the Irish Parliament will 
necessitate the creation of a customs barrier between 
Great Britain and Ireland, and must ultimately lead to 
the complete separation of the national finances of the 
two islands. The Committee on Irish Finance pointed 
out that, even if the Customs were to remain a unified 
Imperial service, it would still be necessary, with a system 
of Home Rule, to set up machinery that would be little 
less irksome than a Customs barrier in order to determine 
the true revenue of Ireland. If this be necessary in the 
case of an island, a fortiori will it be necessary in order 
to determine the true revenue of Engiand. Scotland, and 
Wales. At the present moment nobody knows the 
financial position of Waies; it is uncertain whether she 
meets the cost of her national services, or whether she 
makes a contribution to Imperial services, From a 
rough survey the writer inclines to the view that she 
contributes between 1,000,000/. and 2,000,000/. per annum 
towards Imperial expenditure. But how is a Customs 
barrier to be maintained between England and Wales 
and between England and Scotland ? 

It is obvious that a federal system on the lines pro- 
posed in the Irish and Scottish Bills would ultimately 
mean the complete separation of the finances of the three 
countries and the institution of Customs barriers between 
them. Until the final separation there would, of course, 
have to be instituted a body (or perhaps three bodies) 
which would perform for England, Scotland and Wales the 
functions which the Joint Exchequer Board is intended to 
fulfil in the case of Ireland, namely, to determine the true 
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revenue and true expenditure and the net proceeds of 
(a) Imperial taxes and (b) State taxes, in cases where the 
latter consist of additions made to existing Imperial taxes. 
It is not necessary to emphasise the thorny nature of the 
questions that must inevitably arise in the course of these 
adjustments; and behind them stands the still more 
delicate and contentious question of the amount to be 
contributed by each State towards the cost of Imperial 
services. Are the quotas to be varied in accordance with 
the changes that may take place in the economic condi- 
tions of each kingdom? and, if Ireland is ultimately to 
be given full control of her own revenue when her income 
balances her expenditure, how is full control. of revenue 
and expenditure to be withheld from England, Scotland 
and Wales forthwith, seeing that they all have a surplus 
for Imperial services? Again, is the representation of 
each State in the Federal Government to be proportionate 
to its contribution towards the cost of Imperial services? 
and, if so, what is Ireland’s position to be, seeing that 
she makes no contribution at all? 

With regard to these difficult and delicate questions, 
it is instructive to note that in the Report of the 
Committee on Irish Finance (p. 13) there is a significant 
reference to Austro-Hungarian experience. 


‘Under the Austro-Hungarian constitution of 1867 the 
funds required to meet Imperial charges are provided by 
appropriating to them the produce of the Customs, which is 
a federal revenue; and, for such further amounts as are 
needed, contributions out of other revenue are payable by 
the two countries in ratios that are determinable at intervals 
of ten years by “ Delegations” representing the Austrian and 
Hungarian Legislatures respectively. On each occasion of 
revision the struggle between the two parties has been long 
and acrimonious, and has not been confined to the particular 
issue of a settlement of the ratio. But in 1897 things came 
to a coniplete deadlock; during the whole of 1897 and 1898 
the Quota Delegations failed to come to an agreement, and 
the settlement which was at last reached, late in 1899, testifies 
to the keenness of the contest in the unwieldy fractions which 
disfigured the agreed quotas of 664§ per cent. for Austria and 
332, per cent. for Hungary. Meanwhile matters were even 
worse elsewhere. To meet the difficulty arising from the 
failure of the Quota Delegations to determine the respective 
contributions before the date at which the Augsleich of 1887 
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would expire, the two Governments proposed to extend its 
arrangements provisionally until differences were composed. 
But this was met in the Austrian Parliament by such per- 
sistent obstruction that by the end of 1897 the Augsleich had 
not been prolonged nor the Customs Union renewed, and the 
Government had to proclaim the necessary measures by 
Imperial warrant. It was not until the year 1907 that the 
Constitution resumed its normal working, and in the interval, 
or for a considerable part of it, the two Governments were 
compelled to exercise an extra-legal authority in carrying on 
the business of the country.’ 


Even if the difficulty as to the quinquennial re-adjust- 
ment of the quotas to be contributed by each State be 
capable of solution, there would remain another problem 
of almost equal difficulty and delicacy. If, as appears 
highly probable, a large increase of taxation be necessary 
for Imperial services, in what form is this increased taxa- 
tion to be raised? How is the balance to be maintained 
between direct and indirect taxation? This is a matter 
of peculiar difficulty in the case of the United Kingdom, 
because the yield from direct and indirect taxation varies 
so greatly in the three kingdoms. 

The financial embarrassment in which the Imperial 
German Government has been placed in connexion with 
its proposals for financing the new measures of national 
defence also affords a significant illustration of the 
financial difficulties which would be created in the United 
Kingdom if the people of Great Britain were to assent to 
a form of federal government which would break up the 
existing unitary fiscal system. There are twenty-six 
States within the German Empire, all of which practically 
enjoy the right of raising revenue from direct sources of 
taxation in such form as they may think best. The chief 
part of the revenue of the Imperial Government is 
derived from sources of indirect taxation such as Customs 
and Excise; and the inevitable deficits have in the past 
been provided in the main by the Matricular Contribu- 
tions and by loans. The Matricular Contributions, which 
represent the quotas required to be contributed by the 
individual States to the Imperial Government, are levied 
on a per capita basis without regard to the wealth and 
resources of each State, with the natural result that they 
press with unfair incidence upon the poorer States, 
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Now Germany finds herself called upon to provide at 
a moment of national crisis a sum of 50,000,000/., in addi- 
tion to a large permanent increase of expenditure, to 
perfect her defences; but the Imperial Government, 
which is responsible for the defence of the Empire, is 
confronted by a grave difficulty owing to the multiplicity 
of tax-levying authorities within the Empire and their 
want of uniformity in methods of taxation. There is 
practically no source of direct taxation in the usual 
acceptance of the term which is available for the 
Imperial Government and which could be universally 
applied so as to yield the amount required. Indirect 
taxation cannot be further advanced owing to the in- 
creased cost of living ; and the Imperial Government has 
felt compelled to resort to the heroic measure of a 
general levy on property. Germany is a great and rich 
country, and her economic resources are such that under 
a unitary fiscal system, such as that of the United King- 
dom, she would have been able to raise the amount 
required in a much less costly and credit-destroying form 
than that which she has been forced to adopt. 

If a federal system of government were adopted by 
the United Kingdom and it became necessary to raise 
100,000,0007. for Imperial Defence, imagine the difficul- 
ties of the Imperial Chancellor of the Exchequer! The 
direct sources of taxation would doubtless be allocated to 
the State Governments of England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales; and each State Government, particularly that of 
Ireland, may be confidently reckoned upon to exhaust 
the taxable capacity of its people within a very short 
space of time. The burden of Imperial Defence would, 
therefore, fall upon the English taxpayer unless indirect 
taxation all round be increased accordingly. The pro- 
tagonists of Federalism do not yet appear to have 
realised the fact that, if their proposals be adopted, it is 
almost certain that it will be necessary for the United 
Kingdom to adopt a protectionist tariff policy if only for 
the purpose of increasing the revenue of the Imperial 
Government from indirect taxation. 

Another important difficulty in connexion with Federal 
Finance, so far as the United Kingdom is concerned, is 
the extent to which the national finances are interwoven 
with the finance of Local Government. In 1909-10, 
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the total sum raised in the United Kingdom by means 
of rates was 73,175,0001, and in the same year no 
less than 25,179,0001. was contributed by the Imperial 
Exchequer towards the expenditure of Local Authorities. 
It may be said, therefore, that about 75 per cent. of the 
cost of local government is provided by the ratepayer 
and 25 per cent. by the taxpayer. It is important to note 
that the proportion between the amount of rates levied 
locally and the amount of the contribution made towards 
the expenses of local government by the Imperial Ex- 
chequer varies greatly in the three kingdoms. This is 
shown in the following table. 


Loca FINANCE, 1909-10. 
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The ratios of Exchequer contributions to the total 
expenditure were as follows; England and Wales, 24°8 
per cent. ; Scotland, 29-8 per cent. ; Ireland, 30°6 per cent. ; 
United Kingdom, 25:6 per cent. It will be observed, there- 
fore, that in Ireland and Scotland the ratepayer receives 
proportionately a much larger amount of relief from the 
Imperial Exchequer than does the English ratepayer. A 
simplification of the financial relations between the 
Imperial Exchequer and the Local Authorities would 
appear to be an indispensable preliminary to the institu- 
tion of any system of federal government. 

There is an Imperial aspect of this question that 
deserves the most careful consideration, namely, the 
influence which the creation of the proposed four State 
Governments would exercise upon the Imperial policy of 
Great Britain, particularly in the matter of Imperial 
Defence. The first duty of each State Government 
would naturally be the welfare of its own people, and 
Imperial matters would inevitably become a secondary 
consideration. An illustration of this is afforded by the 
claim urged by many Irishmen that Ireland is not in duty 
bound to contribute towards the cost of Imperial services, 
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because, even if Ireland did not exist, England would 
have to provide exactly the same army and navy for her 
own defence as the United Kingdom now feels called 
upon to maintain. If a National Government were 
instituted in Ireland, and that country became ill- 
affected, England would probably be forced to provide 
still larger forces in her own defence. 

The national constitution of the United Kingdom can- 
not be said to lend itself to a federal form of government. 
England has 79:8 per cent. of the population and 84 per 
cent. of the national wealth; and it is inconceivable that 
a partner who predominates so largely would allow the 
economic policy of the United Kingdom to be framed in 
any interest distinctly hostile to her own. It will be very 
much more difficult for England to protect her interests 
if she permits the creation of three State Governments, 
whose interests would sooner or later bring them into 
conflict with those of the predominant partner. Through- 
out the life of the German Empire there has been a 
conflict, at times a bitter conflict, between the Federal 
Government and the State Governments, mainly as to the 
control of sources of direct and indirect taxation. Broadly 
speaking, the issue of these conflicts has been a victory 
for the Federal Government. But it may be pointed out 
that Prussia, the largest State, has only 61°7 per cent. of 
the population of the Empire (whereas England and 
Wales have 90 per cent. of the United Kingdom), and only 
27:9 per cent. of the representation on the Bundesrath or 
Federal Council. Again, the federal system of the United 
States is not constituted upon a national or racial basis ; 
and New York, the most populous State, contains only 
10 per cent. of the total population. 

It may perhaps be urged that the question of financing 
the central government has not proved an insuperable 
difficulty in the case of the self-governing communities 
within the British Empire; but it may be submitted that 
the experiences of small and widely scattered communities, 
none of which is very superior to the rest, do not afford 
suitable data upon which to base any sound conclusions 
as to the applicability of the principle of a federal system 
of government to a country such as the United Kingdom, 
with a population of 45,000,000 and an area of only 121,000 
square miles. The federal systems of the Overseas 
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Dominions are not constituted upon a national basis; 
and Canada, the largest of them, has only a population 
of 7,200,000. Moreover, it must be remembered that in 
each case the creation of a federal government has been 
a constructive measure. It has always meant the union 
of several states, self-governing in local matters but 
subject in matters of general policy to a central authority 
composed of delegates from or representatives of the 
individual States. What the Federalists propose in the 
case of the United Kingdom is in many respects a complete 
reversal of what has taken place in the Overseas 
Dominions. There is to be the splitting up of a unitary 
form of government into four self-governing States con- 
currently with the creation of a Federal Government, 
having power to deal with taxation, defence, relations 
with foreign Powers, and other matters of general policy. 
It practically means the dissolution, as it were, of a great 
and old-established banking company into four more or 
less independent self-governing banks of varying size and 
character; and, as most business men will perhaps be 
prepared to admit, the problem of such a financial dissolu- 
tion, with all its attendant questions as to the apportion- 
ment of liabilities and assets, would be very much more 
difficult than the problem of their amalgamation. 

It is practically certain that the English State Govern- 
ment would overshadow the Federal Government, and 
sooner or later would come into violent conflict with it. 
This fundamental weakness in the application of the 
federal system to the United Kingdom was recognised 
by Mr Winston Churchill, who said in the course of his 
speech at Dundee on September 12, 1912: 


‘There would be no difficulty in applying the federal 
system to Scotland or Wales, as well as Ireland, but when 
they came to England a very real difficulty arose. England 
was so great and populous that an English Parliament, what- 
ever its functions or limitations might be, could not fail in 
the nature of things to be almost as powerful as the Imperial 
Parliament, side by side with which it would have to live; 
and if there were, as there very easily might be, a divergence 
of feeling and policy between the English Parliament and 
the Imperial Parliament, the quarrel between these two 
tremendously powerful bodies might tear the State in half 
and bring great evils upon all.’ 
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If it were desired to set up a workable federal system 
in these islands, Mr Churchill continued, they would have 
to face the task of dividing England into several great 
self-governing areas. Some of those areas could be 
readily discerned. There was, for instance, the great 
Lancashire area, with a mass of people, all with very 
similar interests and very much the same kind of con- 
ditions of life. Then there was Yorkshire, as large or 
perhaps larger, and the Midlands—a great group of 
counties which had distinctively their own contribution 
to make to the progress of British society and govern- 
ment—and London and Greater London. Mr Churchill 
further said, ‘I am not at all disturbed by the prospect 
of seeing erected in this country ten or twelve separate 
legislative bodies for discharging the functions entrusted 
to them by the Imperial Parliament.’ 

It is difficult to believe that the people of England 
would assent to the scheme outlined by Mr Churchill. 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales, it will be observed, are to 
have self-government upon a national basis ; but England 
is to be denationalised because the English Government 
would be too powerful for the Federal Government to 
deal with successfully in the event of a conflict of views 
or policy. Even if the people of England were to assent 
to such a proposition, there would remain an economic 
difficulty which would be almost incapable of solution. 
How is the cost of Imperial services to be apportioned ? 
How is the cost of local services to be apportioned? Are 
there to be twelve quotas, and are they to vary from 
time to time? Is revenue raised by taxation in Lanca- 
shire or the Midlands to be expended on Education, Old 
Age Pensions, National Insurance or agricultural grants 
in Cornwall, Norfolk or Ireland ? 

On the whole, itis difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the financial difficulties and dangers which would be 
created by the institution of a system of self-government 
for England, Scotland and Wales on the lines of that 
proposed to be conferred upon Ireland are so great that 
they would far outweigh any advantages which might 
reasonably be expected to accrue from the adoption of 
such a policy. It would therefore seem inevitable that 
Great Britain, at least, must retain her present unitary 
form of government. Mr Herbert Samuel has shown us 
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how wonderfully our constitution has adapted itself to 
federal requirements ; and it is perhaps to an extension 
of the powers of local authorities that we must look for 
a remedy for most of our existing difficulties of govern- 
ment. There is, indeed, another remedy, but it is one to 
which the British people, proud in the knowledge that 
the British Parliament has always been the depository of 
the sovereignty of the British Empire, is as yet disin- 
clined to turn, and that is the institution of an Imperial 
Federal Council. If the Committee of Imperial Defence 
were re-constituted on a basis representative of every 
part of the British Empire, and at the same time given 
executive and administrative powers in all matters of 
Imperial Defence, Foreign Relations, etc., the British 
House of Commons would be relieved of a vast amount 
of work which it is at present called upon to perform; 
and, if the majority so desired, it could then devote itself 
whole-heartedly to those objects which are so dear to the 
protagonists of Federal Home Rule. 


EpGAR CRAMMOND. 
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Art. 2—BRITISH INDIA BEFORE PLASSEY. 


1. The Early Annals of the English in Bengal. By C. R. 
Wilson. Two vols. Calcutta: Thacker and Co., 1895, 
1900. 

2. Bengal in 1756-1757. (Indian Records Series.) Edited 
by S. C. Hill. Three vols. London: Murray, 1905. 

3. Old Fort Williamin Bengal. (Ind. Ree. Series.) Edited 
by C. R. Wilson. Two vols. London: Murray, 1906. 

4. The Diaries of Streynsham Master, 1675-1680. (Ind. Ree. 
Series.) Edited by Sir Richard Temple. Two vols. 
London: Murray, 1913. 

5. Vestiges of Old Madras. By Colonel H. D. Love. Three 
vols. London: Murray, 1913. 

6. The Fall of the Mogul Empire. By Sidney J. Owen. 
London: Murray, 1912. 


‘CHARLES II,’ wrote Sir William Hunter in his admirable 
but unfinished history of British India, ‘found the Company 
a trading body; he left it a nascent territorial power.’ 
To one versed only in the older historians, Mill, Auber, 
Thornton, or even Marshman, such a statement would be 
barely comprehensible. These with one accord trace the 
history of Madras from the war with the French, and the 
history of Bengal from the fall of Siraj-ud-daula. To 
them the earlier period comprised merely the petty 
squabblings of the Company’s servants with Moghal 
rulers, trading operations conducted more or less 
honestly, and the building of fortresses conspicuous for 
their inability to stand a siege. Until not long ago 
Bruce’s ‘Annals’ constituted the highest product of 
historical scholarship as applied to the earlier history of 
the East India Company ; in other words, the period was 
unknown, for Bruce is not aluminous historian. But that 
is not all. Not only did the older historians lack informa- 
tion, but they lacked motive and interest as well. They 
related facts, they did not investigate ‘causes. Their 
theories of historical causation were completely satisfied 
by tracing the French war to the ambition of Dupleix, 
and the war in Bengal to the infatuation of the young 
Subahdar. The modern writer is not so easily contented. 
He is disposed, with Seeley, to resolve history into a series 
of problems to each of which he expects an answer ; he 
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traces the sequence of events for the sake of the sequence, 
and is almost as much interested in the beginnings of a 
great movement as in its more grandiose and developed 
manifestations. 

In full accordance with this modern tendency, a great 
number of scholars have in recent times devoted them- 
selves to elucidating the earlier history of the British in 
India. This may be said to have begun in earnest with 
the labours of the Hakluyt Society and the Calendars of 
Mr Noel Sainsbury. Though included in the former, 
Colonel Sir Henry Yule’s edition of Hedge’s Diary is in 
itself a landmark, for it displayed in striking form the 
valuable material which lay hid in the later records of the 
17th century. But the form of the work imposed serious 
limitations upon the author. He was able only to 
illustrate occasional points, not to tell the whole story of 
a period. But the work has been taken up more recently 
by a band of zealous and gifted workers. The series of 
Calendars now in course of issue by Mr Foster and Miss 
Sainsbury must be reserved for a later occasion, since they 
have as yet barely touched the present subject-matter. 
But, besides them, a number of highly valuable collections 
of documents have been issued under the wise patronage of 
the India Office. Mr Hill has collected from every source 
documents bearing on the revolution of 1757 in Bengal. 
While he has suffered from the fact that many papers, 
such as Holwell’s letters and others, were published in the 
18th century, his collection of these scattered fragments 
of history is by no means otiose. The student need no 
longer turn over a score of volumes; the documents 
themselves gain a new value by their juxtaposition ; and 
above all Mr Hill’s diligence has enabled him to publish 
new documents from French and Dutch sources. The 
late Mr Wilson, in his collection of papers on the history 
of Fort William, enjoyed a more open field, for, except in 
that work and in his ‘Early Annals of the English in 
Bengal, the history of Calcutta from 1700 to 1748 was a 
blank. Colonel Love, too, in his ‘ Vestiges of Old Madras,’ 
has practically had no forerunner. It is true that Mr 
Wheeler many years ago published a series of extracts 
from the Madras Records; but the Madras Records have 
in the earlier period extensive gaps which can only be 
supplied by the records at the India Office; and Mr 
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Wheeler had not the eye of a Yule for essentials. It is 
certainly not too much to say that Colonel Love’s volumes 
give what never before has been given to the public, the 
history of Madras from its establishment. Less fortunate 
in the defect of predecessors is Sir R. Temple’s ‘ Diaries of 
Streynsham Master,’ for considerable extracts were made 
by Yule and others by Morris, but even here copious 
annotations give value to a work less grateful in itself. 
With the aid of these volumes it is proposed in the 
following pages to sketch the early history of the English 
in eastern and southern India down to the time from 
which their great territorial expansion may be dated. 
The third presidency, the presidency of Bombay, is 
excluded from our view, for its story during this earlier 
period lies apart. The events which led to the develop- 
ment of English rule in the Carnatic and Bengal did not 
lead to a corresponding development in western India. 
The expansion of Bombay was the result of later cireum- 
stances, and belongs to a later stage in the evolution of 
the British Empire. The cause of this retarded develop- 
ment is to be found in the movement which accompanied 
the decline of the Moghal Empire, just as that decline 
itself was largely responsible for the progress of the 
British on the other side of India. The Western Presi- 
dency could not expand until the Maratha power which 
rose on the ruins of the Moghal rule had also fallen. 
While we confine ourselves to the development of two 
presidencies only, we can by no means ignore the move- 
ment of purely Indian history. The two are in reality 
closely interwoven. The lack or the disorganisation of 
Moghal rule necessitated a policy which in other circum- 
stances would never have been followed. Sir Thomas 
Roe in 1619 urged upon the Company a purely commercial 
policy. None other was possible within the limits of the 
Moghal empire and during the period of its effective 
existence. The Portuguese had made their conquests 
before its establishment; but they could not maintain 
their position in Bengal.‘ No fortification would have 
been permitted at Surat or Hugli. It was only when they 
lacked the protection of a regular government that the 
English took measures to protect themselves; and the 
critics who with M. Leroy-Beaulieu exclaim against the 
cost of war and administration which might have been 
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avoided by maintaining Sir Thomas Roe’s policy pro- 
foundly misjudge the situation, for they ignore changes. 

Those changes, which may be summed up in the phrase 
‘the fall of the Moghal Empire, have recently been 
discussed with much acute criticism by Mr Owen in his 
book thus named. He has freely used the vivid and 
picturesque pages of Manucci’s ‘Storia do Mogor,’ but 
otherwise employs no new authorities ; nevertheless his 
work deserves high praise for vigour of conception and 
presentment; and the subject is worthy of such treat- 
ment. In itself essentially dramatic and full of human 
interest, it permits easily to be discerned the underlying 
causes that brought on stage after stage of the decline. 
In 1657 Shah Jahan ruled with undisputed authority. 
His farmans were obeyed by the remotest governors. 
His four sons each held posts of great responsibility ; and 
by them the imperial commands were executed with 
energy and promptitude. But this appearance of solidity 
and strength was in ‘great measure illusive. Within a 
year Shah Jahan had been deposed; within three more, 
all Aurangzib’s brothers and rivals had perished ; and the 
fall of the empire had begun. Not that such revolutions 
are surprising or necessarily destructive to an Oriental 
dynasty. Jahangir had rebelled against Akbar; Shah 
Jahan had appeared in arms against Jahangir. If 
Aurangzib slew his brothers Dara and Murad Bukhsh, 
Shah Jahan had slain his brother Shahryar, and, if the 
moral feelings of Aurangzib’s subjects were outraged by 
the manner of his accession, it must be admitted that 
they had been similarly outraged on previous occasions. 
Aurangzib’s calculated treachery, not to be outdone by a 
Borgia or a Malatesta, seems to have done little to under- 
mine the respect felt by its subjects for the Moghal 
Empire. In all but his misfortunes Aurangzib generally 
figures in the pages of the Indian chronicler as the ideal 
monarch. 

But in another way the rivalry between Aurangzib 
and Dara did impose upon the former a ruinous policy. 
Dara professed the unorthodox creed of Akbar ; Aurang- 
zib was thus obliged to stand forth as the devout follower 
of the Prophet. Dara relied upon the Hindus and the 
half-Hinduised Moghals; Aurangzib summoned to his 
standard all true Moslems for the defence of their 
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religion. Elphinstone thought that, in so doing, Aurang- 
zib judged wisely the religious feelings of his age; and 
subsequent events showed that there was a large body of 
Mohammedans ready to obey the call. No other dis- 
tinctive war-cry could have been raised; and its ill 
results were only to become apparent in after years. 
But, though deferred, they were inevitable. Aurangzib’s 
predecessors had allowed little distinction to be made on 
account of religion. They had wedded and promoted 
Hindus with remarkable liberality. The fundamental 
principle of the empire (if indeed it had any principle at 
all) had been toleration. Aurangzib’s orthodox policy 
therefore came as a sudden and doleful change. It 
lacked the supporting terror of recent conquest. It was 
upheld by an army, never well organised, and fast sinking 
in luxurious effeminacy. The imposition of the jizya, 
the ill-treatment of the Rajputs, the desecration of the 
temples of Benares, were measures consonant with the 
spirit of the predominant religion, favoured by the 
feelings of Aurangzib’s followers, and delightful to 
Aurangzib himself. But they ignored the military 
degeneracy of troops that could not move without a long 
train of women to bear them company, and numberless 
oxen burdened with gorgeous tents and elaborate camp- 
furniture. This policy of strict orthodoxy and repression 
of the infidel gave strength and consistency to the rise 
of the Marathas, whom the Moghal army was wholly 
incapable of quelling. For more than twenty years the 
imperial officers strove against their activity and craft, 
but could protect neither the country nor themselves. 
Then Aurangzib in person took the field, and for another 
twenty odd years maintained the struggle. But though 
he conquered his co-religionists of Bijapur and Golconda, 
he won nothing from the Marathas, save by bribery. Even 
in oriental annals it would be hard to find a more signal 
instance of military incompetence. At last, after Aurang- 
zib’s death and the usual war of succession, in which 
two princes were slain, Bahadur Shah granted to the 
Marathas a share of the Deccaa revenues, a grant which 
was speedily used as the basis of further pretensions. 
After the death of Bahadur Shah the decline of the 
empire continued with ever-increasing rapidity. Jahandar 
Shah, frivolous, profligate and cruel, overthrew his three 
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brothers, only to be overthrown himself and strangled by 
his nephew Farrukh Siyar. The latter owed his throne 
to the support of the two Sayyad brothers; and his reign 
forms a series of plots and counter-plots designed to 
secure the destruction or the predominance of the king- 
makers. In order to maintain their position, these allied 
themselves with the Marathas, and, in 1719, deposed and 
strangled the Emperor. There followed two ‘shadow- 
kings’ (as Keene calls them), in whose name the 
ambitious brothers were able to exercise their power 
without restraint. But neither lived. Then Muhammad 
Shah was selected. He was a prince of greater vigour, 
alike in mind and body. He hated the espionage and 
restrictions with which he was surrounded, while the 
Moghal nobles hated the supremacy of the Sayyads and 
their Hinduising policy. Nizam-ul-Mulk openly opposed 
them, scattered their Maratha and Rajput allies, and 
slew the deputy they had placed over his old swbhah of the 
Deccan. These victories gave courage to other enemies. 
In 1720 one brother was assassinated; the other was 
defeated after a stubborn contest in the field, captured, 
and subsequently poisoned. Thus the person of the 
Emperor was released from durance ; but, though restored 
to liberty, he was not restored to power. Nizam-ul-Mulk 
became independent in all but name in the Deccan, Sa’adat 
Khan in Oude; while Murshid Quli Khan made Bengal, 
for the time at least, hereditary in his family. 

The remaining history of the Empire affords little 
more than an example of how rapidly disorganisation 
may proceed in an oriental state. Central control dis- 
appeared. The Marathas ravaged far and wide, even in 
remote Bengal, wherever their claims to blackmail were 
not admitted. When Nadir Shah appeared, the imperial 
councils were divided, the imperial forces scattered, 
unreliable and useless. Hardly a blow was struck to 
hinder the invader’s march from Cabul to Delhi; and the 
Moghal sovereign underwent the humiliation which his 
ancestors had inflicted upon the princes of India, without 
attempting the resistance which even these had made. 
Such were the fortunes of the Moghal Empire in the 
century before the Battle of Plassey—an empire always 
more powerful in semblance than reality, and ruined by 
its inherent vices rather than by the feebleness of its 
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monarchs. Never well-organised from the military point 
of view, always in difficulties about its religious policy, 
dominated by a race of men steadily degenerating in the 
Indian plains, the empire was plainly destined to no long 
continuance. Aurangzib carried it to its widest extent of 
territory, but he initiated a decline destined to culminate 
within less than half a century. 

That such profound changes must needs have led to 
corresponding modifications in the policy of European 
traders in India is self-evident. Had the empire con- 
tinued in the state in which it was under Shah Jahan, 
had the imperial farmans always commanded obedience, 
and order continued to prevail throughout the imperial 
territories, the English factories would never have aspired 
to anything above the status which they long enjoyed at 
Surat or Canton, which the merchants of the Hanse 
enjoyed in London or Ghent, which the Levant merchants 
enjoyed in Smyrna or Aleppo. The Company’s servants 
would never have sheltered themselves behind the walls 
of Fort William; they might well have been required to 
pull down the ramparts of Fort St George and Bombay 
Castle. They would have remained traders, in no wise 
concerned with garrisons or fortresses, with questions 
of revenue or problems of policy. 

In sketching the decline of the Moghal Empire we 
have somewhat anticipated. We must now return to the 
early days of the East India Company’s enterprise in 
India, and firstly in the south. In those parts the 
English never found themselves under a good native 
Government. Their original headquarters, from 1616, 
were at Masulipatam, the chief port of the kingdom of 
Golconda and the centre of a prosperous trade in cotton 
cloths, especially to the Moluccas. But the cupidity of 
native governors was easily excited by the accumulation 
of goods in the English factory. Masulipatam was more 
than once abandoned, owing to their exactions. On one 
occasion a dependent factory was besieged until the 
factors had nothing but rice and the brackish water that 
oozed up through holes scraped in the earth. These and 
similar troubles were attributed by the English authorities 
to the factors’ misconduct. They were accused of being 
incapable, extravagant and drunken. A new agent, 
Andrew Cogan, was sent in 1639 to take charge. He 
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proceeded overland from Surat and on his way visited 
the court of Golconda. At first he had nothing but 
praise for the native authorities; they were his loving 
friends ; matters would be set right as soon as properly 
represented. But before long he too began to see another 
side of the matter, to talk of seizing his loving friends’ 
vessels for their misdeeds, and to recommend an imitation 
of the Dutch who made their headquarters and ware- 
houses at Pulicat, within the walls of Castle Gueldria and 
outside the Golconda territories. 

Even before this the English had built a fort at 
Armagon ; but it was ill-situated, circumscribed, and not 
easily defended. So they now sought asylum elsewhere. 
They found it hard by the Portuguese city of St Thomé. 
There, on a slip of land between a river and the Coro- 
mandel surf, Cogan and Day, almost on their own 
responsibility, built Fort St George. The land was 
granted by the Nayak of the district, and his terms were 
exceptionally favourable. He gave the English a village 
with the right to govern there, to build a fort, and to 
establish a mint; the Company’s goods, passing through 
his territory, were to pay only half the duty imposed on 
the goods of other merchants; and after two years he 
was to receive half the customs collected at the fort on 
the goods of strangers. He was induced, he said, to offer 
these terms because he wished to encourage merchants, 
to obtain horses by the Company’s ships from Persia, and 
to be protected by the fort against his insulting neigh- 
bours. The fort itself was a petty affair—four bastions 
with short connecting curtains and a house in the 
centre; the bastions built of earth and cased with blocks 
of laterite, and both they and the curtains only completed 
after tedious delays. But, under such shelter as its guns 
afforded, the place grew quickly. Portuguese were 
induced to build themselves houses by a promise that no 
duty should be levied on grain and clothing for thirty 
years. The Dutch observed that, where there had been 
only a few fishing huts, within two years of the appear- 
ance of the English there were seventy or eighty houses. 
Before the end of 1640 between three and four hundred 
families of weavers had assembled to make cloth for the 
Company’s investment. 

Before long the English had reason to anticipate a 
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change in the native rulers under whom they lived. 
The Hindus were divided against themselves. The 
Nayaks thought themselves Kings, each in his country, 
and attended the ‘great King’ of Vijianagar at their 
pleasure. They intrigued with the Mohammedan Kings 
of Bijapur and Golconda ; and soon these powers began to 
press southwards. In 1646 Sri Ranga Rayal of Vijia- 
nagar was at war with both. In 1647 he was hard 
pressed, and later in the year the Agent reported that 
Mir Jumla had almost conquered the kingdom. After a 
brief quarrel over the division of the spoil, Golconda 
became definitely the mistress of the Carnatic. 

At first the change seemed not for the worse. Mir 
Jumla, who became Nawab of the Carnatic, appeared 
friendly. He lent the Company 16,000 rials (c. 4000/.) with- 
out interest; he confirmed the English privileges ; what 
sounds still stranger, he offered to lend them 50,000 
pagodas (c. 20,000/.) in order ‘to be united with your 
Hon’ble Society,’ and promised to make the Company’s 
affairs flourish. But this pacific state of things did not 
long continue. The Nawab had an adigar in Madras to 
watch the customs and to see that his half was properly 
accounted for. The Moors wished to convert this officer 
into a havildar who would govern the Black Town in the 
Nawab’s name, and they began to insist on duty being 
paid for the Company’s grain. These were merged with 
other disputes with the Nawab’s subordinates; and in 
1656 the Agent, Greenhill, thinking to carry matters 
with a high hand, seized the Nawab’s junk lying at 
anchor off St Thomé. Madras was at once blockaded, 
and for seven months of the following year besieged ; but 
the matter was settled in 1658 by an agreement which 
involved the removal of the adigar and an annual pay- 
ment of 380 pagodas in lieu of the half-customs. This 
agreement, however, proved but temporary. The Moors 
seized St Thomé to prevent its falling into the hands of 
the Dutch, who were absorbing one by one the Portu- 
guese possessions on the mainland of India; and St Thomé 
afforded the Moors an admirable basis from which to 
annoy the English. The factors believed that their 
privileges were to be revoked and full customs demanded. 
It was even said that the Governor of Masulipatam meant 
to march down and attack Madras. These alarms were 
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quieted by a rebellion of the Hindus against Golconda ; 
but, when the question came up again in 1663, Nawab 
Neknam Khan required the English to receive a havildar 
in the Black Town, and to pay the exact half of the 
customs ; nor was the matter really settled until Lang- 
horne became Governor in 1672. The rent was then 
fixed at 1200 pagodas; certain arrears were to be paid ; 
the demand for a havildar was withdrawn; and the 
English were to have ‘the command, government and 
justice’ of the city whose growth they had fostered. 

Meanwhile these events had brought about a great 
development of the English position. The little fort, 
which Day had planned, was not completed till 1653. In 
the same year we read of an outwork to protect the 
vessels in the road. Before long other outworks and 
walls appear. Agents Chamber and Winter each added 
to the defences; and, by the time that the troubles with 
Golconda were over, the inner fort was engirt with a line 
of outworks and curtains embracing the whole European 
quarter. These were feeble enough, doubtless, to be but 
a poor defence even against an enemy little skilled in 
sieges; but they were at all events sufficient to secure 
Madras from capture and plunder. In 1642 the garrison 
had consisted of thirty-five Europeans and as many 
natives ; and, though the Company did its best to restrict 
military expenses, though the soldiers sent out were ‘the 
refuse of ships,’ though their swords were no better than 
butchers’ knives and their muskets honeycombed with 
rust, in 1673 Langhorne managed to assemble under arms 
some eight hundred men, Europeans, half-castes and 
natives. A large part of his forces consisted of ‘train- 
bands’; but there could be no question of the increased 
military strength of the settlement. 

Madras had developed in other ways besides. In spite 
of the troubles with Golconda already referred to, and 
the internal dissensions which raged under Baker's 
Government and broke out into active and successful 
rebellion under Foxcroft’s, the civilising agencies in 
Madras grew stronger and their outward signs more 
evident. Sir Edward Winter, best known for his seizing 
the government out of Foxcroft’s puritanical and un- 
practised hands, built a chapel, founded the hospital, and 
established a library. The judicial powers of the Agent 
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were also strengthened. Charles II’s charter’ had 
granted authority to Governors and their Councils to 
execute judgment in all causes civil and criminal. The 
Company therefore constituted Foxcroft Governor of 
Fort St George, so that he might bring to trial a woman 
accused of murdering her slave. Under Foxcroft, too, 
Englishmen were definitely established as justices in the 
Choultry Court, as the court for summary justice was 
called. At first, two natives had sat there; but, when 
one was credibly accused of taking bribes to license stolen 
children being sent as slaves to the Dutch at Pulicat, two 
of the Company’s servants were placed in their stead. 
Under Winter’s agency native justices were restored, but 
Foxcroft reverted to the English justices, and his decision 
seems not to have been subsequently reversed. In itself 
the matter is trivial, but it is significant as an early 
example of the English taking upon themselves adminis- 
trative duties and of the reasons why they were obliged 
to do so. Nor was the English rule unpopular. In 
1649 the population was estimated at 15,000. When 
St Thomé was seized by the Moors, the wealthier Portu- 
guese emigrated to Madras, and the Dutch reported that 
the town was overcrowded and fast extending, In 1674, 
what with this and the flocking of Indians into the 
English jurisdiction, it was said that there were in 
Madras itself and ‘the out-parts’ no less than 50,000 
people. 

After the settlement of 1672 one might have expected 
political matters to have remained moderately quiet. 
But the King of Golconda was a feeble sovereign who 
left all to his Ministers. His farmans were ignored. No 
reliance, the Madras Council complained, could be placed 
in any agreements, promises or grants. Lingappa, the 
Nayak of Poonamallee, and later promoted to be Nawab 
of the Carnatic, was continually raising difficulties. 
Sometimes he would prohibit grain from being carried 
into Madras; at others he would forbid coining, threaten 
to divert:trade to St Thomé, or revive the old demand for 
a havildar in the Black Town. But against these demands 
and threats the English as a rule assumed a bold front. 
Streynsham Master sent out a party of the garrison to 
bring in food by force; Elihu Yale, famous as the bene- 
factor of the great American university, visited the 
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Maratha country lying south of Madras and obtained a 
grant of factories there in order that, when the Com- 
pany’s investment was hindered in the Carnatic country, 
the deficiency could be made good elsewhere; and, when 
he himself was Governor, he offered to sell Fort St George 
to the troublesome Lingappa for what it had cost the 
Company, since it would be easy for the English to 
establish their headquarters under Gingee. This spirit 
of confidence must have been derived in great part from 
the Council’s acquaintance with Indian diplomacy, but 
some was certainly due to Langhorne’s reform of the 
outer fortifications. 

When in 1687 Aurangzib was before Golconda, there 
was naturally great alarm at Madras, for events in Bengal 
had led the English to a violent rupture with the Moghals. 
But, just as when Golconda seized on the remnants of 
the Vijianagar Kingdom, so now the disturbance passed 
off without hurt. When Zulfiqgqar Khan was completing 
the purpose with which Golconda was seized, and was 
besieging the Maratha fortress of Gingee, he obtained 
military stores from Madras and in return confirmed all 
the English privileges. Soon afterwards three outlying 
villages, now forming quarters of the city itself, were 
granted to the Company. But, just as the Nawab under 
the King of Golconda had proved troublesome, so also 
was it with the Moghal Nawab. Zulfigar Khan appointed 
Daud Khan his deputy in the Carnatic; and in 1701, 
when he was at Arcot, Manucci was sent on an embassy 
to him. But he threatened to send a Governor for the 
Black Town, and shortly after came to St Thomé with 
10,000 men. Thomas Pitt was then Governor. That 
‘roughling and immoral man,’ as the Court of Directors 
had once called him, was undoubtedly the greatest 
President of Fort St George before Thomas Saunders. 
He met this hostile demonstration resolutely. He landed 
sailors from the ships in the roads, he embodied the 
militia, and increased his native forces. On this Daud 
Khan thought better of his threats. He was entertained 
at a great dinner in the Consultation Room; a display 
of dancing girls and a present of two cases of rich cordial 
waters further soothed him; and he ended by giving his 
parwana that the English affairs should continue accord- 
ing to custom. But his rich cordial waters did not last 
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him long. Next year he was demanding a substantial 
present. This was when Aurangzib, wearied by the 
mutual complaints of the rival English Companies, had 
ordered their expulsion from his dominions; and Daud 
Khan’s real motive was to extort a bribe for disobeying 
the Moghal’s commands. In this case the English had to 
give way, and paid 25,000 pagodas on condition that the 
blockade which Daud Khan had established should be 
removed. 

A grant of five more villages, made by Daud Khan a 
few years later, well illustrates the relations between the 
English and the Moghal authorities in the Carnatic at 
this period. As soon as Pitt had left the Presidency, 
Daud Khan demanded their restoration, but was induced 
to confirm his grant by four hundred bottles of liquor. 
The demand thus easily revoked was, however, as easily 
put forward again; this time parties of the English 
garrison were quartered in the disputed villages. After 
Daud Khan had been recalled to Northern India, the 
Diwan demanded the villages once more and appears to 
have actually resumed them, in what circumstances does 
not appear. Their recovery was among the objects of 
the Surman embassy to Farrukh Siyar in 1717; and they 
were granted by the farman then obtained. Nawab 
Sa’adatullah Khan, however, even then refused to sur- 
render them. Collet, Governor of Fort St George, de- 
cided to take them by force; and this was done after a 
trifling engagement with the Moors’ troops. The Nawab, 
after sulking for some time, at last agreed to forget his 
resentment on receiving a present of 3000 pagodas. 

In 1723 the Nawab again demanded the villages and 
was met with defiance. The Moors, Governor Elwick 
answered, would suffer more by a rupture than the 
English would. Further additions had in the interval 
been made to the defences of Madras. Pitt had replaced 
the mud-wall round the Black Town with a brick-cased 
rampart and flanking works. Redoubts had been built 
to protect the suburbs which had sprung up to the north 
of the Black Town wall. The garrison had risen from 
the 160 Europeans in regular pay in the time of Streyn- 
sham Master to 360 at Fort St George and as many more 
at Fort St David in 1717. Their numbers, it is true, were 
not formidable, nor was their quality good. Many of 
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the Europeans were infirm; many of the Topasses (as 
the half-caste Portuguese were called) were useless. But 
the reputation of the defences and garrison was high 
enough to hinder the Nawab from attempting an assault. 

The revenues of the settlement now amounted to some- 
thing between 60,000 (24,0007.) and 70,000 pagodas (28,000/.) 
a year, which more than paid the establishments main- 
tained. The principal source of this revenue was the 
custom duties; but this was by no means the only source. 
After prolonged passive resistance the Company had 
carried their point. A quit-rent was established ; taxes 
were levied on sales of houses and slaves; the sales of 
betel, bhang and tobacco were farmed out as a monopoly ; 
the Company’s mint and the keepers of punch-houses con- 
tributed; and the total produce multiplied sixfold in 
forty years (1680-1720). A Mayor and Corporation were 
established on the Dutch model, to facilitate the creation 
of revenue; and this served also as a step onwards in the 
administration of justice. The Mayor’s Court at first 
heard both civil and criminal cases. Then a Court of 
Admiralty was set up with a Judge Advocate, who 
heard appeals from the Mayor’s Court as well. The 
final step was taken in 1726, when a charter of George IT 
made the Mayor’s Court the chief civil tribunal, with an 
appeal to the Governor and Council, while the senior 
members of the latter were constituted a Court of 
Quarter Sessions to try and punish all criminal offenders 
save those accused of high treason. To what size the 
population had grown is hard to say ; but it was consider- 
able. Pitt claimed that in his day the mint turned out 
as much on an average as the English mint in the 
Tower of London. Salmon declares that he never saw a 
city where ready money was more plentiful. Ranga 
Pillai, who was the chief merchant under the French at 
Pondichery in the time of Dupleix, cursed his stars, when 
in 1746 Madras surrendered to La Bourdonnais, that he was 
unable to be present at the plunder of the City of Riches. 
There is reason to suppose that Madras was not so 
prosperous at that time as it had been twenty years 
earlier ; there are complaints of diminished customs, of 
high prices caused by perpetual war, of declining cultiva- 
tion and ruined water-courses ; but, even if Madras had 
declined since the time of Pitt, it still was, and was 
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destined to remain, a great and important city. Such 
was the justification of the policy of fortresses and garri- 
sons in the Carnatic ; and to such a point had it brought 
the city of Madras, within a century of its foundation 
and on the eve of the French wars, in spite of its surf- 
beaten, harbourless coast, and the infertile country with 
which it was surrounded. 


Meanwhile the course of events in Bengal had not 
been wholly dissimilar. Almost as soon as the English 
had established themselves at Masulipatam, occasional 
trading excursions were made to the Bay of Bengal. 
Efforts were made to establish factories, but at first no 
Englishman seemed able to live in that treacherous 
climate, where, moreover, fruit and arrack were ex- 
ceedingly plentiful. The trade, however, was too profit- 
able to be neglected. In 1650 Sultan Shuja granted a 
nishan for free trade on condition of receiving 3000 rupees 
(300/.) a year for that privilege. But in Bengal, as 
elsewhere, the English suffered heavily from the extortions 
of native princes. Shaista Khan, for instance, took money 
for confirming their privileges, and then stopped the 
saltpetre boats till additional money had been paid for 
their release. The factors complained that they were 
treated no better than Hindus. A matter into which 
Streynsham Master was specially directed to enquire 
affords a good illustration of the insecurity which pre- 
vailed. The accounts of the native cash-keeper at 
the Kazimbazar factory had been allowed to fall into 
arrears. He was beaten by another native servant, and 
in order to revenge himself took poison. The Governor 
of Murshidabad* took the matter up and demanded 
10,000 rupees from the English. It was considered that 
an appeal to the Subahdar would be worse than useless. 
It would mean long delays; it would require heavy 
bribes; and the local governor would cherish a grudge 
against the English for the loss of what he expected. So 
the matter was settled locally, lest worse should befall. 
The Dutch, in similar circumstances not long before, had 
had their trade stopped for five months and had paid, it 





* At this time called Muqsadabad ; it was renamed by Murshid Quli 
Khan, who made it the capital of the province, 
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was said, two lakhs (200,000) of rupees. Master urged 
upon the Company the need of obtaining a farman from 
Aurangzib, thinking that this would restrain official 
cupidity. A farman was therefore obtained, granting 
trade free of duties. Shaista Khan immediately threw 
the factcr at Dacca into prison and demanded 33 per cent. 
on all the Company’s goods. Charnock complained with 
reason that the Emperor’s farman was entirely dis- 
regarded.' In 1686 it was computed that the Company 
had lost sixty-two lakhs of rupees (620,000/.) by plundering, 
demolishing, extortion of presents, and money wrung 
from the merchants. The amount, as is usual in such 
cases, was exaggerated, but there is no doubt that the 
English had suffered severely. 

The truth was that the Bay offered an opening for 
European traders at once alluring and disappointing. 
The country was far richer and more productive than the 
southern provinces; prices were low; there was a 
constant tendency among the Company’s servants, alike 
of an earlier and a later day, to forsake sandy Madras for 
the sweet plenties of Bengal. But this wealthy land had 
its disadvantages. Even in the 17th century, as we have 
seen, imperial commands were not always obeyed there. 
The Subahdar was often a prince of the blood, ambitious, 
arrogant and tyrannical, powerful with the wealth of the 
province, and remote from control alike by birth and 
situation. Farmans for trade might be obtained from the 
Moghal, but it by no means followed that they would be 
enforced. That depended upon the Prince’s humour and 
the Company’s bribes and other people’s bribes. 

Moreover, the Subahdar of Bengal was a more powerful 
person than the authorities with whom the English had 
to deal in the south. And he had far greater opportuni- 
ties of exercising his power over the European traders 
who visited his dominions. The Dutch at Pulicat, the 
English at Fort St George, the French at Pondichery, 
being on the sea-coast, had the protection of their armed 
Indiamen as well as garrisons and fortifications. The 
sea was always open to their fleets, save in the stormy 
months from October to December. The artisans who 
wove piece-goods for the staple investment on the 
Coromandel Coast were largely settled within a little 
distance of their European employers. But it was quite 
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otherwise in the wealthy northern province. There all 
the European factories were far inland. Dacca, Patna, 
Kasimbazar and Hugli, the chief centres of European 
commerce, were all connected by waterways, but the 
traffic that passed was liable at every point to the inter- 
ference and prohibition of the native authorities. The 
muslins of Dacca, the saltpetre of Patna, the silks of 
Kasimbazar could only be gathered together at Hugli by 
permission of the Subahdar and his dependents; they 
could only be sent down the river from Hugli by consent 
of the Governor of that city. Nowhere else had Moghal 
officers such unlimited opportunities for extortion; 
nowhere else did they. take such advantage of their 
opportunities. 

Gradually it was borne in upon the Company’s servants 
that they were paying very heavily for their trade, that 
it was unduly liable to interruption, and that it might be 
conducted upon more advantageous terms. So early as 
the time of Hedges this had become apparent. It was 
believed in 1683 that the Dutch meant to establish a 
fortified position at the mouth of the Ganges ; and Hedges 
thought that this was the only course for the English 
Company to follow. This was ‘the common thought,’ as 
Mr Wilson says, ‘ of the English in Bengal ’—a universal 
opinion forced on them by circumstances. In the South 
they saw the English settlements relatively free from the 
exactions under which they suffered, and capable of 
defying upon occasion the commands of the Moghal 
officers from behind their walls and bastions. They 
thought the same results would follow the establishment 
of fortifications in Bengal. 

This belief was also adopted by the Court of Directors, 
and led to the ill-conceived and ill-executed expeditions 
of Nicholson and Heath. It is needless here to relate 
the story of the fight at Hugli, the siege of Hijili, the 
absurd appearance before Chittagong, and the retreat to 
Fort St George. Sir Henry Yule long ago told the story 
as it is related in the Company’s records. We must take 
up the tale in 1690, when Charnock settled for the third 
time in Sutanuti, destined to be for a century and a half 
the capital of British India. Charnock returned, it will 
be remembered, before any terms had been definitely 
concluded, or as definitely concluded as Indian conditions 
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allowed. The first buildings were mean and squalid huts. 
When Goldsborough visited the settlement he found that 
even the site of the factory-house had not been marked 
out, and that a Roman Catholic church had been placed 
in the only suitable spot. The English were entirely at 
the Nawab’s mercy. It was no use beginning to build 
until the royal farman was received ; and that was still 
detained by the Governor of Surat till compensation was 
paid for the shipping seized by the English during the 
war. In 1694 the Bengal council complained that they 
could not induce the Subahdar and the Diwan to consent 
to a ‘firm settlement,’ and feared that they would never 
obtain their consent so long as the existing Diwan 
continued in office. It was only in 1695 that it was 
resolved to erect any brick buildings, and nothing more 
could be obtained than the Nawab’s connivance. 

In 1696, however, a change for the better occurred. 
Azimush-shan became Subahdar. A rebellion took place, 
and the Europeans in Bengal were authorised to protect 
themselves against the rebels. In the following year, it 
seems that guns were obtained from Madras. The Court 
at this time were not prepared to spend much money on 
fortifications. They ordered the defences to be confined 
to the factory-house. They wanted a small fort, so that 
a numerous garrison would be unnecessary, although they 
wrote at the same time that Fort William was to be such 
as to give ‘full security to you and satisfaction to us.’ 
They had grown wise enough to desire security, but 
remained foolish enough to expect to get it cheap. 

Nevertheless, incomplete as was the measure they 
were prepared to sanction, it was the first step. The 
next was to procure a grant of the three towns—Sutanuti, 
Calcutta, and Govindpur. The Council applied to the 
Zemindar; he professed himself very ready to grant 
them to the English in some native’s name, but absolutely 
refused to grant them in the name of the Company. In 
the one case he felt he would be at liberty to revoke the 
grant whenever he pleased ; in the other he knew it would 
be practically irrevocable. That failing, the Council 
applied to the Prince. A present of 2000 rupees 
proved sufficient. The grant was made. The towns 
passed into the possession of the Company for an annual 
rent of 1200 rupees, and before long began to justify the 
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Directors’ hope that they would become ‘the most 
flourishing spot of ground in Bengal.’ 

It seems, however, that people in England, if not in 
Bengal also, exaggerated the significance of the grant. 
The Court wrote that they could now fortify themselves 
as they pleased, since it was no longer any concern of 
‘the Moors,’ They had to learn that they had not 
acquired complete sovereign rights such as they practi- 
cally enjoyed at Madras, and that their authority 
extended but a little way beyond the collection of taxes 
and the administration of civil justice. In 1702 the 
Council was obliged to report that they had to treat the 
revenue cautiously lest a Moghal officer should be sent as 
judge. Not long after, when a native peon was killed in 
a brawl with some sailors, the man’s relations had to be 
bribed to prevent their appealing for justice to the native 
powers. Conversely, when a sailor was killed in a brawl 
with some natives, nothing could be done for lack of a 
court of judicature. Even the chaplain lifted up his heel 
against the Council. Parson Adams, who resembled 
Fielding’s character only in name, refused to surrender 
his servant when the latter was ordered to be imprisoned. 
When the London Company and the English Company 
were united in 1704, the Fort William Council feared to 
announce it to the local powers till all the goods for 
investment had safely arrived in Calcutta. 

The same fear of hurting Moghal susceptibilities is 
manifested in several passages of the Court’s letters about 
Fort William. Bastions might be built at the corners of 
the factory under pretence of closets, or points under the 
guise of warehouses. Ten years later they are still 
harping on the same string, and instruct President 
Weltden to strengthen the fort, ‘under some fair pre- 
tence. They wax angry when they hear of ‘the pompous 
appearance’ of Fort William by the water-side, and insist 
that it shall be called a fort as little as possible. The 
Bengal factors themselves seized the occasion of Aurang- 
zib’s death to strengthen their two landward bastions, as 
‘an interregnum offers the properest opportunity’ for 
new works. Ata later period the Court complained that 
their servants in Bengal were so much in awe of the 
country powers that immense contributions were easily 
and shamefully given. This is not surprising. They 
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were only following the example which the Court 
had set. 

The truth appears to be that the Court never really 
grasped the situation. In 1710, for example, they ordered 
Fort William to be strengthened because they found that 
Fort St George hindered demands for peshkash, and 
checked the interference of subordinate officials. But 
they did not understand that, if the policy of self-protec- 
tion were to be pursued effectively, they would have to 
make a considerable increase in their military establish- 
ment. They wished to be able to defy the orders of the 
Subahdar, but were unwilling to provide what was needed 
to resist his power. The factors in Bengal wished to 
secure additional territory. They sought and obtained 
an imperial grant of the thirty-eight ‘ towns’ nearest the 
settlement, and reported that the additional revenue 
would pay for additional soldiers. But the Court were 
doubtful of the advantage. If the towns were prosperous, 
they argued, the Moors would wish to take them back ; 
and, they added, ‘it is not politic for us to be encumbered 
with much territory.’ 

In these circumstances, with the Court desiring 
immunity from extortion but not providing the means of 
resistance, and with the factors themselves busied with a 
private trade which they feared to injure, it was tolerably 
clear that little would be done to check the demands of 
the Subahdar and the greed of hissubordinates. English 
relations with the native powers in Bengal consisted of de- 
mands on the one side, threats, protests and concessions on 
the other. Year after year, for instance, the valuable salt- 
petre boats were stopped on their way down to Calcutta, 
either by the orders of the Subahdar or by his collectors 
of customs on their own initiative. Sometimes a party of 
soldiers would be sent up-stream to clear them by force, 
whence ensued conflicts. On one occasion, it is reported 
that the boats were fired on from a custom-house, where- 
on the ensign in charge landed and burnt it after a fight 
lasting an hour and a half. Another time the boats were 
attacked by land and water; the English ensign was shot, 
but twenty or thirty of the customs-people were killed. 
But these seem to have been cases where the custom 
officers were acting without orders. When the Subahdar 
stopped the boats, as in 1708 and 1709, the Council ordered 
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them to be cleared at any price—in the first case paying 
14,000 rupees and in the second 45,000 rupees for the 
Subahdar’s sanad. The latter case was particularly 
exasperating, for within six months of his appointment 
the Subahdar was dismissed, on which the Diwan of the 
province immediately demanded 20,000 rupees, with 
threats of stopping the saltpetre boats again. 

This was not the only form that obstruction of trade 
could take. Another method was to claim customs on 
English goods under the pretext that they belonged to 
the Company’s native merchants. In some cases this was 
no doubt quite justifiable ; it was found, for example, that 
President Weltden had been selling the Company’s passes. 
Or a wider form of coercion was resorted to. The 
authorities could easily forbid merchants to suppiy the 
Company with goods for its investment. Thus in 1708 
the Governor of Hugli was seeking to make the merchants 
give a bond not to trade with the English—an effort 
which promptly extracted 15,000 rupees for the Diwan’s 
sanad. In 1711 Robert Hedges was at Kasimbazar. The 
Diwan was again demanding a high price—45,000 rupees 
for himself and 15,000 for the Subahdar. The Council 
were prepared to give only 30,000 ; and the Diwan accord- 
ingly forbade the silk merchants to provide anything. 
They had assuredly been punished, Hedges says, if they 
had sold him anything. 

By the time that Fort William was fifteen years old, it 
was clear that the fort and three towns were not sufficient 
for the Company’s needs, if the exactions of the Moghal 
authorities were to be avoided. The extent of territory 
was too trifling to allow the maintenance of more than a 
tiny garrison. Moreover, the Company’s trade could not 
be confined to its limits. Efforts had been made to carry 
on commerce from Calcutta, but they had failed. The 
English city was an emporium, not a manufacturing 
centre. But both these defects might be remedied if 
additional territory were obtained. Hence Surman’s 
embassy to Farrukh Siyar in the years: 1714-17, which 
after many delays was entirely successful. Permission 
to purchase the thirty-eight towns that the Council 
desired was granted ; and the Moghal also accorded the 
right of freely using theroyal mint at Murshidabad without 
paying duties on the bullion carried thither. The news 
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was received at Calcutta with great rejoicings, with 
bonfires and salutes, with libations of wine by the Council 
and of punch by the garrison. But, when the Kasimbazar 
factors desired Murshid Quli Khan, the Subahdar, to put 
them in possession of their rights, he explicitly and 
publicly refused. Whatever the farmans may grant, 
he said, you shall neither use the mint nor purchase the 
towns. ‘This refusal,’ the Council resolved when they 
learnt of the Subahdar’s words, ‘is not to pass with us for 
an answer. But it was the only answer they received 
for forty years. 

Murshid Quli Khan died in 1725, after having ruled 
Bengal as either Diwan or Subahdar ever since 1701. He 
was succeeded by his son-in-law, Shujah Khan. On the 
latter’s death a short struggle took place between his son 
Sarfaraz Khan and Allahwirdi Khan; and Allahwirdi, 
having slain his rival, became Subahdar in 1741. Allah- 
wirdi’s government was distinguished by the duration and 
severity of the Marathas’ attack upon Bengal. The war 
began with Allahwirdi’s succession and lasted for ten 
years; the Marathas finally accepted an annual tribute 
of twelve lakhs (120,000/.) and the cession of Orissa. 

It is not a little astonishing that the English entirely 
failed to improve their position during so long, arduous 
and indecisive a struggle. If the rebellion of a petty rajah 
had enabled Fort William to be built in 1697, one would 
have supposed the repeated invasions of the Bhonsle 
sufficient to justify the strengthening of the fort, the 
enlargement of its garrison and the completion of its 
stores, unless the Presidents of Fort William were supine 
and the Court of Directors foolish. Indeed, they allowed 
Allahwirdi to bleed the Company of three lakhs and 
more, on the strength of the Maratha troubles; but the 
only addition which was made to the defences of Calcutta, 
with the exception of a few useless batteries, was an 
unfinished ditch, dug at the expense of the native 
merchants. Already in 1725 the timbers in the bastions 
were so rotten that they had to be propped up. In 
1729 the south curtain was rendered defenceless by the 
building of out-houses which masked the flanking-fire of 
the bastions. In 1742, after the outbreak of the Maratha 
troubles, and after the Court had observed the precarious 
state of Indian politics, both the Italian engineer Forresti 
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and the Company’s commandant Major Knipe condemned 
Fort William as untenable. But Knipe died at Madras, 
and Forresti was dismissed by the Court as an ex- 
travagant schemer. In 1747 Commodore Griffin saw 
the fort and pronounced it indefensible. Captain Fenwick 
in vain attempted to induce the President to erect works 
to include the fatal church that commanded the gorges of 
all four bastions. Jaspar Jones, a captain of artillery, 
addressed to the Council a letter declaring that there was 
not an embrasure fit to hold a gun or a carriage fit to 
mount one; the Council only observed that his letter 
was irregular. So, between the President’s indolence and 
the Council’s apathy, the Court’s dislike of spending 
money and the death or neglect of every person com- 
petent to advise upon military affairs, Fort William, 
with ruinous walls unable to bear a gun, with great 
windows cut in its curtains, with out-buildings that 
obstructed the fire of the bastions, and with a church 
and houses near at hand commanding it, looked like a 
deserted Moorish fort instead of a European stronghold. 
Meanwhile, under English rule, Calcutta had grown 
wealthy and populous, deserving of more prudent 
Governors. Charnock’s mud huts had long given place 
to well-built mansions. The beauty and prosperity of 
the settlement is attested by both French and Dutch 
neighbours. Its population, which Hamilton at the 
beginning of the century had estimated at 10,000 or 12,000 
was estimated by Holwell fifty years later at 400,000. 
That, like other estimates unsupported by enumeration, 
is an exaggerated figure ; but beyond doubt in Hamilton’s 
time Calcutta was a small town ; in Holwell’s a large city. 
Its revenues had grown twenty-fold. As in the other 
principal settlements of the Company, a Mayor’s Court 
had been established for civil, and a Court of Quarter 
Sessions for criminal justice. The latter must have been 
extremely necessary. Young ‘writers’ were often wild, 
and seafaring men licentious; while the Council con- 
sidered itself capable only of sending offenders home. 
On one occasion aship’s mate had made a man stand still 
by threats of murder, while he caned him to the effusion 
of blood. On another, an officer of the garrison ran a 
man through while he was protesting that he was too 
drunk to fight. But an even more important tribunal 
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was the Cutchery Court, in which the Zemindar sat to 
dispense summary justice. This court was established in 
1704, and at the beginning was just like the Choultry 
Court at Madras. But, whereas the latter was always 
confined to petty causes and misdemeanours, the Court 
of Cutchery became the main court for native justice; 
and the Zemindar could sit and give sentence even on 
murderers, his judgment merely requiring confirmation 
by the President. As the Zemindar also collected the 
revenues, he was, in effect, the controller and manager of 
the native city. As in early days at Madras, so also in 
Calcutta, frequent efforts were made by the Company to 
impose new taxation and by the inhabitants to resist it. 
Assessments were made for the repair of roads and the 
building of a court-house and jail; but, though these 
evoked great clamour, the city continued to grow in 
wealth and prosperity. 

Such was the state of affairs just before the middle 
of the 18th century, when Dupleix was laying his 
schemes for the extension of French influence. The 
twelve years which include the capture of Madras by La 
Bourdonnais, the capture of Calcutta by Siraj-ud-daula, 
the overthrow of that Prince and the establishment of 
Mir Jafar by English arms, are too crowded with 
momentous events for a detailed narrative to be attempted 
here. But the general connexion of events may be briefly 
suggested. It is very clear that alike in Madras and 
Calcutta long immunity from attack had bred a general 
feeling of confidence and carelessness ; and at both settle- 
ments there was an enormous miscalculation of the 
action of the native powers. Madras, though far from 
being in such a helpless condition as Fort William, was 
still ill-fortified. The western face of Fort St George, in 
particular, was an old wall supported only by the houses 
built against it. But though the formation of a new 
front was under discussion, nothing had been done when 
La Bourdonnais anchored in the Madras roads. The 
garrison was recruited, so the Council complained, partly 
from Newgate and partly from Bedlam. The Directors 
had resolved on raising the garrison to six hundred 
Europeans; but there werenot three hundred when Madras 
was captured in 1746. This was bad; but the fatal mis- 
take was made in discouraging Barnett and the English 
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squadron from attacking Pondichery in 1745. This was 
done merely in order to soothe the Nawab, Anwar-ud-din 
Khan. It would have been justifiable if Morse had 
acceded to Dupleix’s proposals for a neutrality in 1744. 
‘But Morse displayed an extraordinary pitch of folly in 
not employing the English squadron to destroy an enemy 
with whom he had refused to enter into terms. He was, 
in fact, faced with the choice of disobeying the orders of 
the Company, who forbade a neutrality with the French, 
or those of the Nawab, who forbade an attack upon them. 
By doing neither thoroughly, Morse threw away the 
English chances at the opening of the war. His error 
was completed by Peyton, who succeeded to the command 
of the squadron after Barnett’s death. He delivered 
Madras into Dupleix’s hands by deserting it without a 
shadow of excuse. 

Thus Madras fell; but not the English with it; for 
then were seen the fruits of the preceding century of 
progress. Fort St David at once took up the struggle. 
The Company was unwilling to lose its wealthy presidency. 
Recruits were sent out. The Ministry despatched an ex- 
pedition ; and many of those who sailed on it entered per- 
manently into the Company’s service. Before ten years 
were out, the military strength of the English in southern 
India was wonderfully increased in numbers as well as 
improved in personnel and in experience of war. 

Meanwhile the inhabitants of Calcutta had been 
living in fear of a French attack, but quite unconscious 
of the storm that was actually approaching them. 
Allahwirdi Khan died, prognosticating evil, it was said, 
of the atrocious European doings in the South, where the 
Moghal’s peace had been so scandalously violated. He 
was succeeded by Siraj-ud-daula, the very sight of whom 
was thought ill-omened by his subjects. Angry at an 
insult supposed or real, he resolved to teach the Europeans 
a lesson. He appeared before Calcutta. To the surprise 
of all, it fell. 

The progress of the war in the South allowed Madras 
to send Clive and Watson to reconquer the English 
position in Bengal; it was recovered as easily as it had 
been lost; and Siraj-ud-daula, losing his confidence at 
once, made peace. Then emerged a situation of the 
greatest interest. Siraj-ud-daula could not be trusted ; 
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already he was seeking for French help to punish the 
English for their insolence. The French were again at 
war with the English. Hitherto, neutrality had always 
been observed in the Ganges; but that had been in the 
days of strong Nawabs, resolved on maintaining order in 
their dominions. The English had learnt to their cost 
the danger of trusting to benevolence. And could the 
French engage themselves to a firm neutrality? Negotia- 
tions took place. Renault at Chandernagore could speak 
for himself, but could not answer for the authorities at 
Pondichery or the Mauritius. The true French policy 
was obvious enough, as Law at Murshidabad urged on 
Renault. It was to form an alliance with the Nawab 
and expel the English, even if that necessitated Bussy’s 
marching from the Deccan. Such a policy was perfectly 
feasible. But De Leyrit from Pondichery had already 
forbidden it. The truth was that the efforts of the 
French were spread over an area too wide for their 
resources. They could not maintain their supremacy in 
the South, at Aurangabad and in Bengal at the same 
time. De Leyrit wished to avoid trouble in Bengal, in 
order that he might secure his position in the South; he 
could not resolve to order Bussy northwards; he pre- 
ferred an illusory to a real advantage. Had Renault 
possessed greater force of character, he might have dis- 
obeyed De Leyrit’s orders. But the fate of La Bourdonnais 
and Dupleix was not encouraging to French adminis- 
trators. So Renault would not ally himself with Siraj- 
ud-daula, but could not guarantee neutrality. It was 
the case of Morse once more. Fear of the Abdali and 
fear of the English kept Siraj-ud-daula from sending 
effective help to Chandernagore. Thus it fell before 
Clive and Watson; and the only power which could have 
supported Siraj-ud-daula was safely removed. 

The rest of the tragedy was soon played out. The 
Nawab, after allowing the French to be overthrown, 
continued his urgent messages to Bussy for help; he 
sent money to the Frenchman Law, and uttered threats 
against Watts and imprecations on the English. Un- 
accustomed to self-restraint, his heart broke out at every 
moment. Watched by young impetuous Scrafton, sleep- 
less with excitement at the great impending event, and 
by subtle, clear-sighted Watts, with his impenetrable 
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caution; urged on to excesses by the Setts, the great 
native bankers, eager to hasten his fall lest they them- 
selves should be numbered with his victims; terrified by 
the mysterious whispers of Omichand, and faced by the 
iron resolution of Clive, the Nawab displayed a fatuity 
and incompetence that could hardly be surpassed. All 
Calcutta knew of the conspiracy against him. The 
bankers of his capital had already discounted it. Yet he 
chose such a time to quarrel with the leader of his army, 
and his destined successor, Mir Jafar, and never ceased 
to disgust and offend his principal ministers. So the 
inevitable end came with the scattering of his suspicious 
troops at Plassey, his hurried flight, his recognition by a 
victim of his cruelty, and his murder in the palace at 
Murshidabad. 

Thus closely were events both in the Carnatic and 
Bengal woven together. Without the increased establish- 
ment caused by the French war, Clive could not have re- 
covered Calcutta; without Dupleix’s ambition, the French 
war need not have spread to India; without the opulence 
and power engendered by a century of quiet growth, 
the Company could neither have possessed fortresses 
and cities, nor have enlisted the English Ministry on 
its behalf. There could have been no wars had not great 
interests been at stake; and those great interests were of 
older growth. The origin of the whole must therefore 
be sought, not in the vain schemes of Dupleix or even 
the resolute genius of Clive, but in the obscure doings of 
humble ‘factors’ for a hundred years before. Even when 
deduction is made for their vices and errors, surely they 
were profitable servants. 

H. DoDWELL, 
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Ir will be generally admitted that the efficiency of a nation 
| depends at the bottom, not upon the nature of its laws, 
| religion, and social institutions, but upon the condition of 
its people. No doubt there is a correlation between the 
two ; sooner or later the one inevitably tends to react upon 
| the other; but it is the condition of the people which is 
' the primary and essential factor in national progress or 
decadence. This being the case, the function of the State 
must be to secure the highest possible mental and 
physical development of the mass of its citizens; and this 
must be the objective of all true social reform. 

The factors concerned in this development are 
numerous and varied, but all of them may be referred to 
one of two groups. They are either intrinsic or extrinsic, 
that is, due to heredity or environment; and it is the 
relative influence of these in the development of the in- 
dividual and the well-being of the community which it is 
proposed to consider. Such a consideration seems not 
inopportune, because it is a subject on which widely 
divergent views are maintained, and even professional 
biologists are divided into two distinct schools regarding 
the effects of heredity and environment upon the course of 
evolution. More than a hundred years ago (in 1809) 
Lamarck propounded the view that the offspring might 
start life from a higher developmental plane owing to 
the transmission of qualities acquired by its immediate 
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antecedents. A similar opinion was held by Charles 
Darwin and Herbert Spencer, the former explaining such 
occurrence by his ‘ provisional hypothesis of Pangenesis,’ 
the latter by his theory of ‘Biological Units.’ But 
with the discovery of the continuity of the germ plasm, 
and largely as a result of the writings of August 
Weismann, opinion underwent a profound change. 
Weismann has since very materially modified his views 
as to the effect of the environment upon the germ plasm ; 
but the insistence upon its immutability by such writers 
as Sir Ray Lankester and Dr Archdall Reid has caused it 
to be assumed by the laity that this immutability of the 
germ is now an established fact, and that variations are 
never due to the action of the environment, but are ‘ spon- 
taneous’ in origin. 

This state of mind is manifest even in the Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Feeble-minded, which 
declared that, while mental defect had a strong tendency 
to be inherited, it was usually ‘spontaneous’ in origin. It 
is, however, quite a mistake to imagine that this view of 
the impossibility of the germ plasm being modified by 
the environment, or even of the non-transmission of 
acquirements, is held by all biologists. On the contrary, 
during the last few years there has been a distinct reaction 
from the elaborate theories of Weismann, as well as from 
the mechanical doctrine of the phenomena of life; and 
several valuable works have been published reaffirming 
the Lamarckian and vitalistic positions. One of the most 
recent and important is that of Prof. Marcus Hartog on 
‘Problems of Life and Reproduction.’ In this work the 
author shows that the reproductive division of the cell 
takes place in accordance with a force which he designates 
‘mitokinetism,’ and which differs from any physical force 
with which we are at present acquainted; he further 
shows that this cell-division is a natural provision for the 
removal of senescence; he discusses the whole problem of 
fertilisation, adduces many arguments and instances in 
favour of the transmission of acquired characters, 
and reaffirms the vitalistic as opposed to the mechanical 
or physico-chemical theory of life. Prof. Hartog will, no 
doubt, incur the odium biologicum for these opinions, but 
the arguments and facts brought forward are such as 
cannot be ignored in any honest attempt to arrive at the 

2c2 
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true factors underlying development; and his book is 
exceedingly interesting as showing the existence of a 
band of workers, endeavouring fearlessly to seek the 
truth. 

Wefindasimilar divergence of opinion withregard to the 
methods of social reform. On the one hand, the Eugenists 
are supposed to hold the opinion that heredity counts 
for everything, and that the influence of the environment, 
if it exists at all, is so infinitesimal that it may be entirely 
ignored. On the other hand, the Environists, if I may so 
term them, hold the exactly opposite view. According 
to them, heredity is of no moment; all individuals are 
born with equal potentialities ; and the inequalities which 
subsequently appear are entirely due to the surroundings. 
They consequently seek the remedy for all human and 
social defects in an improvement of the environment. 
It may be that such restricted views as these are only 
held by the most extreme protagonists of either school ; 
nevertheless they mark two distinct lines of thought 
which are very apparent in propaganda and suggested 
policy, and they serve as a convenient standpoint from 
which the question may be discussed. 

Now even a casual acquaintance with the facts of 
everyday life should be sufficient to show the falsity of 
such extreme ideas. It is obvious that both heredity and 
environment, nature and nurture, must play a part in 
the production of each individual. Indeed, when the 
matter is considered closely, the connexion between them 
is seen to be much more intimate than is commonly 
supposed, and it is byno means easy to say where the one 
begins and the other ends. The réle of the germ plasm, 
which constitutes the organic link between successive 
generations, is not to transmit organs and tissues already 
laid down in miniature, as was formerly thought, but 
merely to hand on certain potentialities of development. 
Before these potentialities can be realised some kind of 
milieu is clearly essential ; and hence environment must 
be concerned in, and a condition of, all development. On 
the other hand, even if it could be shown that the appear- 
ance of some particular quality or property of the in- 
dividual was largely the result of external influences—as, 
for instance, the development of pigment in the epithelial 
cells of animals exposed to bright sunshine—it is clear 
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that this could never have been produced without an 
inherent potentiality for such development. The point 
to be emphasised is that the life-cycle of every individual 
is an incessant reaction between intrinsic tendency and 
extrinsic stimulus, and that his condition is neces- 
sarily dependent not on heredity or environment, but 
on both. 

It does not follow, however, that these two factors 
exert an equal influence. It is possible for the inherent 
tendency to the development of a particular quality to 
be so potent that no action of the environment is specially 
needed for its manifestation; on the other hand, the 
tendency may be so slight that no condition of the 
environment, however favourable, suffices to call the 
quality into being. A familiar instance of the former 
occurs in the black skin of negroes born in temperate 
climates, and of the latter in the absence of pigment 
of the albino. It is, however, with such qualities as 
make for the efficiency or non-efficiency of society that 
we are particularly concerned; and the problem is to 
ascertain the relative parts which these two factors play 
in their development. 

During recent years numerous attempts have been 
made to solve this problem; but many of them are far 
from satisfactory. Those who have approached the 
subject from the point of view of heredity have only too 
often ignored the possible effect of the environment ; 
whilst those who have dealt with it from the aspect of 
the environment have been too prone to exclude the 
possible influence of heredity. Undoubtedly the re- 
searches of both Mendelians and Biometricians have led 
to the discovery of facts of the utmost importance; but 
it cannot be too strongly urged that such human qualities 
as ‘character,’ ‘ability’ and ‘social efficiency’ are ex- 
tremely complex, and in dealing with them the greatest 
care is needed to ascertain all the factors involved. It is 
only when all these possible influences have been sifted 
to the bottom in each case, and a sufficiently large series 
of such cases collected, that the establishment of general 
conclusions becomes possible. 

For instance, the recurrence, generation after genera- 
tion, of some particular aptitude, trait or peculiarity may 
be due to a marked tendency deeply ingrained in the 
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family ; but it may also be due to the fact that each suc- 
cessive generation has been exposed to an environment 
especially favourable for its production. It is quite likely 
that many so-called inherited qualities, such, for example, 
as ability in music, art or administration, may in this 
way be as much influenced by early surroundings and 
training as by heredity. The only proof of the existence 
of a tendency in marked degree would be the develop- 
ment of the quality in spite of the environment. On the 
other hand, it cannot be questioned that the attempt to 
correlate certain individual peculiarities with certain 
particular factors of the environment, regardless of the 
possible influence of heredity, may readily give rise to 
most fallacious conclusions. ~~. 

With regard to many Anatomical conditions, the 
evidence .is now sufficiently clear to enable fairly definite 
statements to be made. We know, for instance, that the 
general bodily conformation of man, together with 
certain particular deviations therefrom, are determined 
by heredity. With regard to the psychological attributes 
of mankind, however, using this term to embrace his 
moral, mental and social qualities, there is much more 
difficulty, and further research is greatly needed. 

I propose first of all to deal with heredity and en- 
vironment as they affect the individual, and it will 
be convenient to consider first stature and physical 
development. It is a well-known fact that stature and 
physique vary with race and even with nationality. The 
tall Patagonians, the dwarfed Fuegians, the massive 
Teutons, and the small Laplanders and Japanese are 
sufficiently familiar examples. It is possible that to 
some extent these differences may be induced by differ- 
ences of climate, food and mode of life; but that they 
are largely hereditary is shown by the fact that they still 
tend to persist in individuals born and reared in foreign 
surroundings. Even in a mixed race like the English, 
living under practically identical conditions, the average 
stature of those of Teutonic and those of Celtic ancestry 
is markedly different. The influence of heredity in 
determining stature has, indeed, been fully demonstrated 
by experiments conducted on Mendelian lines. 

It does not follow, however, that the environment has 
no effect; on the contrary, there are many reasons for 
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thinking that its influence may be considerable. The 
child born of a debilitated mother is often, although not 
invariably, smaller than the offspring of a healthy 
mother, even though there be no hereditary defect. It is 
now generally admitted that not only the health, but 
also the age, of the mother has an influence upon the 
child’s vitality and physique ; and it seems probable that 
this is due to the fact that the maternal capacity for 
nourishing the embryo requires some time to attain its 
maximum, and then undergoes a gradual decline. Again, 
children born and reared in city slums are on the average 
smaller than those of similar stocks brought up under 
more healthy conditions; and a great acceleration of 
development takes place when they are removed to more 
healthy surroundings.. Youths who pass the greater 
part of their day in stuffy offices, ill-ventilated workshops, 
insanitary houses and factories, or in coal-mines, do not 


develop to the same extent as those brought up under 


more hygienic conditions. Severe illness often operates 


to check the growth of the child, and sometimes to such 
an extent that even when recovery has taken place, the 


arrears are never fully made up. 
There is some evidence that during the past fifty years 


the average stature of the population of this and several 
other European nations has been raised ; indeed, it has 
been stated by Dr Soren Hansen that the mean height to- 
day is between one and two inches more than it was at 
the former period. The improvement which has been 
brought about in the surroundings of the people during 
this time is well known; and hence it might be assumed 
that this result clearly shows the unimportance of 
heredity. But this by no means follows. One possible 
explanation may be that the altered social conditions 
tend to encourage a relative preponderance of the 
naturally taller stocks; but the most likely explanation 
would seem to be that these improvements are now 
permitting development, formerly impeded by unsanitary 
conditions, to take place in a more natural manner. The 
recently discovered skeletons of prehistoric men demon- 
_ strate the existence of types whose stature was practi- 

cally identical with that of those living to-day; and the 
general conclusion to which we are forced is that, whilst 
each individual inherits a certain potentiality of bodily 
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growth, this may fail to take effect owing to an adverse 
environment. 


Let us now turn to another condition of the greatest 
importance, namely, that of disease. It is commonly 
thought that the influence of the environment in the 
production of disease far transcends that of heredity; 
and there is no doubt that such factors as exposure, 
imperfect sanitation, unsuitable food, improper and 
unhealthy modes of life, are responsible for many morbid 
conditions. The greater our knowledge of the physio- 
logical requirements of the body, and the more wide- 
spread our application of that knowledge, the higher will 
be the standard of individual health. Moreover, it is 
now well recognised that a large number of diseases are 
due to infection from without by microbes ; and there is 
little doubt that further research will result in a still 
larger proportion of diseases being attributed to this 
cause. But it must not be assumed that for these 
reasons environment counts for everything and heredity 
for nothing. To take the case of infections, although an 
external agent is essential, yet this may be introduced 
into the system without necessarily giving rise to the 
particular disease. Individuals differ enormously in their 
susceptibility to germs; some persons are quite immune, 
and relative or complete immunity is often a family 
quality, and is clearly inherited. Scarlet fever is a 
disease complete immunity to which is not uncommon. 
The susceptibility of different families and stocks to the 
tubercle bacillus varies within a very wide range; and 
the practised physician has learned by experience that 
the prognosis in any person who becomes infected is 
more apt to be dependent upon the family history than 
upon the particular clinical symptoms. 

Such inherited differences of constitution may even 
bring about a racial change, owing to the survival and 
propagation of the immune and the extinction of the 
susceptible. Thus measles, which is a frequent and com- 
paratively harmless complaint amongst civilised peoples, 
is as fatal as the plague when introduced into a com- 
munity for the first time. As has been well pointed out 
by Dr Archdall Reid, the immunity of a nation to a 
morbid process is directly proportionate to its previous 
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experience of that process. Even when we consider those 
diseases which are the result of exposure, defective 
hygiene and the like, heredity still exerts an influence 
which cannot be ignored. Natural resistance, longevity, 
and a tendency to premature decay, are undoubtedly 
heritable qualities. Probably no diseases, as such, any 
more than organs, as such, are ever ‘inherited’; but there 
is not the slightest doubt that a hereditary tendency to 
particular derangements of function and to premature 
senility of particular tissues, what. is called a ‘ diathesis,’ 
is exceedingly common. Indeed, my experience is that 
such inherited defects of constitution lie at the root of a 
very large amount of the disease to which man is subject, 
even that which is directly excited by the environment. 
Dr Hastings Gilford has recently drawn attention to this 
in a most exhaustive and interesting work on the dis- 
orders of development. In some cases the inborn tendency 
is so potent that the disease makes its appearance what- 
ever the nature of the environment, being in fact actually 
called ‘ hereditary.’ Examples are to be found in hemo- 
philia, some forms of spinal paralysis and chorea, certain 
morbid conditions of the eye, etc. Many family histories 
have now been published showing the repeated occurrence 
of these diseases generation after generation, amidst an 
environment not differing from the ordinary. 

One particular form of disease has such important and 
far-reaching social consequences as to merit special atten- 
tion, namely disease of the mind. There are some 
varieties of insanity which are certainly brought about 
by faults of the environment; for example, poisons in- 
troduced into the body from without, or generated by the 
body itself, may interfere with the function of the brain 
cells to such an extent that the person becomes insane. 
In other cases the mind may be gradually worn down by 
long-continued strain, by domestic woes or business 
worries ; and the high pressure incident to modern life 
unquestionably imposes a greater strain upon the nervous 
system than did the simpler life led by our forefathers, 
and so conduces to mental breakdown. Indeed, in many 
cases of insanity enquiry will reveal the presence of some 
adverse factor of the environment which has determined 
the attack. But recent enquiries have shown that some- 
thing more than this is necessary, Certain individuals 
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may be subjected to the most intense mental and physical 
stress, to privations, intoxications, bereavement, domestic 
tribulation, even financial ruin, without showing the 
slightest tendency to lose their reason; and it is now 
well established that the effect of such troubles is com- 
paratively slight, provided there is no inherited’ predis- 
position to insanity. From family histories, which have 
been carefully compiled, it is clear that, in the great 
majority of persons who become insane, there is a well- 
marked hereditary tendency; and all lunacy experts are 
now agreed that it is this, rather than the environment, 
which is the essential cause of most cases of mental break- 
down. With regard to that still more serious intellectual 
disability—mental deficiency—the part played by heredity 
is even more marked. I have shown that between 80 and 
90 per cent. of such cases are the result of a morbid 
inheritance, the remaining small proportion being caused 
by accident or some form of acquired cerebral lesion. 
The influence of heredity in this condition is so potent 
that, if only one parent is mentally defective, the children 
will rarely be up to the normal standard, while I have 
not yet seen normal children where both parents were so. 

The opposite condition of mental ability and resis- 
tance is also largely determined by inheritance. It is 
perfectly true that education is necessary to bring out 
this inherent potentiality ; and in the absence of this the 
child most highly endowed by nature would cut but a 
sorry figure. Moreover there is good reason for thinking 
that even the best training and environment at present 
existing rarely suffice to bring about the full development 
of which any individual brain is capable. But there can 
be no greater mistake than to imagine that nature’s 
dullards can be converted into persons of ability by 
means of education. The examination of many thousands 
of schoo]-children has convinced me that not only do 
great differences exist in the degree of natural capacity, 
but that these differences run in families and are 
undoubtedly inherited. 

As already remarked, the investigation of the relative 
influences of heredity and environment in the develop- 
ment of character presents great difficulties. To a great 
extent this arises from the complexity of the subject to 
be investigated, for character is dependent on no single 
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and simple elemental quality, but is the resultant of the 
entire cerebration of the individual. Even such special 
personal qualities as honesty, sobriety, rectitude, thrift 
and their opposites, the combination of which make up the 
‘character’ of each unit, are far from being simple 
qualities, but are each dependent upon a complexity of 
mental reactions and interactions. On the whole, however, 
it seems likely that we may analyse individual character 
into three chief factors, namely, (1) its range of con- 
ception ; (2) its power of volition ; (3) its mental tempera- 
ment or disposition. 

With regard to the first of these, there can be no 
question that a person’s conceptions are influenced very 
largely by the nature of his upbringing. For instance, 
where, by reiterated precept and example, the ideals of 
honour and duty are constantly placed before the child, 
a criterion will be formed which cannot fail to play a 
part in influencing his future conduct. If, on the other 
hand, the early atmosphere is one of selfishness, thrift- 
lessness and dishonesty, this standard will be unknown 
to him, and conduct will be defective. But it must be 
remembered that the formation of such conceptions is a 
psychological process dependent upon brain structure, 
and necessitating the presence of a certain inherent brain 
capacity; and this capacity varies greatly in different 
individuals as a result of inherited tendencies. In some, 
. such acquirement is easy, in others more difficult, while 
in others again the intrinsic defect isso great as to render 
impossible the formation of such ideals, whatever the 
nature of the environment. For instance, there are 
persons who are fundamentally incapable of acquiring a 
‘moral sense’; and this condition is characteristic of one 
variety of mental deficiency. Similarly there are persons 
who are intrinsically incapable of developing an 
‘gsthetic’ or a ‘religious’ sense. 

With regard to the second factor—will-power—it 
should be noticed that a ‘good’ character is more apt to 
depend upon will exerted towards the inhibition rather 
than the initiation of action, in short upon control. This 
may certainly be developed by training and discipline, 
and the child who has only to express a wish to have it 
gratified, and who never learns to control his impulses 
while young, is not likely at a later age to subjugate his 
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desires to the good of the community—the result being 
vice, thriftlessness and anti-social conduct. But here also 
inheritance plays a part ; and there are many individuals 
so inherently defective in will that, even if they know the 
right course, they are incapable of shaping their conduct 
and inevitably take the line of least resistance. 

The third factor—temperament or disposition—is 
dependent upon the type of mental reaction and seems to 
be chiefly a matter of inheritance. But while particular 
families may be characterised on the whole by a particular 
temperament, it is to be remembered that the ancestry of 
each individual is extremely complex, and that, in conse- 
quence of this, heredity alone may give rise to considerable 
differences among the offspring of the same parents. No 
observant father of a tolerably large family can fail to 
notice the differences in the type of mental action, 
and the different mental characteristics, which dis- 
tinguish his children from one another from the earliest 
months or even weeks of life. These may subsequently 
undergo some modification, but it is by no means un- 
common to find that such features as acquisitiveness, 
gaiety, sombreness, timidity, pugnacity, docility, to 
mention but a few, appear quite spontaneously in the 
young child and persist throughout life. Such can only 
be due to innate tendencies. 

To sum up, ‘character’ is extremely complex. It is 
made up of certain inherited tendencies plus certain 
mental habits produced by training. In some individuals 
the presence of inherent defects of perception or will, or 
of strong tendencies towards the development of anti- 
social qualities, forms an insuperable barrier to right 
conduct, social worth and efficiency. In the absence of 
such inherited defects, a person’s conduct and behaviour 
will probably be largely influenced by the nature of his 
early training. It is a very important fact that one of the 
chief functions of the brain-cells is that of receiving im- 
pressions and forming associations, and that the brain 
comes under the influence of external agencies at a time 
when development is still very incomplete. Leaving 
pathological germinal tendencies out of account, the 
ancestry of the ordinary individual is so complex that his 
potentialities for development are extremely varied. He 
contains the seeds of both good and eyil; and it seems 
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likely that the nature of his ‘early environment will very 
largely determine which of these are developed. 

The effect of heredity is shown in the fact that a child 
may turn out an incorrigible rogue and vagabond under 
the best training. The influence of environment is shown 
by the fact that children rescued at an early age from 
the worst surroundings may develop into thoroughly 
satisfactory citizens ; of this I have seen many examples, 
and I attribute it to the fact that the parents’ depravity 
was acquired and not symptomatic of hereditary defect. 
It is also impossible to ignore the complete change of 
character which is often brought about, even in later life, 
through the influence of religious ideals. Heredity 
determines the quality and plasticity of the material, but 
environment supplies the mould. 


Hitherto we have dealt with the relative influences of 
heredity and environment in the development of the in- 
dividual ; it is now necessary to consider them in regard 
to the community and the race. It is often assumed that 
the highest possible development of each individual 
member of the community is necessarily synonymous with 
the highest possible development of the community as a 
whole; but this is by no means the case. As already 
pointed out, the developmental potentiality of some 
individuals is so defective that no environment, however 
favourable, is able to convert them into efficient citizens. 
There are also individuals who possess tendencies to the 
development of anti-social qualities so potent that no 
training or education can avail to nullify them. The 
presence of such people is necessarily a bar to the com- 
munity attaining the highest degree of efficiency ; this 
can only be reached when an optimum environment 
operates on an optimum developmental potentiality ; 
and the question which now confronts us is how this 
potentiality may be brought about—by heredity or by 
environment. 

First, with regard to environment—is it possible by 
improvement of this to remedy germinal defects or to 
augment germinal potentiality? It is plain that this 
question of the influence of the environment upon the 
germ-plasm is really the old and oft-debated one of the 
transmission of acquired characters. Assuming, first of 
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all, that there is no marked germinal imperfection, may 
the increased individual development brought about by | 
training and education, or the higher standard of health 
resulting from improved sanitation, so affect the germ- 
plasm that the next generation will start with a height- 
ened potentiality? Fifty years ago the answer would 
have been in the affirmative ; and Darwin explained the 
modus operandi of evolution by the hypothesis that the 
germ-cell was made up of infinitely small particles 
(‘gemmules’) derived from each organ of the body, so 
that the condition of these organs was naturally reflected 
in the resulting offspring. But there is now every reason 
for thinking that the germ-plasm is ‘continuous, and 
that it is to be regarded, not as a fresh product manu- 
factured anew by each individual, but as a detachment 
from a protoplasmic substance which has existed from 
the beginning of life, remaining separate in the body of 
each individual until such time as a portion of it is again 
handed on to form a subsequent generation. 

Since the germ-plasm is thus continuous, and since the 
germ-cells are in no way derived from the body or somatic 
cells, but solely from existing germ-plasm, it is contended 
that they cannot possibly be affected by any increased 
function developed or acquired by any bodily organs. 
For instance, it is held that, while use may increase the 
size and strength of the muscles to the highest limit, and 
while education may raise a person to the highest 
intellectual level, the germ-cells will be entirely unaffected 
by these changes—that, in short, acquired properties are 
not transmitted. The continuity of the germ-plasm may 
probably be taken as established ; and it must be admitted 
that many biologists accept the view of the non-trans- 
mission of acquirements largely for this very reason. 
But this consent is by no means universal; several 
eminent authorities hold the contrary view; and the 
question must still be regarded as not settled. Probably 
no one now accepts Darwin’s theory of gemmules or 
pangenesis; but during recent years it has beenascertained 
that many of the body organs, if they do not secrete 
gemmules, yet provide an internal secretion which is of 
vital necessity to the physiological function of the entire 
body. The future may show that this is the case with all 
organs, that the quality of the secretion varies with 
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organic development and function, and that it is capable 
of influencing the developmental capacity of the corre- 
sponding ‘determinant’ in the germ-cell. 

However this may be, I cannot but feel that the 
doctrine of the immutability of the germ-plasm has 
been carried too far; indeed, in his more recent works 
Weismann has himself admitted the possibility of its 
modification by the environment. Many years spent in 
the investigation of family histories has led me to the 
opinion that certain bodily diseases may so impair the 
germ-cell, in whole or in part, as to produce distinct 
pathological variations, which are capable of transmission 
to subsequent generations; and I believe this to be the 
origin of many of the defects and inabilities, particularly 
mental, which run in families to-day. How this effect is 
produced I do not know. It may be that particular 
germinal ‘ determinants’ (or constituents) are liable to be 
affected by a particular order of poisons generated in the 
body during the course of a disease, or that they are 
deprived of some essential food constituent ; but that the 
germ-cells may be prejudicially affected by such agencies 
I entertain no doubt. It is, indeed, inconceivable that it 
should be otherwise, and that the germ-plasm should lead 
a charmed life utterly uninfluenced by the nature of the 
fluids in which it is bathed and upon which it is de- 
pendent for its sustenance. These views are becoming 
more and more accepted ; and there is now a very con- 
siderable belief that such conditions in the parents as 
extreme tuberculosis, alcoholism, syphilis, lead-poisoning 
and possibly other deleterious conditions as yet unrecog- 
nised, may so diminish the vital capacity of the whole or 
certain portions of the germ-cell as to produce trans- 
missible pathological variations. 

But if this be true of adverse conditions, may not the 
opposite be true? The whole question of the causation 
of germinal variations, progressive and retrogressive, is 
still far from being understood, and is urgently in need of 
study; but it does not seem unreasonable to conclude 
that, since a pernicious environment may initiate retro- 
gressive transmissible changes, so an improved environ- 
ment may give still freer scope to the marvellous creative 
energy of the germ material, and thereby conduce to 
progressive changes and the further evolution of the 
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race. In this connexion the researches which have 
recently been made by Prof. Franz Boas, regarding the 
descendants of immigrants in America, are of great 
interest and importance. From a careful series of 
measurements of stature, weight, cephalic index and 
physiological development, Boas finds that considerable 
variations from the original racial type have taken 
place; and he considers that these can only have been 
caused by the influence of a changed environment. 

While, therefore, we are not justified in denying the 
possibility of the environment modifying or augmenting 
germinal capacity for development, it yet appears fairly 
certain that the lapse of many generations may take 
place before this effect is at all considerable. Moreover, 
augmentation of potentiality can probably only occur 
when the germ-plasm is healthy to start with. As we 
have seen, there are many individuals whose potentiality 
for development is already impaired ; and our knowledge 
of heredity is sufficient to show that such impairments 
are transmissible. With regard to. the precise laws 
governing this transmission we are still imperfectly 
informed. Some qualities conform to Mendel’s laws, 
others do not; and there is great need for further research 
regarding these matters. If the impairment is but slight, 
it seems likely that several generations of suitable mating 
may eradicate it, although in so doing there is the danger 
that the better stocks may be dragged down to the level 
of the inferior. It is also probable that at any time the 
latent tendency may again burst forth into full bloom 
under the influence of a congenial environment. If the 
impairment is pronounced, however, experience shows 
only too plainly that the most favourable external condi- 
tions, continued generation after generation, will fail to 
stamp it out. This is the case with mental defect, with 
many forms of insanity, also with certain tendencies to 
disease. Where degeneracy is firmly established, attempts 
to improve the stock through the medium of the 
environment are futile. 

Let us now briefly consider the other factor, namely, 
heredity. Whether arising ‘ spontaneously ’ (which term 
is but a confession of ignorance) or in consequence of the 
environment, there is no doubt that germinal variations, 
once produced, strongly tend to be transmissible. We 
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have seen the part which these inherent tendencies play 
in the development of the individual ; their persistence, 
generation after generation, causes them to play a still 
more important part in the progress and evolution 
of the race. The mating of two products of germinal 
impairment not only usually results in the transmission 
of the defect, but in many instances the defect actually 
becomes augmented. Thus the marriage of two 
persons with a slight neuropathic tendency often results 
in some of the offspring being definitely insane. The 
marriage of two persons, predisposed to insanity, often 
results in offspring who either develop the insanity at an 
earlier age or in a severer form; very often the stage is 
carried still further and assumes the form of incomplete 
structural development or mental defect. Again, the 
union of two persons who are only slightly mentally 
defective frequently results in a greater degree of 
deficiency, such as idiocy. These phenomena may not be 
fully explicable on the Mendelian doctrine of the segre- 
gation of unit characters, but they are clinical facts of 
much significance. 

May the converse occur? There is no doubt that a 
high developmental capacity is.germinal and just as 
transmissible as is germinal defect; consequently, if 
propagation could be restricted to the sound and capable 
and denied to the diseased and incapable, the aggregate 
efficiency of the community would necessarily be raised ; 
but would it be possible to increase inherent potentiality 
of development by this means? The analogy of the 
augmentation of defect suggests that it would, and 
that heredity supplies us with the means, to an incom- 
parably greater extent than environment, not merely of 
stamping out a threatening degeneracy, but of carrying 
forward the evolution of the race. 

It will be apparent from the foregoing remarks that 
there is still much to be learned regarding the influence 
of these two factors upon the development of the 
individual and the evolution of the race. These are 
matters of vital importance to any community; and no 
government can be regarded as fulfilling its duty which 
fails to make them objects of its first consideration. 
Governments, learned societies and private individuals 
spend enormous sums of money on geographical surveys, 
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ethnographical and archeological explorations, astro- 
nomical and meteorological investigations ; but the con- 
ditions which influence the development, the progress, 
and decay of man himself, are practically ignored. 

In spite of this imperfection of knowledge, however, 
certain facts are undeniable. With regard to the indi- 
vidual, it is clear that inheritance plays a most important 
part, and that the effect of environment is practically 
limited to affording or withholding opportunities for 
the realisation of such potentiality as is inherent. This 
potentiality varies enormously in different individuals ; 
some possess capabilities which only need favourable 
surroundings to ensure a very high degree of social 
worth ; others are so fundamentally defective that no 
environment, however favourable, will suffice to raise 
them to a condition of social fitness. It is necessary to 
emphasise this point, if only in order to lessen the 
waste of money, time and energy expended in the fruit- 
less endeavour to make silk purses out of sows’ ears. 

While it is exceedingly doubtful whether the present 
environment is such as to bring about the realisation of 
the full capacity of any individual, it is certain that in 
many persons the falling short is very great indeed. 
This is very marked in the case of those children who, 
while not being mentally deficient, have yet little 
aptitude for scholastic development. The present rigid 
system of elementary education only too often results in 
unfitting them for anything but ‘blind alley’ occupations 
and, eventually, casual labour, whilst suitable manual 
and industrial training would almost certainly have the 
effect of converting a large number of them into useful 
members of society. If the individual optimum is to be 
obtained, it is essential that a closer study should be 
made of the capabilities of each child, and that the 
curriculum should be modified to suit the individual. 

There can be no doubt that the great and rapid 
industrial development of the past 150 years has brought 
about profound changes in the personal habits, conditions 
of life and employment of a large section of the popula- 
tion, which are inimical to the full development of their 
inherent capacity, and the most strenuous efforts must 
be made to overcome these evils. To some extent this 
is being accomplished, and the physical, and to a less 
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degree the intellectual, development of the people is now 
receiving more attention. But so far little, or practically 
nothing, has been done to inculcate high ideals, to teach 
discipline and control, and to develop character. And it 
must be admitted that a series of conditions has arisen 
which are only too well calculated to bring about the 
degradation of this essential to national prosperity. The 
teachings of the Church are fast ceasing to exert a 
living influence ; parental responsibility and discipline are 
rapidly on the wane; the supply of cheap amusements, 
half-day excursions and trashy literature have combined 
to create a demand for pleasure and indulgence which is 
fast sapping the power for, and interest in, steady 
sustained work; the hire-purchase and credit systems 
invite persons to live beyond their means, and are 
threatening to abolish thrift ; and self-reliance is only too 
readily weakened, and the spirit of dependence fostered 
by the hundred and onevarieties of indiscriminate charity. 
I do not suggest that the whole nation is suffering there- 
by ; this is far from being the case; but it is obvious that 
these things are not likely to conduce to the develop- 
ment of ‘ grit’ and character, and no observant person can 
fail. to notice that the desire for luxury, softness and 
amusement is on the increase, whilst work, duty and 
obligation are relegated to a second place. It can hardly 
be wondered at that, in spite of newspaper booms and 
endless ‘recruiting weeks, the Territorial Force should be 
fifty thousand short of its establishment! It is to such 
means as the Boy Scout movement of General Sir R. 
Baden Powell, the Duty and Discipline movement of 
Lord Meath, and the advocacy of National Service by 
Lord Roberts that we must look for improvement. 

With regard to the future of the community, if, as I 
believe to be the case, certain forms of germinal de- 
ficiency may be caused by an adverse environment, then 
improvement of the environment will tend to prevent 
these defects arising in the future, and will thus contribute 
to racial advance. Moreover, it is not impossible that such 
improvement may also, éventually, result in an increase 
of developmental potentiality. But the racial effect 
produced by such means must in any case be relatively 
slight, and is far transcended by the influence of heredity. 
The fact remains that like tends to beget like, and that 

2D 2 
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consequently, if the highest development of the com- 
munity as a whole is to be attained, the laws of heredity 
must be closely studied and applied. The nation must 
breed from its best; at all events, it must take especial 
care to prevent the propagation of those who are so 
inherently defective that their regeneration by the 
environment is out of the question. I have pointed out 
on many previous occasions that this degenerate section 
of society is increasing in greater ratio than is that of 
the germinally fit. Unless this is checked it is obvious 
that not only can no advance be made, but that the 
numerical preponderance of the unfit and the degeneracy 
of the nation is merely a matter of time and a sum in 
arithmetic. 

It is thus seen that, while the capacity for develop- 
ment is chiefly dependent upon heredity, the presence of 
an optimum environment is essential for the full realisa- 
tion of that capacity. It necessarily follows that both 
these influences must be utilised in any serious attempt 
to improve the well-being of the general community. It 
is inevitable, and indeed advantageous, that the respec- 
tive advocates of environment and heredity should 
concern. themselves with their own particular line of 
attack. The improvement of the environment has many 
advocates and is not at present in much danger of being 
neglected. The influence of heredity, however, is far 
from being sufficiently recognised, and there is great 
need of the wider promulgation of eugenic principles. / 
But the point I wish to insist upon is that there need be 
no antagonism between the two schools, so long as it is 
recognised that each is incomplete without the other, 
and that they are both working for the common good. 

The enforcement of laws regulating environment has 
in times past aroused no little opposition, and it is only 
to be expected that the same will be the case with the 
enforcement of the principles of Eugenics. Both entail 
a certain amount of interference with what is called the 
liberty of the subject, and a hysterical and prejudiced 
populace will not fail to place this before the good of the 
State. Under a democratic form of government no 
legislation much ahead of popular opinion can be carried ; 
and this is the chief danger arising when a democratic 
form of government is evolved in advance of the educa- 
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tion of the democracy. In such circumstances the com- 
bination of an imperfectly informed electorate with a 
paid professional legislature is only too apt to conduce 
to the establishment of a vicious circle, in which true 
social science is prostituted by the promulgation of so- 
called reforms which are a mere pandering to the present, 
rather than part of a definite system designed to further 
the real development and progress of the nation. This 
danger can only be averted when the government is in 
the hands of men of keen intelligence, high ideals and 
firm purpose. 

In conclusion, I am well aware of the not infrequent 
statement that evolution has come to an end, and that 
the future progress of man must consist, not in the per- 
fection of man himself, but in that of his social environ- 
ment. Even if this were true, it is undeniable that racial 
retrogression may occur, and this fact alone would 
necessitate the closest attention being paid to man in his 
racial aspect. But there is the gravest reason to disbelieve 
the truth of the assertion. Not only is it incredible that 
this stupendous process of evolution should have worked 
itself out, that modern man with all his manifest imper- 
fections of body and mind should be its culmination and 
final achievement ; but there is evidence that progressive 
variations are still taking place. The whole record of 
the past reveals within the germ-plasm such a power to 
expand and progress, such a creative energy, that it is 
far more probable that evolution will only cease with the 
occurrence of secular changes terminating life itself. 
Since it is impossible to foresee the final form of this 
evolution, the guiding principle must be, not to cripple 
development by imposing upon man some preconceived 
social system, some Utopian scheme of life and govern- 
ment, but to assist his development to the full by the 
scientific application of those principles which have 
guided it in the past and must continue to guide it in the 
future, namely, heredity, environment and _ selection. 
This is the fundamental basis of true social reform. 


A, F. TREDGOLD, 
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Art. 4-SHELBURNE AND WINDHAM. 


1. The Life of William, Earl of Shelburne, afterwards 
First Marquess of Lansdowne. By Lord Fitzmaurice. 
Second and Revised Edition. Two vols. London: Mac- 
millan, 1912. 

2. The Windham Papers. With an introduction by the 
Earl of Rosebery. Two vols. London: Jenkins, 1913. 


No two contemporary figures in our political history offer 
a more obvious contrast, alike in character, record, 
political creed and outlook on life than the first Marquess 
of Lansdowne, better known as Lord Shelburne, and 
William Windham, the disciple of Burke and the colleague 
in office both of the younger Pitt and of Charles Fox. 
Shelburne’s and Windham’s lives are an effective epitome 
of the reign of George III. From the Seven Years’ War 
and the Peace of Paris, through the struggles that centre 
round Wilkes and the American question, down to the 
war with Revolutionary and Napoleonic France, and the 
issues raised by the movement for Parliamentary Reform, 
the Industrial Revolution and the unequal contest 
between British ‘Jacobinism’ and the champions of 
‘order, every important episode, imperial, domestic or 
economic, the problems alike of policy and ideas, of 
intellectual and moral evolution are raised in succession 
by their careers. The careers themselves ask a peremp- 
tory and personal question. Why do these two men 
occupy so meagre a place in our text-books, and why is 
the imprint to-day of their memory and reputation so 
faint? Both fill a large, at times an imposing, space in 
the contemporary records. Shelburne was a Prime 
Minister. Of Windham it was said in 1793 that his 
judgment and line of conduct might make or mar a 
ministry and decide the destinies of Great Britain. Yet 
it is no uncharitable exaggeration to assert that posterity 
has forgotten Shelburne’s ministerial achievements, and 
remembers him only as ‘the Jesuit of Berkeley Square’ 
and the subject of some immortal lines in the Rolliad. 
And if Windham is remembered at all, it is with a vague 
recollection that he was responsible apparently for 
disastrous military enterprises, and was the intimate 
friend of the Tory Johnson and the Whig Burke—a 
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friend whom to know was to love, and to love was a 
liberal education. Why did Shelburne and Windham 
fail? If biography is life without theory, it ought to 
sporly a convincing answer to a question from which no 
student of 18th century history can escape. 

When Lord Fitzmaurice’s biography of Shelburne was 
published nearly forty years ago, it was at once recognised 
as a first-rate and solid contribution to historical know- 
ledge. The three volumes were based on original sources, 
and for the first time the case for Shelburne was 
adequately set out. The new and revised edition in 
two volumes increases the student's debt to the 
author. Since 1876 the material both for a study of 
Shelburne and of his times has enormously increased. 
A careful comparison of the revised with the original 
edition reveals that Lord Fitzmaurice has spared no pains 
to utilise andincorporate, where necessary, the new sources, 
particularly the evidence in the numerous Reports of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission; while the text 
and the notes show, in more instances than it is possible 
here to enumerate, that the new edition is no mere reprint 
of the old, but a careful, honest and scholarly revision, 
actuated by the desire of an expert to make his monument 
of pietas to a notable ancestor as complete and finished 
as industry and knowledge can make it. The biography 
of statesmen must always gain if the biographer can add 
to the requisite qualifications of an historical expert a first- 
hand knowledge of public life, and the indefinable touch 
that personal and prolonged acquaintance with politics, 
public affairs and public men alone can give. Academic 
judgments in history may be the outcome of a meritorious 
erudition and an earnest determination to find the truth ; 
they are too often deficient in the direct knowledge of 
political and public life and in the subtle nuances and 
readjusted values which practical experience of men and 
great affairs imparts. Lord Fitzmaurice as a biographer 
has the advantage of knowing diplomacy and public 
affairs at first hand. A peevish critic might remark that 
his writing is cold, his treatment too objective, his 
attitude so judicial that the judgments are balanced into 
a disappointing neutrality. If enthusiasm for Shelburne 
is impossible, as it probably is, we could wish that Lord 
Fitzmaurice had not, on more than one occasion, denied 
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himself the luxury and duty of telling his readers not 
only what he really thought of Shelburne, but of many 
other persons and affairs, and of pronouncing a clear 
verdict on the many transactions with which Shelburne 
was directly concerned, instead of presenting us with 
weighty considerations for suspending sentence or refus- 
ing to adopt the traditional view. For one reader in 
particular he has failed to draw a convincing and living 
portrait of Shelburne—the man—and to solve the conun- 
drum why, if Shelburne was what the sifted evidence 
suggests, his career has to be carefully reconstructed in 
order to justify his contemporary reputation ; why, if he 
had the many attractive qualities and gifts that in- 
vestigation reveals, the opinion of all his contemporaries 
was so uniformly and depressingly unfavourable, ‘ But 
these be toys,’ as Bacon said. Lord Fitzmaurice’s 
. biography is and will remain the standard authority, in 
which critics must quarry for their material, and with 
which they must seriously reckon. 

Windham has fared worse; nor indeed has the 
singular and persistent misfortune which has robbed 
both Windham and history of an adequate biography 
ended yet, though a full-length portrait of a subject, 
personally so attractive and so conspicuously concerned 
with high affairs and momentous issues, deseryes and 
would reward the skill of a sympathetic and expert hand, 
The material for that portrait is rich and accessible, 
Apart from the copious sources in print for Windham’s 
epoch and contemporaries, and the biographical data in 
the previously published speeches, letters and diary, there 
are the ninety-four volumes of manuscript acquired by 
the British Muscum in 1909. It is difficult, however, to 
ascertain the purpose of the anonymous editor of the two 
volumes of ‘Windham Papers’ now given to the public, 
They are not a biography ; nor are they, like the Reports. 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, a completo 
Calendar of the British Museum collection with verbatim 
reproductions of the more important items. They area 
selection ; and, as with every selection, the value depends 
on the editor’s knowledge, judgment and technical equip- 
ment. It is not easy to discover, still less to be satisfied 
with, the principles on which matter has been excluded 
or retained. The important and the unimportant aro 
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jumbled together ; nor are we informed how much has 
been omitted, at what points, or why. Material is 
included (e.g. letters from Burke or from and to Windham) 
which is available already in Burke’s Correspondence, the 
Dropmore Papers and other printed sources, though the 
editor generally forgets to state the iact or to give the 
reference. Extracts from the Diary are inserted without 
any reference to the printed edition, so that the reader 
must ascertain for himself whether the extract is from a 
suppressed passage or is a faithful reproduction of the 
extant text. The prefaces, too, suggest many uncharitable 
doubts about both the editor's ‘skill and knowledge. 
For example, the note on H. Flood (i, 37) is remarkable 
for its assertion that on July 16, 1783, Flood ‘was in 
league with Grattan to secure the independence of the 
Irish Parliament,’ On p. 26 and p. 31 the events between 
Rockingham’s death and the formation of the Fox-North 
coalition are summed up in three or four misleading 
sentences, The editor claims for Windham that he was 
the first to suggest and was the chief agent in the removal 
of the Duke of York from the command in Flanders. 
But when Windham started on his important mission, 
Pitt, as Lord Ashbourne has shown, had already decided 
that the Duke must be removed and had already selected 
Lord Cornwallis as his successor, _Windham’s share was 
creditable to his courage and candour, but really he did 
little more than confirm on the spot the justifiability of 
the removal and facilitate the execution of a disagreeable 
decision. Nor can the two following notes be regarded 
as happy examples either of English, brevity or accuracy : 
‘Whitworth, the British minister at Paris, having 
presented an ultimatum, left on May 12, and the war 
that must inevitably follow the unpopular treaty was 
formally declared six days later’ (ii, 209): ‘General Sir 
John Moore, Commander-in-Chief of the British Army in 
Spain, advanced from Lisbon to Coruijia’ (ii, 339). 

More serious is the half-hearted, scrappy and dismem- 
bered presentation of Windham himself. A reader, 
starting with the laudable desire to master the career of 
a forgotten but prominent statesman, but unprovided 
with considerable special knowledge, together with 
leisure and energy to pursue elusive clues and fill in 
patent gaps, would speedily find himsolf mystified, and 
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would either abandon the task or wonder how on tha 4 
disjointed evidence offered him Windham could: be con: 7 
sidered to have any importance at all. Certainly: he 4 
could not learn from these two volumes the varying and © 
baffling circumstances in which Windham was placod, 
the nature and complexity of the problems statesman- 
ship, between 1780 an:! 1810, was called upon to solve, 
nor’the character, merits or demerits!of Windham's | 
contribution to them. Take, for example, the difficult % 
question of concerted ‘British action with the Royalist ¢ 
insurgents from 1793 to 1801, or Windham’s ideas and © 
policy in the organisation of our military forces alike % 
from 1793 to 1801, and again from 1805 to 1810. . Both of @ 
these are unquestionably important but dark chapters in ~ 
British history and in Windham’s life.. The story from # 
_ Windham’s point of view has never yet been adequately @ 

told, nor is it now told, nor is the full material for judgment © 
set out.. The editor indeed requires, though he does: not 4 


warn the readers of the fact, that his book should be read % 


in a first-rate library containing the other relevant sources ; 
and authorities. To understand the chief actor it is % 
essential at every page to refer to’ the Speeches and Diary, <% 
to quarry in Burke's correspondence, to hunt in the index of 
and check the extracts from the Dropmore Papers, to be'on | 
familiar terms with every phase of thé careers of Pitt; | 
Dundas and Portland, Fox and Grenville, to have dogs- 


eared the Parliamentary Debates, and always to' have ‘ 


at one’s elbow an armoury of notes on the works ‘of % 
Mr Lecky, Lord Stanhope, and the other great secondary 
sources, as well as a nice acquaintance with the’‘critical - 


and most recent researches of Dr Holland Rose and §j 
Mr Fortescue and half a dozen foreign scholars. For + 


those, who have so equipped’ themselves and ‘are not ™ 
averse from the labour, some new and rewarding material, 4 
some fresh glimpses, some corroborative or corrective 
suggestions are provided in these pages, though not as | 
many as they would like, if they remember the aforesaid 4 
ninety-four volumes in the British Museum.‘ Those who # 
dislike’ mystification and are in search'of a'plain tale, * 
told with'‘adequate skill'and' the knowledge'that com- © 
mands respect, had better content themselves with Lord 


Rosebery’s charming introduction, and wait for a'com- | 


petent biographer. 
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The important features of Shelburne’s and Windham’s 
careers can be briefly summarised. Shelburne, the great- 
grandson of the notable Sir W. Petty, was born in 1737; 
a year before George III. After a short period.at Christ 
Church, Oxford, he entered the army, served under 
Wolfe, to whose influence and personality he owed: much, 
and acquitted himself with much distinction in the 
continental campaigns of the Seven Years War, subse- 
quently, which is not often remembered, rising ‘to the 
rank of major-general. He sat’for a few months for 
Wycombe in the House of Commons until in 1761 he 
succeeded his father in the Irish earldom of Shelburne 
and the British barony of Wycombe. He was’ President 
of the Board of Trade in the Grenville ministry of 1763, 
but shortly resigned, and in 1766 was Secretary of State 
in Pitt’s Ministry until 1768, when’ he was dismissed. 
Until 1782 when he took office in the Second Rockingham 
Ministry he was a prominent member of the Opposition, 
being generally regarded as belonging to 'the Chatham 
group. On Rockingham’s death he! became ‘Prime 
Minister, with the younger Pitt as ‘his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, until the defeat in 1783 of the administration 
by the Coalition of North and ‘Fox, under the ‘nominal 
leadership of the Duke of Portland. He never again 
held ministerial office. His political’ position’ after: 1784 
is not ‘easy to define; but until the outbreak of ‘the 
French Revolution he acted as ‘an independent ‘supporter 
of Pitt's ministry. From 1793 onwards he joined hands 
with the ‘opposition under Fox and was one of the tiny 
minority ‘in the Upper House who’.condemned . and 
resisted the home and foreign policy both of Pitt’s and 
Addington’s administrations.’ He died in 1805. 

' ‘Windham, born in 1750, was thirteen years his junior, 
and came of a house of the landed gentry established’ at 
Felbrigg in Norfolk as far back as 1460. Educated at 
Eton (from-which he had to be withdrawn), after a year 
at Glasgow University he spent three years at ‘University 
College, Oxford, from which: he graduated’ in 1771. 
Until 1784, when ‘he entered the House of Commons, his 
time was spent on his estate at-Felbrigg and in London, 
where'he became a prominent member of Brooks and 
the famous Literary Club, and‘made the friendship'of 
Johnson, Burke and other memorable persons. | ‘Until 
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1792 he spoke and acted with the Whig opposition to 
Pitt, and achieved such distinction that he was chosen 
one of the managers of the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. The French Revolution, which drove Shelburne 
into opposition, drove Windham with the Portland Whigs 
on to Pitt's side; and in 1794 his acceptance of a seat in 
the Cabinet and the office of Secretary of War was part 
of the bargain which finally broke up the Whig party 
and brought the ‘old Whigs’ into concert with the 
Ministry of Pitt. He resigned with Pitt in 1801 on the 
Irish question, and the resignation marked a final rupture 
with Pitt and Pitt’s party. Events brought him once 
more into sympathy with Fox, and in 1806 he became 
Secretary for War in the Cabinet of ‘all the Talents,’ re- 
signing with his colleagues in 1807, again on the question 
of Roman Catholic Emancipation. Until his death in 
1810 he was out of office. The confused condition of 
political parties in these years makes it difficult to define 
his position ; but he’refused to serve under Portland, and 
he was demonstrably opposed to the policy and creed 
alike of Perceval, Canning and Castlereagh. 

This bald summary of salient facts serves to bring out 
two points common to the careers of both statesmen. 
Shelburne and Windham are remarkable for their 
apparent inconsistencies. Both served in office with 
men whom they subsequently strenuously opposed ; both 
were more than once allies in opposition of parties which 
they subsequently left. Shelburne was in turn the friend, 
the critic, the rival and the follower of Henry Fox, of 
Bute, of Chatham, of Charles Fox and of the younger Pitt. 
Windham no less conspicuously attacked Pitt, served in 
his Cabinet, and ultimately opposed him ; fought by the 
side of Fox, left his party, opposed his policy, rejoined 
him, served in his Cabinet and resigned with his party. 
Eighteenth century politicians did not attach an ex- 
aggerated value to the doubtful virtue of consistency, but 
the kaleidoscopic series of changes in the careers of 
Shelburne and Windham provoked their attention and 
baffled their cynicism. Permutations, so obviously against 
the interests of those who made them, furnished a 
mystifying problem. Was it due to the caprice of the 
political weathercock or the sinister but mistaken pro- 
fundity of a Machiavelli? Or was it the astonishing 
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exainple of an honest and hopelessly impracticable 
‘independence, the sublimated name for what plain men 
dubbed an obstinate and thrawn perversity? Or did 
Shelburne and Windham belong to that rare but always 
fascinating class of men, morbidly sensitive to a querulous 
conscience, who only begin to doubt the rectitude of their 
conduct and the sincerity of their convictions when their 
action is endorsed by popularity and supported by a 
majority ? 

The inference is justifiable that, if Shelburne and 
Windham are underrated, forgotten or ‘suppressed 
characters in history ’—to use Disraeli’s famous descrip- 
tion of the former in ‘Sybil’—it was not from lack of 
opportunity to reveal their capacity for statesmanship, 
nor from poverty of ideas, ignorance, and failure to 
frame definite aims, strong and clear-cut convictions and 
an ordered system of policy. Both were born into the 
governing class, and from early manhood both were in 
the forefront of the narrow but dominant political 
world ; both had an assured social position, ample means, 
genuine intellectual gifts and interests, influential friends, 
and cabinet rank in critical times which demanded and 
tested character and ability. Neither had the weary fight 
of Chatham against a hostile sovereign and a jealous and 
exclusive aristocratic oligarchy ; both started and ended 
with much more in their favour than Mansfield, Burke, 
Wilberforce or Canning. In the reign of George III 
statesmen did not fail simply because they were rakes, as 
the example of Grafton proves, nor because they were 
gamblers and politically unpopular, as that of Charles 
Fox proves; nor did they succeed simply because they 
were the sons of a Prime Minister, as was shown in the 
case of the younger Pitt. Yet, judged by any adequate 
standard of achievement, Shelburne and Windham 
failed. They did not realise what their abilities and 
opportunities suggested they should have realised, and 
they were neither rakes, nor gamblers, nor adventurers. 
They disappointed their contemporaries; they dis- 
appointed themselves. The failure was a problem to 
their own age; it is a problem still. 

Shelburne’s personality, character, and ambition, the 
deeper the analysis is pushed, are found to be extra- 
ordinarily complex. No figure in our modern political 
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history suggests at first sight more definite and measur- 
able qualities and acts, and on closer examination more 
puzzling inconsistencies and baffling questions. In the 
instructive fragment of an autobiography printed by 
Lord Fitzmaurice we have, as with Windham and his 
Diary, a skylight into his mind. Throughout a long 
career, he touched, at many of its best and most remuner- 
ative points, the life of an epoch singularly rich in its 
achievements and failures, in its contribution to thought 
and literature, richer still in the raw material of ideas 
and ideals and the maturing of mighty social and 
economic forces. If his early education was neglected and 
impoverishing, he made good the deficiencies by industry 
and insight. From early manhood he came into contact 
with the generals and staff-officers of the governing 
class—the Newcastles, the Graftons, the Rockinghams, 
the Grenvilles, the Rigbys and Calcrafts; he came, too, 
under the influence of the piercing genius of the red-— 
haired, chinless and sickly Wolfe; he knew and culti- 
vated the intellectuals, Adam Smith, Price, Priestley, 
Mirabeau; he fought with or against the great captains, 
Chatham, Burke, Fox, Pitt. He had seen war at Minden; 
the possession and management of Irish estates taught 
him to know Ireland; he had been Bute’s ‘young man’ 
and Lord Holland’s agent; he had at the Board of Trade 
and as Secretary of State dealt with the American 
problem at first hand; as Prime Minister he made the 
Treaty which ended the war in 1783. He was besides a 
master of penetrating irony, and an effective speaker in— 
the House of Lords. 

But in every respect he was singularly different 
from the typical aristocrat or country gentleman who 
filled the benches in the Lower House. He was not, 
like Newcastle or Dundas, a trained political organiser 
with a passion for managing men and controlling political 
machinery; nor a frequenter of the social and political 
clubs ; nor, like Chesterfield, a leading figure in the salons 
of his day. The hall-marked forms of recreation or dis- 
sipation—hunting, shooting, prize-fighting, racing, gam- 
bling, drinking, mistresses—do not figure in the picture. 
It is as difficult to imagine Shelburne defying public 
opinion by occupying a box at the opera with Nancy 
Parsons, or declining to deal with a despatch because 
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the horses that were to take him to Newmarket could 
not be kept waiting in the street, as to imagine Chatham 
kissing saucy Mistress Kitty Fisher, or Wilberforce, 
full of claret, ordering straw to be laid down in St 
James’ Street in order that he might hold the bank, 
undisturbed by the hackney coaches, while the guttering 
candles flung a weary challenge to the fragrance of a 
summer dawn. Shelburne bought pictures for Lansdowne 
House and Bowood; like everyone of importance who 
could afford it he was painted by Reynolds; he took a 
chilly interest in ‘sepulchral monuments’ and wrote a 
chilly paper on them, but it was not the interest of Isaac 
Disraeli, still less that of the Hydrotaphia. Art and 
letters were uneasy guests in the mansions of his mind. 
Garrick, Mrs Siddons, Perdita Robinson, Fanny Burney, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, did not enter there; nor in 
his later days did Godwin, Paine, Cartwright, or Cobbett. 

In his attitude towards his fellow men Shelburne 

reveals an independence positively inhuman in its egoism. 
To Windham, the man in Johnson and Burke (the 
two supreme masters whom he loved and was proud 
to serve) was greater and more satisfying than the 
scholar and the statesman. Shelburne, Bentham pro- 
foundly observes, ‘had a sort of systematic plan for 
gaining people. Men were interesting or necessary in 
his scheme of life in proportion as they could impart 
truth and power, or meet an intellectual demand or a 
political purpose. But he neither desired nor felt the 
need of friendship for its own sake with those to whom 
living was a finer achievement than even authorship of a 
Dictionary or the‘ Reflections on the French Revolution.’ 
Shelburne desired and sought the secrets of truth; he 
missed the secrets of life that alone can make truth an 
instrument of humanity. 

His intellectual life and moral purpose centred in the 
roblems of government, of commerce, and of economics. 
e was a patient student of political institutions; the 
utobiography reveals him as a penetrating if soured 
ritic of the system and principles of the 18th century, 
n earnest reformer who would unfrock the Levites of 
he establishment, cut down the groves of the Whig 
riests, and grind to powder the Idols of the Tribe. 
helburne was an intellectual pur sang in a limited but 
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important sphere of the intellect who did not shirk but 
sought the dust and sweat of self-criticism and self- 
examination. And he unified the dry rays from every 
source in a proud, imperious, sceptically critical and 
jealous mind, grateful for the truth, but determined to 
acknowledge no personal obligation to the human being 
who had imparted it. Lord Fitzmaurice has vindicated 
both his knowledge and judgment of political affairs. 
Study his comments on, or his share in, such capital 
events as the rout of the old Whigs in 1763, the American. 
problem from 1774 onwards, Indian questions, the Treaty 
of 1783 and financial and fiscal reform, or his considered 
judgments on the French Revolution and the War of — 
1793, and you will be struck with the knowledge, the 
capacity to penetrate below the surface, the freedom from 
the threadbare sophisms of both parties, and the acute- 
ness of the criticism. And, if intellectual judgment were 
the sum of statesmanship and reliance on a dispassionate 
reason an infallible touchstone of leadership, Shelburne 
would be in the first class of 18th century statesmen. 

To Shelburne the world should be and might be made 
the expression of a rational system, based on a correct 
interpretation of true material interests. The existing 
order and conventions seemed to him a tangled mesh of 
error, fraud, hypocrisy and self-seeking. He probed the 
intellectual and moral deficiencies of his contemporaries ; 
he detected and exposed their pettinesses, jobberies, errors 
and vanities ; no less clearly he appreciated with sardonic 
satisfaction the weak points in the King and his policy. 
Increasing experience only endorsed the diagnosis ; his 
failure to apply his own remedies hardened his heart and 
soured his judgment. He was unlike the majority of his 
class ; he was a rebel against their system. He knew it 
and so did his world. The one quality he shared with 
the leaders and the rank and file was the clamant con- 
sciousness of disinterestedness and political virtue. Thq 
correspondence of his epoch indeed is drenched with high 
and unselfish principles and homage ‘to the publick 
Shelburne and Windham are not exceptional but typica, 
in their repeated protestations that whatever othe 
politicians might do or be, their decisions are no 
influenced by personal considerations, but solely by wha, 
that laziest of patricians, the Duke of Portland, calls ‘ th 
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propriety of conduct, ‘ our duty to the public’ and ‘ the 
influence We derive from our characters.’ 

It would have been a hard but not impossible task for 
Shelburne to succeed, handicapped as he was by the 
settled conviction that the political system required 
remodelling from top to bottom and by a personality 
proud, jealous, cold and unsympathetic. - Yet it is not 
only fair but requisite to remember that men, as various 
and gifted as Vergennes, Morellet, Dunning, Price and 
Bentham, admired his ability and were attracted by not 
a few qualities in his character. The contradiction 
between their tribute and the universal judgment of 
Shelburne’s contemporaries in public life through forty 
years is sharp and at first sight mystifying. The evidence 
on this head is unique in its unanimity and its iteration 
of the same charge, and is summed up in the damning 
description of ‘ Malagrida’ and ‘The Jesuit of Berkeley 
Square.’ The King, Bute, Henry Fox, Grafton, Charles Fox, 
Burke, Rockingham, both Chatham and the younger Pitt, 
Horace Walpole—to name a few—were agreed after 
experience, not merely that Shelburne was a disagreeable 
or perverse colleague, and that his manner was vastly too 
fine and elaborate, but that he was insincere, untrust- 
worthy, an intriguer and unscrupulous. Each and all in 
turn had ‘a damned ugly story to tell.’ Lord Fitzmaurice 
does not quote the remarkable passage in the memoranda 
of W. Knox (Hist. Mss. Comm. Knox Ms., p. 283, 4), who 
had worked at the Colonial Office under a dozen different 
chiefs, and who, after testifying to Shelburne’s exasperat- 
ing fussiness, ingratitude and subterranean methods, 
cites the view of the Office staff‘ who abhorred him us a 
principal,’ and echoes the exclamation of Sir Stanier 
Porter, ‘God be thanked, I am not to be under you 
(Shelburne) again.’ And Knox had in full measure the 
tolerance of the expert civil servant. 

Shelburne himself might be put into the box. His 
autobiography is illuminating and repellent. The blood- 
less dissection of his master Chatham, with its extra- 
ordinary judgment that ‘he was incapable of friendship 
or of any act which tended to it’; the naive insertion 
of a remark that he employed a private betrayal, sent to 
him underhand, to attack Mansfield in the House of 
Lords; the verdict on himself, ‘I have never forgot a 
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kindness nor an injury, though I have forgiven many of 
the latter,’ tell their own tale. In this man there was 
much light, of the most desiccating kind, much ambition, 
but of sweetness or of charity nothing. Shelburne’s 
world was prepared to condone much; but Shelburne it 
refused after experience to condone. And what made 
the decree absolute was the insolent and provocative 
assumption of unvarnished honesty and superior virtue. 
They saw in him a mixture of Joseph Surface and 
Machiavelli, all the more dangerous because of his 
abilities. And if there were those who said the judg- 
ment was harsh, twelve months in a Cabinet with Shel- 
burne, as Pitt discovered, more than sufficed. From the 
King downwards one and all pronounced :—‘ with this 
man we cannot and we will not work.’ In private life he 
was tolerable, even patronisingly generous; in public 
business he was impossible. Nothing but such defects 
could have marred sych talents; not even such talents 
could obliterate such defects. 

There were, too, degper reasons at work which a 
comparative analysis of Windham’s character and career 
serves to bring into clear relief. Lord Rosebery claims 
for Windham the proud title of ‘the finest English 
gentleman of his or perhaps of all time,’ a claim easy to 
make, difficult to substantiate and still more difficult to 
refute. The drawing up of class lists of gentility and the 
awarding of crowns on tests hidden in the examiner’s 
breast is a fascinating but not a very profitable and 
convincing pastime. Whether Philip Sidney, Falkland, 
John Evelyn, Colonel Hutchinson or the first Marquis of 
Halifax would, for example, have written the letter to 
George Cholmondeley about Cecilia Forrest (i, 75), or the 
letters to James Wyatt the architect, or have made the 
‘offensive’ speech and written the letter about Pitt 
(ii, 282); how much account we ought to take of the 
irritable, almost peevish, criticism with its jarring note 
of egoism which the correspondence reveals ; whether we 
find in Windham any large-souled generosity, delicacy 
and sympathy of insight into the motives, difficulties and 
social standards of those born in classes of life other than 
his own, are matters open to dispute and impossible to 
settle decisively. It is not necessary to subscribe to Lord 
Rosebery’s sweeping verdict in order readily to admit that 
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Windham was endowed with an irresistible grace and 
charm. The spontaneous chorus of praise is as unequivocal 
and universal as is the chorus of condemnation of Shel- 
burne. When the fastidious and delightful Sarah, Lady 
Lyttelton writes, ‘ his conversation I could live on for any 
length of time; it is quite perfection,’ she was unconsciously 
repeating what judges of the quality of Johnson, Garrick, 
and Burke have left on record. And when she adds in 
regard to his final illness, ‘I never knew a man so felt for 
as he is,’ she sums up the testimony of a critical genera- 
tion. Windham impressed Dr Johnson as easily as, at a 
single sitting, he captured the heart of a young ‘society’ 
beauty. Few, if any, of the King’s ministers drew from 
George III the unsolicited tribute that Windham received 
on his resignation in 1801. And the experienced King 
was one who seldom separated his political and personal 
predilections. Pitt and Dundas without qualification, Lord 
Grenville to a less degree, alone seem to stir in Windham 
intense, if suppressed, personal aversion. It is intelligible 
that Dundas’ character and methods were repugnant to 
Windham; that Pitt never understood nor took the 
trouble to understand this typical representative of the 
Whig landed class. But on the evidence available it is 
difficult to understand why beneath Windham’s references 
to Pitt there flows an almost savage and growing under- 
current of bitter antipathy—a sense of personal injury 
and political turpitude and weakness. Was it that 
Windham felt, justly or unjustly, that the seven years in 
Pitt’s Cabinet had wrecked his career, that Pitt and ‘ the 
Triumvirate’ were responsible, and that Pitt had ruined 
‘the great cause’ of Burke? 

If ever a man reflected the virtues and defects of his 
class, Windham was that man. As a social and political 
figure he was as intelligible and acceptable to the 
governing world as Shelburne was the reverse. In the 
House of Commons, the salons and the political clubs, in 
the social life of the county, at Quarter or Petty Sessions, 
at the covert side, Windham took the place into which he 
was born as the master of Felbrigg, and he filled it with the 
distinction, bel air and unquestioned assurance of a grand 
seigneur, whose mind, naturally refined and intellectual, 
had been trained in the best culture of his world. In the 
Whig county of ‘Coke of Norfolk’ no one had a better 
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right to represent progress and liberty as embalmed in 
the sacred principles of 1688, and vested in the immortal 
trusteeship of the nobles and country gentlemen. His 
courage and morals were beyond criticism; his aversion 
from Puritanism in all its forms, his pride in England and 
her constitution, his defence of bull-baiting and prize- 
fighting as institutions which, with Magna Carta and the 
Bill of Rights, had made England the envy of the civilised 
world and Englishmen what they were, appealed as 
strongly to Cobbett as it did to the back benches of St 
Stephen’s, the tap-room of the village inn, the mob of the 
slums, and the drawing-room of the manor. If his 
interest in art, drama and literature was genuine but 
curiously limited (witness his judgments on Goldsmith 
and Evelina), that rather pleased than fretted the count- 
less Gallios and Philistines of both political parties. 
Suspicion or dislike of his intellectual ability or his 
Bohemian friendships in the Green Room were disarmed 
by his intimacy with the Duchess of Devonshire or 
Mrs Crewe, better still by his undeniable capacity to ride 
and shoot straight, and to curse a Jacobin, British or 
foreign, as heartily as an ermined Scottish Judge or the 
tipsiest mercenary of the Crown and Anchor Society. 

Yet it is tolerably certain that his contemporaries and 
friends had not discovered the real Windham; and it is 
fascinating to speculate whether Malone or Burke or 
Mrs Crewe, whether even Cecilia Forrest, who became 
Mrs Windham, ever unlocked the inner chambers of his 
mind, or detected, behind his social charm and public 
performance, the morbid and chronic depressions, the 
torturing and perennial self-catechising, the religious 
hypochondria, the indolence, lack of ambition and diffi- 
dence in his powers, the moral neurasthenia and prudery, 
the bondage to intellects and wills stronger than his own, 
so strangely linked to a fretful bravado of independence. 
Lord Rosebery regrets that the Diary was ever published. 
It certainly is not good reading in any sense. But the 
Diary is as essential as Laud’s ‘incomparable’ record ; 
and this depressing and prolix confessional completes 
the evidence; for without it we should have remained 
in the dark and have been driven into false conclusions 
from imperfect premisses. 

Nothing is easier than to smile cynically at or indict 
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with measured proof Windham’s chequered and inconsis- 
tent public record. Shelburne’s journeys from one camp 
to the other, his halting attempts to be the centre of a 
centre party which would crush Whigs and Tories and 
capture a willing Crown, exasperated everybody and 
made him a repellent Ishmael. But the changes in 
Windhaw’s political allegiance only caused men to shrug 
their shoulders, or to thank God there were some shreds 
of independence left in British statesmen. Neither the 
fanatics nor the Tapers and Tadpoles wanted Shelburne. 
Windham could have a seat in any Cabinet that he 
chose; and if he accepted and then walked over to 
the other side of the House, the friends he left were 
genuinely sad, the friends he joined held out a hand of 
sincere welcome. He was trusted because he was loved ; 
and he was loved because he was trusted. 

He entered public life known to be a brilliant young 
man; he joined, as he was expected to join, the Whig 
opposition, and he said and did what orthodox Whigs 
said and did. When the French Revolution broke, all, - 
the latent fears of democracy, of ‘reform’ as the sub- 
version of the political and social supremacy of the 
governing class, all the terror of the French ascendency 
which was a racial instinct in Whiggism, all the 
suppressed class passion and pride combined to hurl him, 
after two years of stupefied observation and accumulating 
horror, as they hurled the elders of the Congregation— 
Portland, Spencer, Fitzwilliam, Malmesbury, Horace 
Walpole, Burke—on to the ministerial side. Reform in 
the hurricane season was sheer lunacy. With ‘French 
principles’ there must be war @ outrance until Jacobinism 
had been rooted out of men’s hearts and the govern- 
ment of France had been restored to the Crown, the 
aristocracy and the Church. 

He became Secretary at War in Pitt’s cabinet, to 
occupy, he announced, ‘a chapel of ease’ to Mr Dundas, to 
be ‘asort of foreign minister for the Chouans, and Burke’s 
representative of ‘the cause.’ He did not approve of 
Pitt, but held, with the other Portland Whigs, that it 
was necessary to strengthen weak Tory hands, and ‘a 
duty to the publick,’ to give the ministry ‘the support 
and influence We owe to our characters.’ The next eight 
years were a bitter disillusionment, personal and political, 
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Windham occupied not ‘a chapel of ease’ but a pillory 
of humiliation. Apart from the collapse of Fitzwilliam’s | 
viceroyalty, the Irish rebellion and the break-up of the 
Cabinet over Roman Catholic Emancipation, the corre- 
spondence, particularly that preserved in the Dropmore 
Papers, is a tragic commentary on the roseate optimism of 
1793 which dissolved gradually into the surrender at the 
Peace of Amiens to the First Consul as the triumphant heir 
of Jacobinism. "Windham had little influence on policy ; 
he was in continual dissent from the autocracy and plans 
of the Triumvirate ; little was done for the Royalists who 
proved singularly perverse and disunited, and that little 
proved a series of costly fiascos. We can follow with 
something of Windham’s despair the divided counsels 
of the Cabinet, the confused and antagonistic schemes 
of strategy, the administrative inefficiency, the broken 
semblance of military legislation and army reform, the 
squandering of inadequate resources on conflicting 
objects, the heart-breaking revelation of the selfishness 
and moral dry-rot in our allies. Much of Windham’s 
copious and candid criticism of his colleagues, of Dundas 
in particular, was uncomfortably true. Burke and 
Windham had prayed for a crusade. Pitt, Grenville and 
the monarchs gave them two Coalitions, two Partitions 
of Poland and a ‘dishonourable Peace.’ But even if 
Windham was not solely responsible for the failure to 
organise a royalist counter-revolution, he confessed his 
lack of success in his self-appointed task. ‘The business,’ 
he admitted, ‘has not prospered in my hands.’ And his 
subsequent record in the ministry of 1806 confirms the 
conclusion that with carte blanche in 1794 he would 
not have made a better War Minister than Pitt, 
Grenville and Dundas. ‘In knowledge of men and yet 
more in the management of them,’ wrote Lord Holland, 
‘he was woefully inferior.’ And if as an army reformer 
he could claim that he had extirpated the vice of Pitt’s 
volunteer system and upheld sound principles, his practice 
and administrative execution fell lamentably short of 
his theory. 

Nor did his reconversion to Fox and the Whig opposi- 
tion bring even a bleak comfort'and credit. He did not 
live long enough to see a Germany recast in the fires of 
the Revolution that he hated, nor the sun rising on British 
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bayonets as they crossed the Ebro and the Bidassoa. His 
last utterances were a criticism of a prize fight, a refusal 
to take office save with a free hand to introduce the ex- 
ploded system of 1806, and a declaration that the ruin, 
now imminent, could only be averted by a fresh onslaught 
on reformers and on the ‘ pestilent doctrine which would 
reproach the Spaniards for not having corrected what 
are called abuses, and by a drastic retrenchment of 
the liberty of the press and freedom of speech. Great 
Britain apparently had saved herself by her abuses; it 
only remained for her to save Europe by her example. 

Yet there are flashes in the letters which reveal the~ 
sudden and arresting vision of eyes for once made clear, 
the poignant recognition that perhaps, after all, the 
whole ‘system’ was wrong, that we, not the French, 
were blind and mad. The cry of pain that our judges 
made more Jacobinism than they prevented, the terrible 
admission that the country gentleman, the backbone of 
England, had failed in moral stamina and brain power, 
and that birth was no longer irrefutable proof of character - 
and political worth, the assertion that England could 
not succeed or endure without a moral revolution which 
perhaps only a political revolution from within could 
effect—these and similar passages witness toa moral and 
intellectual agony. Why, Windham asked more than 
once, had France, which had wrecked her historic 
institutions, torn up the title-deeds of her national life, 
and poisoned all the wells and sanctuaries of spiritual 
strength, why had this abominable France, with the lie in 
her soul, been able to dictate terms to Great Britain. And 
he found no answer in the philosophy of Burke or Brax- 
field or Eldon. Even when the May days at Madrid came 
with Corunna and Talavera in their train, Walcheren and 
Wagram burnt in the conclusion that Spain would only 
prove another La Vendée. 

Both Shelburne and Windham prided themselves on 
their ‘independence, but the claim implied a striking 
contrast alike of aims and methods in politics. While 
Shelburne, starting from the reasoned conviction that the 
scheme of government and conventions of political life 
established under the Hanoverian dynasty were wrong 
or mischievous, desired not merely to destroy the existing 
parties but party government and to substitute a system 
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on a different basis, Windham broadly accepted the 
existing machinery and parties as an essential feature, 
and merely claimed an arbitrary freedom of choice as 
to the organised combination with which he would 
temporarily work. Shelburne was powerfully influenced 
by Chatham; Windham was no less _ powerfully 
influenced by Burke. Shelburne called himself a 
‘Reformer’ and desired ‘reforms’ not because he desired 
to redistribute the constituencies or admit to the fran- 
chise large classes excluded under the existing electoral 
law, or to introduce a right to a vote based on a title other 
than that of landed property, but because he wished to 
destroy the sources of political power on which parties 
were or could be based. He was not an organic reformer, 
but he would have carried much further the economic 
reforms inaugurated by Burke, in order to extirpate the 
‘illegitimate’ control of the Crown, the Tories and the 
Whigs, and of the Whigs above all. His avowed aim 
was to free the Crown from the fetters of any organised 
political combination and to free the Parliament from 
the organised grip of the Crown—to make parties which 
would ‘storm the closet’ or manipulate the Lower 
Chamber impossible, and to set an emancipated Crown in 
Council and Executive against an emancipated Legisla- 
ture, strictly confined to its financial supremacy and its 
co-ordinate share in legislation. Windham, on the other 
hand, had all the orthodox Whig fear of the power of the 
Crown and desire to reduce it to defined limits; he saw 
in the Cabinet, as Burke saw, the committee of the party 
with a majority in the Commons deliberately organised 
to secure public ends of policy, and cemented by collec- 
tive responsibility. Economic reform which would 
extirpate the corrupt influence of the Crown and prevent 
it from establishing a departmental system, but which 
would leave the Whigs the masters of patronage and the 
constituencies, was admirable and salutary; but he 
opposed organic reform because it would involve the 
admission to power of classes with neither interest in, nor 
capacity for, political government, and must inevitably 
destroy the existing social order and the supremacy of 
the governing class and transfer political power to a 
democratic mob. Reform that was confined to repairs of 
the existing machinery was debatable on its merits; 
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reform that reopened the ends of government and society 
was revolution, and involved social and political ruin. 

Windham’s position is clear and defensible if the 
premisses are admitted to be true. But when we pass 
from Shelburne’s criticism to his constructive proposals, 
we are confronted with a dilemma for which no workable 
solution is provided. It was easy to assert that the 
parties of 1763 or 1783 must be destroyed, but how a 
House of Commons financially supreme was to be 
prevented from asserting its supremacy over policy and 
the executive, how ministerial responsibility was to be 
secured if the executive was to be independent of an 
independent legislature, how the Crown was to be an 
‘ efficient’ power in the Cabinet without doing away with 
a ‘real first minister, how the Crown or that minister 
was to select the executive chiefs (for ex hypothesi there 
were to be no parties or organised groups), and how the 
members of this executive committee were to secure the 
confidence of the Crown or of each other without for- 
feiting the confidence of a Parliament endowed with 
supreme financial control, Shelburne never satisfactorily 
explained. The Crown on Shelburne’s hypothesis was 
always to have a liberum veto on the men and sometimes 
on the measures; Parliament was always to have a 
liberum veto on the measures and sometimes on the men, 
but what would happen when the two vetoes collided 
Shelbourne neither asked nor answered. And his own 
practical attempt to solve it in 1783 destroyed his cabinet 
and himself. 

Shelburne and Windham lived through an epoch when 
the Agricultural Revolution with the Enclosures, the 
Industrial Revolution with its fundamental reconstruc- ° 
tion of the economic life of the nation, the American 
and French Revolutions that brought into the fore- 
front of political discussion the ends of government 
and the values of the inherited organisation of society, 
were sapping all the bases of the inheritance, and destroy- 
ing the belief in its meaning and worth. We search in 
vain for a recognition by either of the character and 
inevitable tendency of the profound and irreversible results 
of the first thirty years of George III's reign, for the judg- 
ment, that it was the duty of patriotic statesmanship to 
understand the intrinsic and infinitely renewable capacity 
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of a living society and polity for readjustment and to 
provide the new machinery for the transition to new 
order with a minimum of friction. Shelburne met the 
new world, the new facts and the new claims with a 
programme of new ideas to be realised by machinery 
revived from the scrap heaps of the 17th century; 
Windham with a programme of the old ideas and the old 
machinery concealed under a new coat of old paint. 
Shelburne forgot that in the politics of a self-governing 
nation pure reason is like bayonets. The statesman can 
alter everything with its help except human nature. 
Misinterpretation of human nature invariably involves 
misinterpretation by human nature. The confidence and 
co-operation of his fellow men were as indispensable for 
the success of Shelburne’s measures as accurate diagnosis 
of the facts; and Shelburne’s principles dispensed with 
confidence and regarded co-operation as the shibboleth 
of faction. Hence distrust of the statesman came to be held 
as a good reason for rejecting his principles ; rejection of 
his principles was the justification for distrusting the man. 
The independence, which is a synonym for isolation, ends 
in impotence. Windham imprisoned his mind in the 
Whig Koran; for all his boasted independence he could 
only conceive of an England, in which the inherited 
supremacy of the class to which he belonged was not 
secured, as the negation of God, sanity and social stability. 
Of true intellectual and political independence, of an 
honest endeavour to see the life surging round the 
charmed enclosure of a narrow political monopoly 
steadily and as a whole, of power to breathe and draw a 
new strength from the sunlight and air outside the 
stately temple of Whiggism, there is no trace. 

In our political history Shelburne is not typical but 
unique. He will be remembered as a statesman of 
intellectual power but of a narrow vision, and of a 
character that inspired invincible aversion. He failed to 
carry out his reforms and to maintain himself in office, 
because his interpretation of the problems was defective, 
because he had no party and refused to make one, because 
his record illustrated the futility of both the threadbare 
panaceas ‘ measures and not men,’ ‘ men and not measures’ 
so copiously appealed to in his day. It was a failure of 
character, constructive power, and insight. He bequeathed 
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no memory, no tradition, no message, no programme, no 
ideal; and the historian is obliged to reconstruct the 
failure in order to explain the significance of the man. 
Windham, whose charm was irresistible to his age, can 
never awaken the interest fostered by Shelburne’s 
enigmatic and provocative career. Oratorical excellence © 
and social gifts unsupported by solid achievement will 
not stir either the gratitude or the curiosity of posterity. 
He did not found a school because the school had been 
founded a century earlier, and outside its class-rooms he 
never walked. The critical and fruitful years of his life 
were spent in the futile task of trying to prevent the 
winds of the Time-spirit from blowing down ramparts and 
battlements whose foundations were already. sapped and 
subsiding. He had no message of faith for his own 
generation ; and the next, taught by Canning, Peel and 
Huskisson, by Grey, Russell, Brougham and Bentham, saw 
in his warning to flee the wrath to come only the final 
proof of a worn-out creed and a perished social order. 
After Pitt the quenched torch of the master’s constructive 
Toryism could be relit by his disciples ; the mantle of Fox 
fell on the younger sons of the Whig prophets who remem- 
bered to whom they owed their conviction of a national 
mission. But to Windham the England of the Regency 
and the Reform Bill owed no homage. The public figure 
who has made no permanent contribution to a nation’s 
policy, laws and institutions, who has not enriched its 
thought with new ideas, nor even with the dreams that 
pass out of the gates of horn to blend with the rose and 
amber of a dawn that night is powerless to stay, the man 
whoselife is summed up in unquestioning satisfaction with 
the present or unrepentant regret for the past, pays an 
inexorable penalty. And Windham has paid it. 


C. GRANT ROBERTSON, 
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Art. 5—THE VAGARIES OF RECENT POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


1. The Principles of Political Economy. By Henry Sidg- 
wick. London: Macmillan, 1883. 

2. Cours d'Economie Politique. Par Vilfredo Pareto. 
Lausanne, 1906. 

3. Cours d'Economie Politique. Par C. Colson. Six vols. 
Paris: Gunthier Villars, 1907. 

4. The Common Sense of Political Economy. By Philip H. 
Wicksteed. London: Macmillan, 1910. 

5. Wealth and Welfare. By A. C. Pigou. London: 
Macmillan, 1912. 

6. Principles of Economics. By DrN.G. Pierson. Trans- 
lated by A. A. Wotzel. Vol. 1. London: Macmillan, 1912. 


THE literature of Political Economy is enormous and is 
growing fast. The increase in quantity is evidenced by 
the growing lists of new books noticed in the Journals of 
the Royal Statistical Society and the Royal Economic 
Society ; and there are similar journals with similar lists 
in all the principal countries from Japan to the United 
States. The quantitative progress of Political Economy 
is also shown by the increasing importance attached to 
the subject in the Universities, the old as well as the new. 
We still speak of Political Economy as a subject, but the 
name covers muny subjects, and the economic department 
in any large university includes many instructors and 
attracts many students. In the University of Harvard, 
for example, there are no less than thirty-one courses in 
Economics, given by a staif of eight professors and an 
appropriate number of lecturers and assistants, and the 
‘Quarterly Journal of Economics’ published by Harvard 
University is in the first rank of similar publications. 
The amount of Political Economy made in Germany is. 
even more varied and voluminous, and the latest German 
Quarterly Journal of Economics (Weltwirtschaftsliches 
Archiv), the first number of which appeared last January, 
parades a list of over three hundred contributors, in- 
cluding many well-known names. And even these refer- 
ences do not give an adequate indication of the economic 
output in words spoken and written, for in every country, 
and notably in the United Kingdom, official commissions 
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of all kinds have examined numberless witnesses and 
issued lengthy reports of the evidence and the results. 
There are also the continued and recurrent returns of 
the Board of Trade (e.g. the Census of Production) and 
similar governmental departments, and year by year new 
masses of statistics and realistic descriptions are poured 
from official presses. Such and so great being the quantity 
of economic literature, it is natural to enquire if there has 
been a corresponding advance in the quality, or, to put a 
less exacting question, if there has been any real ad- 
vancement of economic learning. 

In certain parts of the field there will be general 
agreement that the harvest has not only been plenteous 
but of excellent quality. This is especially the case 
where the husbandmen have applied the historical and 
comparative methods in their researches. The late 
Frederic Seebohm’s ‘English Village Community’ was 
literally a path-breaker; and, even if other minds take 
other views of the origins of the manor, his discovery of 
the meaning of the virgate or yard-land threw a new 
light on the medieval history of England. In economic 
history generally the progress has certainly been more 
than satisfactory. Similarly in the development and in 
the application of statistical methods there has been un- 
questionable progress ; and if in realistic economics we 
sometimes cannot see the wood for the trees, a good many 
of the trees are very good after their kind. Metaphor 
apart, in nearly every section of economics there has been 
since the early seventies some solid work of outstanding 
importance: in currency, banking, labour, unemployment 
and pauperism, and so on through all the principal chap- 
ters of practical economics there have been notable 
additions and revisions. 

But when we look to Political Economy considered as 
the fundamental science which should co-ordinate all 
these particular developments, the answer to the question 
about advancement is by no means so clear. It will readily 
be admitted that some critical or supplementary notes, or 
chapters of real value, suggested by later developments 
both theoretical and historical might be appended to 
nearly every chapter of the ‘Wealth of Nations.’ Take, 
for example, Adam Smith’s well-known opinions on the 
limitations of the usefulness of joint-stock enterprise, 
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Not only has this form of business more and more dis- 
placed other forms with increasing success, but, as is shown 
by the laborious and illuminating researches of Dr W. R. 
Scott into the ‘Constitution and Finance of English, 
Scottish and Irish Joint-stock Companies to 1720’ (a work 
which deserves to rank with those of Madox and Eden), 
Adam Smith’s historical judgment on joint-stock com- 
panies requires serious modification. 

Whatever the emendations in substance or in detail, it 
is certain that no subsequent economist has succeeded in 
writing for his day and generation a work of similar 
range and similar power of co-ordination of principles. 
In the preface to his own work Mill (1848) said that ‘ the 
“ Wealth of Nations” is in many parts obsolete and in all 
imperfect,’ and that ‘a work similar in its object and 
general conception to that of Adam Smith but adapted to 
the more extended knowledge and improved ideas of the 
present age, is the kind of contribution which Political 
Economy at present requires.’ But Mill himself, instead 
of bringing down Adam Smith to the middle of the 19th 
century, endeavoured to popularise the abstractions of 
Ricardo, and he may be said to have headed the revolt 
against his own doctrines in his later treatment of labour 
questions and socialism. In less than a generation after 
the appearance of Mill’s ‘ Principles’ his work was violently 
attacked by Cliffe Leslie for its failure to appreciate the 
historical method, and by Jevons for its failure in abstract 
analysis. And, curiously enough, both of Mill’s critics 
raised the cry: Back to Adam Smith. The change in 
attitude towards the authority of Mill found expression 
in the ‘ Principles of Political Economy’ by Henry Sidg- 
wick ; and probably Mr A. J. Balfour’s reference to the 
‘thin lucidity’ of Mill was evoked by the opposite char- 
acter of Sidgwick’s work. But the work of Sidgwick, 
though much admired by the expert, failed to make any 
popular impression, partly from his over-elaboration of 
abstract argument and partly from his under-valuation of 
history. It is now thirty years since it was published ; 
and a new generation has arisen that knows little of 
Sidgwick and still less of the doctrines that called forth his 
criticism. What Mill said of Adam Smith would be said 
now with more emphasis and greater justice of Mill's 
own work—‘in many parts obsolete and in most imper- 
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fect,’ and again the cry is raised : Back to Adam Smith, an 
Adam Smith, it is true, adapted—again to quote Mill—‘ to 
the more extended knowledge and improved ideas of the 
present age.’ 

Unfortunately, however, in this country such a 
rifacimento of Adam Smith is under present conditions 
much more difficult than in the middle of the 19th 
century, even supposing a writer were found with Adam 
Smith’s rare combination of excellence in history, litera- 
ture, science and philosophy. The task is for the present 
rendered practically impossible by the domination of 
certain economic ideas and methods which do not lend 
themselves to popular representation. Perhaps they may 
be none the worse but all the better from the point of 
view of pure science, but, when they are applied to 
‘ political economy considered as a branch of the science 
of a statesman or legislator’ (Adam Smith), or to the 
‘art of political economy’ (Sidgwick), they fall for the 
most part into the wide realm of inappropriate concep- 
tions. Between this pure science and the application to 
practice there seems to be a deep gulf fixed. 

These sombre misgivings seem amply justified by the 
recent English economic literature of a general character, 
which is dominated by the mathematical method. Even 
the mention of the word ‘mathematical’ makes the 
average legislator close the book of wisdom altogether ; 
and the attempts to dress up the mathematical ideas in 
literary garb have hitherto not conquered this repulsion 
of the natural man to the skeleton within. Perhaps, 
however, the natural man may be willing to hear how 
political economy, which used to be regarded, like the 
affairs of the nation according to Squire Western, as one 
of the subjects we can all understand, came to be 
dominated by mathematical ideas, which on the ordinary 
man have the blinding effect of an excess of light. In 
this. country the beginning of the change is generally 
associated with the name of Jevons. ’ it is true that even 
in the 17th century there were ingenious writers on 
political arithmetic, e.g. Sir William Petty. In the 18th 
Cantillon applied mathematical ideas of a higher order, 
and there were other anticipators of Jevons, notably 
Dr Chalmers (1832) ; but in general treatises on economics 
the proportion of mathematics employed was never beyond 
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the range of the plain man. Jevons was a brilliant 
writer on logic and scientific methods and on practical 
social reforms, and in attempting to apply mathematical 
ideas he worked out the conceptions from the beginnings ; 
in fact he tried to make the plain man understand the 
foundations of ‘higher’ mathematics, so that he might 
understand the ‘common sense of political economy.’ 
Jevons wrote as one who had himself gone through this 
process, and not as one of the mathematical scribes who 
take everything for granted. But itis very doubtful if 
any plain man ever read through Jevons’s ‘ Pure Theory.’ 
When Jevons wrote, ‘to me it seems that our science 
must be mathematical,’ the plain man recoiled. 

But the real founder of the modern mathematical 
method is not Jevons, but Cournot, who published in 1838 
a small book, ‘ Recherches sur les principes mathématiques 
de la théorie des richesses.'* Cournot was not only a 
mathematician of the first rank, but a philosopher with a 
profound appreciation of the fundamental ideas of the 
inductive sciences and their development, and with a 
similar command of history. Cournot’s mathematical 
work on economics was absolutely neglected, and he made 
two attempts (1863, 1876) to translate his mathematical 
ideas into the language of the people. The last of these 
settings, written when he was over seventy-five years old, 
is one of the best examples of French clearness and 
attractiveness of presentation. The preface reveals in 
a remarkable and even pathetic manner his faith in the 
truth of his original work in spite of neglect and mis- 
understanding ; and, read at the present time, it affords 
one of the most striking instances of time’s revenges. 
Now every writer on the general theory of economics is 
more or less under the sway of the mathematical bias, and 
every treatise is ornamented with curves and algebraic 
symbols. And, so great is the vogue, that references are 
made to the ‘usual’ curve, and explanations are offered 
of economic problems in technical terms the meaning of 
which is taken for granted, as if they were already part 
of the King’s English. 

This extended adoption of mathematical ideas and 





* Translated into English, 1897, with a bibliography of mathematical 
economics by Irving Fisher, 
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terminology intermingled with the ideas and language 
current in ordinary journalism is liable to grave abuses. 
Readers who do not understand the mathematics and the 
technical terms are apt to look only at the conclusions of 
the argument and to suppose that, being the result of 
mathematics which they do not understand, they must be 
particularly cogent. And this natural tendency to take 
the mathematics on trust is encouraged by the common 
practice of indicating in the preface to any work of the 
kind that such and such chapters may be omitted on 
first reading or (it may be) altogether. In this way the 
authority associated with mathematical proofs comes to 
be extended altogether beyond the limits which have been 
recognised by the original and really great writers on the 
subject. Take, for example, the concluding sentences of 
Cournot’s preface : 


‘I believe there is an immense step in passing from theory to 
governmental applications ...and I believe if this essay is of 
any practical value it will chiefly be in making clear how far 
we are from being able to solve with full knowledge of the case 
a multitude of questions which are boldly decided every day.’ 


The writer who has done most to bring some of 
Cournot’s ideas within the range of the ordinary English 
student of economics, namely Dr Marshall, has also stated 
with the greatest clearness and precision the limitations 
of the mathematical method. 


‘Many important considerations’ (he writes) ‘do not lend 
themselves easily to mathematical expression; they must 
either be omitted altogether or clipped and pruned till they 
resemble the conventional birds and animals of decorative art. 
And hence arises a tendency towards assigning wrong propor- 
tions to economic forces, those elements being most emphasised 
which lend themselves most easily to analytical methods.’ 


Again, Prof. Edgeworth, nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, in his address to the British Association on the 
application of mathematics to political economy, said : 


‘The parsimony of symbols, which is often an elegance in the 
physicist, is a necessity for the economist. Indeed, it is 
tenable that our mathematical construction should be treated 
as a sort of scaffolding, to be removed when the edifice of 
science is completed.’ 

Vol. 219.—No. 437. 2F 
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And in his own elaborate deductions Prof. Edgeworth 
has always recognised the limitations of his method. 

The same position was taken up by Sir Llewellyn 
Smith on a similar occasion in 1910: 


‘I trust that those who recognise with me the value of 
mathematical modes of expression will be extremely careful 
to restrict mathematical language to the pages of technical 
economic journals or the footnotes and appendicesof more popu- 
lar treatises, and to restate all the conclusions arrived at by this 
means, with at least an outline of the arguments which lead 
to them, in ordinary language free from technical symbols.’ 


And again : 


‘On all grounds it would be deplorable if through the 
obscurity of its language economic science should relapse 
into the position of an esoteric doctrine confined to a small 
circle of initiates, only the bare results of which are capable 
of dogmatic statement to the outside world.’ 


Two recent works on political economy illustrate very 
forcibly the danger indicated in this last reflection of 
Sir Llewellyn Smith. The first, strangely enough, is 
entitled the ‘Common Sense of Political Economy,’ and 
the title suggests an appeal in ordinary language to the 
common thought of mankind. At the outset Mr Wick- 
steed explains that his object is to start with the reader 
from the very beginning, and to place a clue in his hands 
which will lead him directly and inevitably from the 
facts and observations of his own daily experience to an 
intimate comprehension of the machinery of the com- 
mercial and industrial world. There is unfortunately no 
analytical table of contents and no index, and the book 
extends to over 700 pages. We are told, moreover, in 
the introduction that any special or unusual features in 
the system thus constructed are not to be regarded as 
daring innovations or as heresies, but are already involved 
in the best economic thought and teaching of recent 
years. The question naturally arises: Why should the 
common sense of political economy confirmed by the best 
economic thought require such an inordinate amount of 
words for setting it forth ? Why so much sack for so 
little bread? The answer seems to be two-fold. In the 
first place, the common sense has to be expressed in an 
unfamiliar terminology, and Mr Wicksteed prepares the 
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way by all the blandishments of literary culture and an 
array of practical examples, some of which must surely 
hit the mark even in the dullest intelligence. 

Some years ago Mr Wicksteed published a little book 
called the ‘Alphabet of Economic Science’ which was 
very short, very mathematical, and of its kind extremely 
good. He is now apparently determined to take no risks 
through abbreviation or want of illustration; but the 
very abundance of the concrete examples obscures the 
principles they are intended to enforce. Another reason 
for this extraordinary expansiveness is to be found in 
Mr Wicksteed’s divergence from economic doctrines still 
usually accepted. They may not be the best, but they are 
certainly the most common. In his reconstruction the 
author not only sets aside what used to be called the 
‘ orthodox’ political economy, as shown especially in Mill, 
but also severely criticises some economic laws which are 
taken for granted even in the still more recent work of 
Prof. Pigou. In his strictures on accepted doctrines Mr 
Wicksteed—apparently from an excess of good nature— 
avoids mentioning the names of the writers whom he is 
attacking ; and, of course, any one of them may think he 
is not the man nor his the system that is the subject of 
depreciation. As a consequence the work loses in fresh- 
ness and even in clearness. What would Mr Wicksteed 
think of a translation or perversion of Dante with all the 
proper names left out and all the sins and virtues made 
into abstractions? The economists would have been 
none the worse for being damned in their own names, and 
the outcries would have been interesting. 

In every science and in every department of human 
knowledge which has not yet attained the dignity of 
being called science, progress may be made by one of two 
methods which at first sight seem fundamentally op- 
posed, but are really in substance complementary. The 
one method is the method of absorption, the other that 
of expulsion. In the first method (that of Henry Sidgwick) 
the aim of the investigator is to make as much use as 
possible of all the old learning, and, if additions are made, 
to try to make them conformable to the old system. In 
this way, by successive remodellings, the letter of the 
law may be retained long after the substance has been 
put into the limbo of legal fictions. The advantage of 
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this method is that the best possible use is made of the 
mental capital of the race; and life is not long enough 
for every investigator to begin his science de novo. The 
worker on this plan hides his own heterodoxy, which, 
after all, is generally small, under a semblance of ortho- 
doxy. The Book of Isaiah still remains the Book of 
Isaiah though it be shown to be due to several writers of 
different periods and different styles. In the same way 
the Ricardian law of rent and the Malthusian law of 
diminishing return to land (with geometrical increase of 
population) and similar expressions, which have been 
made to cover a great variety of opinions, are still 
retained in use as if intelligible to every educated person. 
And even supposing that all these so-called laws of 
political economy are to be considered only as working 
hypotheses, are they not logically on the same footing as 
other laws of other sciences, e.g. the biological? The dis- 
advantage of this method of absorption is that the science 
tends to run into grooves, and blind deference to authority 
takes the place of the open mind and the open eye. And 
the greatest of all obstacles to progress is the undis- 
cerning appeal to authority. 

The other method seeks to expel from the science 
accepted theories and terminology, to minimise the value 
of what is retained, and to exaggerate the originality of 
new contributions. The advantage of this method is 
that useless accretions are got rid of and the original 
truths gain freshness from the new language, while, if 
there is any real originality in the additions, it is not 
likely to be passed over for want of advertisement. In 
the course of progress in all sciences a time must come 
when the old hypothesis must be expelled as effete and, 
as in the superstitions described by Dr Frazer, its kingdom 
given to its slayer. But, on the other hand, the method 
of expulsion may reject the true with the false, and the 
straining for originality may only burden the science with 
a new set of technical terms and a new set of inappro- 
priate conceptions. 

Mr Wicksteed complains that the best economic 
thought has suffered from the method of absorption. 

‘ Adhesion to the traditional terminology, methods of arrange- 
ment, and classification, has disguised the revolution that has 
taken place. The new temple, so to speak, has been built up 
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behind the old walls, and the old shell has been so piously 
preserved and respected that the very builders have often 
supposed themselves to be merely repairing and strengthening 
the ancient works, and are hardly aware of the extent to 
which they have raised an independent edifice.’ 


Accordingly he writes to show that the time has come 
fora frank recognition of these facts. Hence these 700 
pages of excellent English, interspersed with arithmetical 
tables and diagrams (also excellent in their way) and 
relieved with apposite references to the world of letters 
and to the world of business. But, after all, ‘ the proof of 
the pudding’s the preein’ o’t’; and when we taste the 
results of this new learning and judge of it by its appli- 
cations, the originality falls far short of being revolution- 
ary. How much is really new in the chapter on banking, 
bills and currency? How much that a reader even of 
Mill, not to say Bagehot, would find both new and true? 
Similarly in Book 11, in which the reader is invited in 
the language of Lucretius (admirably translated) to 
follow the faint spoor of the abstract theory into practi- 
cal policy, how much new truth is he likely to drag out 
from its secret lurking-places? In the language of 
common prose, is this attempt to make the plain man or 
the legislator think in literary mathematics likely to be 
successful? How much is there in the new ideas and the 
new methods which had not been fully absorbed by 
Sidgwick in his Book 111, entitled ‘The Art of Political 
Economy ’? 

Prof. Pigou has carried to an extreme the method ; 
of expulsion and the straining after originality in ideas, 
in language, in diagrams and literary algebra. Yet, 
like Mr Wicksteed, he tries to cater for the popular 
taste by concrete illustrations drawn from the latest 
governmental reports, and the less exact disquisitions 
of latter-day social reformers. The nature of the book 
is indicated by the irrelevancy of the title, namely, 
‘Wealth and Welfare,’ for, curiously enough, the word 
‘wealth’ is apparently not mentioned except in the 
title, and the word ‘ welfare’ is contracted into the 
species that can be measured in terms of money and fitted 
into curves and formule. But, unlike Mr Wicksteed, 
Prof. Pigou gives no explanation of the mathematics 
used, and his readers are referred to a paper in the 
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‘Economic Journal’ for any further enlightenment they 
may require on the obscure mathematical diagrams 
employed. The great advantage claimed for the mathe- 
matical method in economics is that one may see at a 
glance the relations and the limitations of ideas, which 
can only be expressed in ordinary literary English with a 
plentiful use of hypotheses and qualifying clauses. But, 
unless the mathematics are absolutely clear, the method 
not only fails in its purpose but is likely to lead even the 
author into error. If we look to the practical applica- 
tions of the mathematics in ‘Wealth and Welfare,’ so as 
to try to find out the meanings of the curves from the 
uses made of them, some of the results are so paradoxical 
that it is difficult to discover the hypotheses with which 
they must be safeguarded. And it is not only in the 
parts that are professedly mathematical, and which the 
ordinary reader is advised to omit, that this obscurity 
prevails. Throughout the book technical terms are em- 
ployed as if they needed no definition, though the interpre- 
tation varies from writer to writer, and, as Mr Wicksteed 
shows, the usage is often inconsistent. The difficulty of 
reading is increased by the studied avoidance of ordinary 
modes of expression. Prof. Pigou substitutes for the 
word ‘ capital’ such terms as ‘ waiting’ and ‘ uncertainty- 
bearing,’ according to the aspect or function of capital 
to which he wishes to direct attention ; and we get such 
barbarisms as the supply of ‘ uncertainty-bearing’ and 
the demand for ‘ waiting.’ Capital is no doubt a complex 
conception and has a long history, but it is too firmly 
embedded both in economic literature and in the language 
of the market-place to be expelled from current thought 
and usage. Imagine the prospectus of a company being 
issued, the ‘ waiting’ and ‘ uncertainty-bearing’ of which 
amount to so many thousand pounds. Or suppose that 
in Adam Smith or Ricardo, or for that matter in Pareto 
or Colson (who are modern and mathematical economists), 
wherever the term ‘ capital’ occurs, we were to substitute 
one of these new-fangled abstractions. 

We might have expected that, with this constant use 
of new terms and the appeal to mathematical ideas, the 
meaning, once the strangeness of the presentation is got 
over, ought to be perfectly clear. But the obscurity of 
the argument, both in general and in detail, seems to 
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show that the author himself does not think mathe- 
matically. Take, for example, the term ‘elasticity’ as 
applied to demand or supply. Everyone has some idea 
of what is meant by an elastic demand. It is easy to see 
that with some things a slight fall in price will lead to a 
considerable extension of the demand, and, as a conse- 
quence, that a much greater amount of money will be 
spent on the thing than was the case before. The idea 
is constantly applied in business, in taxation and in 
economic theory, and, like other fundamental economic 
ideas, was in general use long before the technical term 
elasticity was applied to it by Prof. Marshall. Gladstone, 
for example, always looked to the elasticity of revenue 
according to variations in the elasticity of the demand 
for the taxed commodities. In business of all kinds very 
often the most important problem is to find out what 
will be the probable effect on the aggregate purchases of 
a certain fall (or rise) in price. Surely, then, we ought to 
expect that there would be no uncertainty in the 
application of the idea in the case of Prof. Pigou. Yet 
two important examples may be cited to the contrary. 

In Part 1, ch. 2 he discusses the old problem of the 
effects of labour-saving machinery on wages and employ- 
ment. In the course of the argument he arrives at the 
conclusion that the elasticity of the aggregate demand 
for British labour is immensely ‘greater than unity.’ 
This, to begin with, is taking for granted that his readers 
are familiar with the particular mathematical device by 
which Prof. Marshall measures elasticity, although only 
the student trained in this particular school of economics 
can be expected to know at once what idea these words 
stand for. Translated into plain English, they can only 
mean, according to Prof. Marshall’s interpretation, that 
a small fall in the price of British labour would lead to a 
much greater aggregate amount of money being spent 
on labour. How does Prof. Pigou arrive at this extra- 
ordinary conclusion? In effect by assuming that the 
consequent rise in profit will bring in from abroad a large 
influx of capital. Could any conclusion be more remote 
from the facts regarding British labour and foreign | 
capital ? 

There is a similar confusion as regards the use of the 
idea of elasticity in the argument (derived from Cournot) 
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that, under certain conditions, the amount of the factors 
of production, or more specially of capital, may be 
increased by impediments to mobility. Cournot used 
this general argument to prove that under certain 
conditions a policy of protective duties might be advan- 
tageous to a country; and incidentally it may be noticed 
that this application, at a time when the orthodox 
political economy was dominant, was one of the principal 
reasons which made economists doubt the validity of his 
mathematics. Prof. Pigou avoids this difficult argument 
for protection, and finds safety in hypotheses. The 
example given is too elaborate and involved for quota- 
tion; but the point is that it depends on an application of 
the idea of elasticity to the demand for, and the supply 
of, capital, which again leads to most parodoxical, not to 
say contradictory results. In brief, he is considering the 
effect of an increase in banking facilities in country 
districts and a consequent increase in the mobility of 
capital between town and country. This, it may be ob- 
served, is a practical case which has attracted much atten- 
tion at the present time. It is often maintained that the 
displacement of the old private banks by branches of the 
great joint-stock banks has caused the capital of the 
country to flow to the towns instead of being employed 
in agriculture. And if the ultimate destination of this 
capital could be traced, it might be discovered in the 
development of the agriculture of the colonies or foreign 
states. This possible explanation of the increased 
mobility of capital leading to less employment of 
capital in Britain is intelligible and interesting. But 
Prof. Pigou, by making various unreal assumptions 
about the elasticity of supply of capital in town and 
country, is led to a paradoxical result far removed from 
the practical problem in question. He supposes that, as 
the result of the extension of banking, there may be on 
the whole a less accumulation of capital. 

If Prof. Pigou’s work were confined to imaginative 
paradoxes guarded always by the requisite hypotheses, it 
might furnish useful exercises to the student of mathe- 
matical economics, but the main intent, according to the 
author, is to have some practical influence on economic wel- 
fare as determined by the legislator. From this point of 
view the general argument and the mode of presentation 
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are open to grave objections. At the outset we are told 
that the whole purpose of economic investigation is not 
primarily scientific, ‘if by science we intend the single- 
eyed search after knowledge for its own sake. It is 
rather practical and utilitarian, concerned chiefly to lay 
bare such parts of knowledge as may serve directly or 
indirectly to help forward the betterment of social life.’ 
When this test is applied to Prof. Pigou’s own enquiry 
into wealth and welfare, we may first look to the broad 
results, and, secondly, to the detailed treatment of some 
particular practical problems. 

If we look for the general principles applied, and 
survey the broad results obtained, we find the argument 
rests on a simple application of the theory of utility, or, 
in popular phraseology, ‘the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.’ The simplicity of the application is 
shown by the treatment of the common objection that 
the additions to the incomes of the workers may be 
prevented from adding to the welfare of the nation by 
the stimulus they afford to population. We are told 
that this contention, even if valid, would not suffice to 
prove that better fortunes for the workers fail to increase 
economic welfare ; ‘for, after all, if the life of an average 
workman contains, on the whole, more satisfaction than 
dissatisfaction, an increase in numbers, even though it 
leave economic welfare per head the same, involves an 
addition to economic welfare in the aggregate.’ - That is 
to say, the bigger the ant-heap, provided the average ant 
has a balance of the pleasure of living over the pain of 
keeping alive, so much greater is the aggregate pleasure 
of the heap. As a simple sum in political arithmetic this 
particular example is no doubt quite correct. But, as 
the foundation of a system of practical legislation, this 
‘obvious and simple system’ of greatest happiness is as 
impossible as the obvious and simple system of natural 
liberty which it has displaced. Either principle or idea 
must in practice be qualified by various other political 
and social principles, some of which derive their effective 
force from historical conditions. Adam Smith showed 
very clearly the qualifications needed even in his day for 
the principle of individual liberty. It is strange that 
Prof. Pigou should quote the ‘highly optimistic’ theory 
of Adam Smith, that the national dividend, in given 
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circumstances of demand and supply, tends naturally to 
a@ maximum, and should not mention at all the serious 
qualifications that were introduced by Adam Smith in 
the immediate context, and especially the references to 
the limitations imposed on liberty by justice, and to the 
advantages of the undertaking by the state of various 
public works and institutions. Prof. Pigou’s translation 
of the plain language of Adam Smith into the language 
of marginal net products only removes further from the 
facts the actual presentation of the system of natural 
liberty. 

Similarly Sidgwick showed very clearly that the 
principle of utility needed serious qualifications, and in 
the end, in spite of his thorough-going support of utili- 
tarianism, he considers ‘ only very mild and gentle steps 
towards the realisation of the socialistic ideal as at all 
acceptable in the present state of our knowledge.’ Prof. 
Pigou’s economy of reference to Sidgwick is even more 
strange than his reticence regarding Adam Smith. For 
not only does the younger writer apply the same general 
principle of utility, but the main trend of the argument is 
the same. Yet Sidgwick’s name is only mentioned in 
connexion with one or two points of minor detail. If 
Prof. Pigou had really appreciated the work of Sidgwick, 
he would have been saved from some unfortunate incon- 
sistencies, and from some appalling lacune in his 
argument. If he had gone back to the original Adam 
Smith, or even to the Ricardian adaptation made by Mill, 
he would have been led to take some account of the insti- 
tution of private property and of the laws of inheritance 
and bequest, and of the relations of the particular country 
considered to the rest of the commercial world. Instead 
of absorbing this old learning, Prof. Pigou quotes with 
approval the ‘ingenious scheme’ of M. Rignano ex- 
pounded in a work entitled ‘Di un socialismo in accordo 
colla doctrina economia liberale.’ According to this plan, 
resources would be taxed to the extent (say) of one-third 
when they descended from their original accumulator to 
his successor, the remainder would be taxed to the extent 
of two-thirds when this successor handed them on, while 
at the next succession the whole of what was left would 
be absorbed. There would be, we are told, ‘some techni- 
cal difficulty ’ in the enforcement of any plan of this kind ; 
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but no mention is made of the possibility that the re- 
sources might be transferred to some other country, e.g. 
Turkey or China, where the new economy was not so 
rampant. The main result of Prof. Pigou’s argument is 
that the welfare of the nation would be greatly increased 
by the compulsory transfer of wealth from the richer to 
the poorer members. ‘Convey, the wise it call,’ said 
Ancient Pistol; but, perhaps, ‘compulsory transfer’ is 
more suggestive of the attainment of the socialist ideal by 
way of highly progressive taxation. 

If we test the results of this latest application of 
mathematical economics by particular problems, we find 
the same disregard of the work of other writers and the 
same straining after the appearance of originality. A 
chapter is devoted to the special case of railway rates; 
and, by insistence on a peculiar interpretation of joint- 
supply and of the value-of-service principle, Prof. Pigou 
tries to show that a popular confusion has vitiated the 
great bulk of modern discussion on the railway-rate 
problem. ‘An accident of language has caused an im- 
portant field of economic inquiry to be dominated by a 
doctrine which is essentially unsound.’ This accident of 
language, we are told, is the misunderstanding of the 
term ‘joint-supply.’ According to Prof. Pigou, ‘two 
products are supplied jointly when a unit of investment 
expended upon increasing the normal output of one 
necessarily increases that of the other.’ In this sense, he 
says, the transportation of coal and the transportation of 
copper along a railway are not joint products; and 
accordingly the maxim of charging what the traffic will 
bear, which is supposed to depend on this theory of joint- 
supply, falls to the ground. It would be strange if such 
writers as Mr Acworth and Mr Hadley and the whole 
tribe of railway experts, practical and theoretical, have 
fallen into a gross error by not understanding the words 
they use. The alternative suggestion that Prof. Pigou 
has misunderstood his authors is at least as probable. 
The old idea of joint-supply was that two or more things 
produced together give under competition the normal 
rate of profit on the capital, and that the relative prices 
inter se depend on demand and supply. If in place of 
competition we introduce monopoly, we must read for 
‘normal’ profit ‘maximum’ profit. If, then, a railway is 
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subject to competition or monopoly or to a mixture of 
both, the rates inter se will be adjusted to what the traffic 
will bear, that is, will depend on the demand for the 
services in connexion with the supply of means available. 

Other particular problems might be cited in which 
there is shown the same tendency to overlook the work 
already done or to translate accepted theories into the 
new language. There are chapters on the theory of 
index numbers, on co-operation, on the various causes 
and remedies of unemployment, on the latest application 
of the tabular standard for lessening the variability of 
wages, and on a number of practical problems, all of 
which have been the subject of much special study. In 
so wide a range there are often evidences of original 
thinking, of apt illustration, and of vigorous criticism, 
and in other cases there is the expression in fresh 
language of old ideas. The chapter (Part 0, ch. 9) on 
the conditions which determine the appearance of mono- 
polistic power in modern industries is a good example of 
didactic presentation of accepted ideas; the examination 
of the influences of heredity and environment (Part I, ch. 
4) is fresh, though it begins with the strange assertion 
that the older economists only considered the quantity 
and not the quality of the people (which is directly the 
reverse of the truth); and other instances of exposition 
or criticism might be commended. But the relation of 
the parts to the whole, in spite of an analytical table of 
contents extending over twenty pages of small print, is 
not clear. The truth is that the thread on which the 
pearls or beads are hung is not strong enough to support 
the weight. This thread is the ‘marginal equality of net 
products.’ 

The ideas concealed under this forbidding expression 
are difficult to express in ordinary English. Perhaps the 
best introduction is the lucid though lengthy attempt of 
Mr Wicksteed. Prof. Pigou simply takes it for granted 
that the expression and the curves by which it is illus- 
trated ought to be intelligible without any elaborate 
explanation. And yet, if we have here presented a new 
idea, which is to be the supreme test of economic welfare, 
it must be capable of translation into ordinary thought. 
The nature of the idea may perhaps be understood from 
the applications. The main practical result seems to be 
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that we are to look on all the resources of a nation— 
land, labour, and capital—as given to the nation to be 
used in the first place so as to produce a maximum 
national dividend. This we are assured will be effected 
if, in general, there is equality in the marginal net 
products of all these resources. This means that the 
nation should never spend a penny more in any one line 
of business, if it can use the penny to a little more advan- 
tageinsome otherline. If, then, the natural and acquired 
habits of individuals do not achieve this economy of 
production, there is a prima facie case for governmental 
interference. The maximum dividend being thus secured, 
the next step is to distribute it so that the maximum 
utility may be obtained for the nation. Here again we 
apply the principle of equality. If a little more utility is 
to be got by the transfer from one set of people to 
another, then also, if natural charity falls short, a case 
is made out for compulsory transfer. ‘Once the things 
are there,’ as Mill said, ‘ society can dispose of them in any 
way that it pleases.’ Care must, indeed, be taken that 
the method of distribution does not hinder the things 
from getting there at all. Putting together these two 
main ideas of maximum production and maximum 
utility, the system as presented by Prof. Pigou may be 
described as a species of mathematical socialism. As 
such, like other forms of socialism, it comes in conflict 
with the different systems of economic thought which 
are based on other principles and ideas; which take 
more account, for example, of personal liberty and 
individual property and of the historical conditions under 
which our present methods of production and distribution 
have been evolved. 

The difference between this mathematical socialism 
and the modified individualism of so-called orthodox 
writers may be realised by comparing ‘Wealth and 
Welfare’ with the second volume of Dr Pierson’s ‘ Princi- 
ples of Economics,’ of which a translation from the Dutch 
has just been published. Unfortunately the long delay 
has taken somewhat from the freshness of some of the 
illustrations, but the main results are of permanent 
interest and value. Especially is this the case in the last 
part (Part Iv), which treats of the revenues of the state, of 
public domains and taxation, of national expenditure and 
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loans. Here we have the different principles carefully 
analysed and illustrated by reference to the actual tax- 
systems of different countries. There is the same 
combination of theory and experience in the treatment of 
land-tenures and the growth of population. Dr Pierson, 
of course, had the great advantage of combining 
theoretical study with practical statesmanship ; and there 
could be no greater contrast than between his treatment 
and the mathematical socialism of Prof. Pigou. 

It will be unfortunate if the obscurity of Prof. Pigou’s 
presentation of economic principles should throw dis- 
credit on the uses of the mathematical method. ‘The 
direct application of mathematical reasoning to the 
discovery of economic truths is rarely of much service 
except in the quest of statistical averages and probabilities 
and in measuring the degree of consilience between 
correlated statistical tables. So writes Dr Marshall, the 
economist to whom Prof. Pigou has dedicated his book. 
Unquestionably the work of Cournot and his successors 
has done much to clear up the relations of fundamental 
economic conceptions quite apart from statistical applica- 
tions, but there could be no more fatal mistake than to 
suppose that the only scientific mode of treating economics 
is the mathematical. In parts, as the greatest writers 
have shown by their own practice, political economy is 
more closely allied to moral philosophy, to jurisprudence, 
and especially to history, than to mathematics. One of 
the most brilliant of mathematical economists of the 
present day, Vilfredo Pareto, in the preface to his 
excellent systematic ‘Cours d’Economie Politique, based 
on his lectures at Lausanne, states that it is only in 
certain parts of the subject that mathematical ideas are 
applicable, and that in others it may be desirable to 
appeal to history, philosophy, philology, biology, or 
evolution. And, as he says, the text of his work can be 
read by anyone possessed of ‘general culture,’ because 
scientific arguments, mathematical or other, that require 
special knowledge are rigorously thrown into the notes. 

The elaborate and altogether admirable ‘Cours 
d'Economie Politique’ by C. Colson (in six volumes), 
based on the author's lectures at the Ecole nationale des 
Ponts et Chaussées, is a still more remarkable example 
of the adjustment of mathematical ideas and methods to 
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the requirements of the subject. M. Colson is engineer-in- 
chief of his department, and his course of lectures is given 
to students of engineering who are familiar with the 
practical applications of mathematics. But the mathe- 
matics employed are never beyond the range of a person 
of ordinary education, and are used only for appropriate 
subjects. M. Colson, in his introduction, almost apologises 
for the attention given to questions of civil and com- 
mercial law. In France political economy is in general 
studied in the Faculty of Law; and some knowledge of 
law may be taken for granted. To English students, 
however, who as a rule are not trained in the law, 
M. Colson’s introduction on legal conceptions in relation 
to economic principles should be of special value. In 
England and in English-speaking countries in, recent 
years far too much stress has been laid on those aspects 
of economics which lend themselves to mathematical 
illustration. The consequence is that important parts of 
the subject have been neglected or, if not neglected, have 
been pruned and lopped until they can be put in the 
fashionable terminology and the usual curves. With this 
extrusion of certain parts, the development beyond all 
sense of proportion of other parts (especially of the theory 
of value) has led to a narrow treatment, expressed in 
unfamiliar technical language, or worse still in familiar 
words with unfamiliar meanings. The old rule of 
definition is still to be preferred, which declares that, so 
far as possible, the terms employed in economics should 
follow the best popular usage, and, if there is ambiguity, 
a qualifying adjective or phrase will give the necessary 
light. And good old rules also are those of Newton that 
hypotheses are not to be feigned nor causes to be multi- 
plied beyond necessity. In the observance of these rules 
we may say of recent economic literature that ‘ they order 
this matter better in France.’ 
J. S. NicHoLson. 
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Art. 6.—TROUBADOURS: THEIR SORTS AND CON- 
DITIONS, 


THE argument as to whether or no the troubadours are 
a subject worthy of study is an old and respectable une. 
It is far too old and respectable to be decided hastily or by 
one notinfallible person. If Guillaume, Count of Peitecus, 
grandfather of King Richard Coour de Lion, had not been 
aman of many energies, there might have been little food 
for this discussion. He was, as the old book says of him, 
‘of the greatest counts in the world, and he had his way 
with women.’ Besides this he made songs for either 
them or himself or for his more ribald companions. They 
say also that his wife was Countess of Dia, ‘ fair lady and 
righteous,’ who fell in love with Raimbaut d’Aurenga 
and made him many a song. However that may be, 
Count Guillaume made composition in verse the hest of 
court fashions, and gave it a social prestige which it held 
till the accursed crusade of 1208 against the Albigenses, 
The mirth of Provencal song is at times anything but 
sunburnt, and the mood is often anything but idle. Tho 
. forms of the poetry are highly artificial, and as artifice 
they have still for the serious craftsman an interest, less 
indeed than they had for Dante, but by no means in- 
considerable. No student of the period can doubt that 
the involved forms, and especially the veiled meanings in 
the ‘trobar clus,’ grew out of living conditions, and that 
these songs played a very real part in love intrigue and 
in the intrigue preceding warfare. The time had no 
press and notheatre. If you wish to make love to women 
in public, and out loud, you must resort to subterfuge; 
and Guillaume St Leider even went so far as to get the 
husband of his lady to do the seductive singing. 

If a man of our time be so crotchety as to wish 
emotional, as well as intellectual, acquaintance with an 
age so out of fashion as the 12th century, he may try in 
several ways to attain it. He may read the songs them- 
selves from the old books—from the _ illuminated 
vellum—and he will learn what the troubadours meant 
to the folk of the century just after their own, as well as 
alittle about their costume from the illuminated capitals. 
Or he may try listening to the words with the music, for, 
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thanks to Jean Beck and others, it is now possible to hear 
the old tunes. They are perhaps a little Oriental in 


. feeling, and it is likely that the spirit of Sufism is not 


wholly absent from their content. Or, again, a man may 
walk the hill-roads and river-roads from Limoges and 
Charente to Dordogne and Narbonne and learn a little, 
or more than a little, of what the country meant to the 
wandering singers. He may learn, or think he learns, why 
s0 many canzos open with speech of the weather; or why 
such @ man made war on such and such castles. Once 
more, he may learn the outlines of these events from the . 
‘razzos,’ or prose paragraphs of introduction, which are 
sometimes called ‘lives of the troubadours.’ And, if he 
have mind for these latter, he will find in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris the manuscript of Miquel de la Tour, 
written, perhaps, in the author's own handwriting; at 
least we read ‘I Miquel de la Tour, scryven, do ye to wit.’ 

Miquel gives us to know that such and such ladies 
were courted or loved or sung with greater or less good 
fortune by such and such minstrels of various degree, for 
one man was @ poor vavassour, and another was King 
Amfos of Aragon; and another, Vidal, was son of a 
furrier, and sang better than any man in the world; and 
another was a poor knight that had but part of a castle ; 
and another was a clerk,* and he had an understanding 
with a borgesa who had no mind to love him or to keep 
him, and who became mistress to the Count of Rodoz, 
‘ Voila l’estat divers d’entre eulx.’ 

There was indeed a difference of estate and fortune 
between them. The monk, Gaubertz de Poicebot, ‘was 
a man of birth ; he was of the bishopric of Limozin, son 
of the castellan of Poicebot. And he was made monk 
when he was a child in a monastery, which is called Sain 
Leonart. And he knew well letters, and well to sing, 
and well trobar.t And for desire of woman he went 
forth from the monastery. And he came thence to the 
man to whom came all who for courtesy wished honour 
and good deeds—to Sir Savaric de Malleon—and this man 
gave him the harness of a joglar and a horse and clothing ; 
and then he went through the courts and composed and 





* Raimon de Miraval and Uc Brunecs respectively, 
+ Poetical composition, literally.‘ to find,’ 
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made good canzos. And he set his heart uponja donzella 
gentle and fair and made his songs of her, and she did 
not wish to love him unless he should get himself. mado 
a knight and take her to wife. And he told En Savaric 
how the girl had refused him, wherefore En Sayaric 
made him a knight and gave him land and the income 
from it. And he married the girl and held her in great 
honour. And it happened that he went into Spain, 
leaving her behind him. And a knight out of England 
set his mind upon her and did so much and said so much 
that he led her with him, and he kept her long time his 
mistress and then let her go to the dogs (malamen anar). 
And En Gaubertz returned from Spain, and lodged him- 
self one night in the city where she was. And he went 
out for desire of woman, and he entered the alberc of a 
poor woman ; for they told him there was a fine woman | 
within, And he found his wife. And when he saw her, 
and she him, great was the grief between them and great 
shame. And he stopped the night with her, and on the 
morrow he went forth with her and took her to w 
nunnery where he had her enter, And for this grief ho 
ceased to sing and to compose.’ If you are minded, as 
Browning was in his ‘One Word More,’ you may search 
out the very song En Gaubertz made, riding down the 
second time from Malleon, flushed with the unexpected 
knighthood. 

‘ Per amor del belh temps suau ni 

E quar fin amor men somo,’ * mY 


‘For love of the sweet time and soft’ he besesches this 
‘lady in whom joy and worth have shut themselves and 
all good in its completeness’ to give him grace and tho —. 
kisses due to him a year since. And heendsin envoi to | 
Savaric. © ‘3 


‘ Senher savaric larc e bo 
Vos troba hom tota fazo ~ 
Quel vostre ric fag son prezan 
El dig cortes e benestan.’ f 





* *¥For love of the fair time and soft, 
And because fine love calleth me to it.’ . 
t ‘Milord Savaric, generous 
To thy last bond, men find thee thus, 
That thy rich acts are food for praise 
And courtly are thy words and days.’ 
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. La.Tour has pre i us seed of drama in the passage 
above rendered. He has left us also an epic in his 
straightforward prose. ‘Piere de Maensac was of 
Alverne (Auvergne) a poor knight, and he had a brother 
named Austors de Maensac, and they both were trouba- 
dours and they both were in concord that one should 
take the castle and the other the ¢trobar. And pre- 
sumably they tossed up a marabotin or some such obsolete 
coin, for we read, ‘And the castle went to Austors and 
the poetry to Piere, and he sang of the wife of Bernart 
de Tierci. So much he sang of her and so much he 
honoured her that it befell that the lady let herself go 
(furar a del), And he took her to the castle of the 
Dalfin of Auvergne, and the husband, “in the manner of 
the golden Menelaus,” demanded her much, with the 
church to back him and with the great war that they 
made. But the Dalfin maintained him (Piere) so that 
he never gave her up. He (Piere) was a straight man 
(drettz om) and good company, and he made charming 
songs, tunes and the words, and good coblas of pionenee:: 
And among them is one beginning af 


‘Longa saison ai estat vas amor 
Humils e francs, y ai faich son coman,’ * 


Dante and Browning have created so much interest in 
Sordello that it may not be amiss to give the brief account 
of him as it stands in a manuscript in the Ambrosian 
library at Milan. ‘Lo Sordels si fo di Mantovana. 
Sordello was of Mantuan territory of Sirier (this would 
hardly seem to be Goito), son of a poor cavalier who had 
name Sier Escort (Browning’s El Corte), and he delighted 
himself in changons, to learn and to make them. And 
he mingled with the good men of the court. And he 
learned all that he could and he made coblas and 
sirventes. And he came thence to the court of the Count 
of St Bonifaci, and the Count honoured him much, And 
he fell in love with the wife of the Count, in the form of 
pleasure (a forma de solatz),'and she with him. (The 
‘Palma of Browning’s poem and the Cunizza of Dante’s.) 
And it befell that the Count stood ill'with her brothers, 





* *For a long time have I stood toward Love 
Humble and frank, and have done his commands.’ 


2G 2 
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And thus he estranged himself from her, and from Sier | * 
Sceillme and Sier Albrics. Thus her brothers caused her ‘ 
to be stolen from the Count by Sier Sordello and the 
latter came to stop with them. And he (Sordello) stayed 
a long time with them in great happiness, and then he 
went into Proenssa where he received great honours from 
all the good men and from the Count and from tho 
Countess who gave him a good castle and a wife of gentle 
birth.’ 

The luck of the troubadours was as different as their 
ranks, and they were drawn from all social orders. We 
are led away far indeed from polite and polished society 
when we come to take note of that Gringoire, Guillem ~ 
Figiera, ‘son of a tailor; and he was a tailor; and when 
the French got hold of Toulouse he departed into 
Lombardy. And he knew well trobar and to sing, and 
~ he made himself joglar among the townsfolk (ciutadins). 
He was not a man who knew how to carry himself 
among the barons or among the better class, but much 
he got himself welcomed among harlots and slatterns and 
by inn-keepers and taverners. And if he saw coming a 
good man of the court, there where he was, he was sorry 
and grieved at it, and he nearly split himself to take him 
down a peg (et ades percussava de lui abaissar),’ 

For one razzo that shows an unusual character there 
are a dozen that say simply that such or such a man was 
of Manes, or of Cataloigna by Rossilon, or of elsewhere, 
‘a poor cavalier.* They made their way by favour at 
times, or by singing, or by some other form of utility. 
Ademar of Gauvedan ‘was of the castle Marvois, son of 
a poor knight. He was knighted by the lord of Marvois. 
He was a brave man but could not keep up his estate as 
knight, and he became jongleur and was respected by all 
the best people. And later he went into orders at Gran 
Mon.’ Elias Cairels ‘was of Sarlat; ill he sang, ill he 
composed, ill he played the fiddle and worse he spoke, but 
he was good at writing out words and tunes. And he 
was a long time wandering, and when he quitted it, he 
returned to Sarlat and died there.’ Perdigo was the son 
of a fisherman and made his fortune by his art. Peirol 
was a poor knight who was fitted out by the Dalfin of 





* For example, Peire Bremon and Palazgl, 
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Auvergne and made love to Sail de Claustra; and all we 
_ know of Cercamon is that he made vers and pastorelas in 
the old way and that ‘he went everywhere he could get 


- to. Pistoleta ‘was a singer for Arnaut of Marvoil, and 
© later he took to trobar and made songs with pleasing 

tunes and he was well received by the best people, 
although a man of little comfort and of poor endowment 
and of little stamina, And he took a wife at Marseilles 
and became a merchant and became rich and ceased 
going about the courts.’ Guillems the skinny was a 
joglar of Manes, and the capital letter shows him 
throwing 3, 5, and 4, on a red dice board, ‘Never had he 
on harness, and what he gained he lost malamen, to the 
taverns and the women, And he ended ina hospital in 
Spain,’ 

The razzos have in them the seeds of literary criticism. 
The speech is, however, laconic. Aimar lo Ners was a 
gentleman. ‘He made such songs as he knew how to.’ 
Aimeric de Sarlat, a joglar, became a troubadour, ‘and 
yet he made but one song.’ Peire Guillem of Toulouse 
‘Made good coblas, but he made too many.’ Daude of 
Pradas made cansos ‘per sen de trobar,’ which I think 
we may translate ‘from a mental grasp of the craft.’ 
‘But they did not move from love, wherefore they had 
not favour among folk. They were not sung,’ We find 
also that the labour and skill were divided. One: man 
played the viol most excellently, and another sang, and 
another spoke his songs to music,* and another, Jaufre 
Rudel, Brebezieu’s father-in-law, made good tunes with 
poor words to go with them. 

The troubadour’s person comes in for as ‘much free 
‘criticism as his performance, Elias fons Salada was ‘a fair 
man verily, as to feature, a joglar, no good troubadour.’ f 
But Faidit, a joglar of Uzerche, ‘ was exceedingly greedy 
both to drink and to eat, and he became fat beyond 
measure, And he took to wife a public woman; very fair 
and well taught she was, but she became as big and fat 
as he was. And she was from a rich town Alest of the 
Mark of Provenca from the seignory of En Bernart 
d’Andussa,’ 


* Richard of Brebezieu (disia sons), 
¢ The ‘joglar’ was the player and singer, the ‘ troubadour’ the ‘finder 
or composer of sgngs and words, 
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One of the noblest figures of the time, if we are to 
believe the chronicle, was Savaric de Mauleon, a rich 
baron of Peitieu, whom I have mentioned above, son of 
Sir Reios. de Malleon; ‘lord was he of Malleon and of 
Talarnom and of Fontenai, and of castle Aillon and of 
Boet and of Benaon and of St Miquel en Letz and of the 
isle of Ners and of the isle of Mues and of Nestrine and of 
Engollius and of many other good places.’ As one may 
read in the continuation of this notice and verify from 
the razzos of the other troubadours, ‘he was .of the most 
open-handed men in the world.’ He seems to have left 
little verse save the tenzon with Faidit. 

‘Behold divers estate between them all!’ Yet, despite 
the difference in conditions of life between the 12th 
century and our own, these few citations should be 
enough to prove that the people were much the same, 
and if the preceding notes do not do this, there is one 
tale left that should succeed. 

‘The Vicomte of St Antoni was of the bishopric of 
Caortz (Cahors), Lord and Vicomte of St Antoni; and he 
loved a noble lady who was wife of the seignor of Pena 
Dalbeges, of a rich castle and a strong. The lady was 
gentle and fair and valiant and highly prized and mnch 
honoured ; and he very valiant and well trained and good 
at arms and charming, and a good trobaire, and had 
name Raimons Jordans; and the lady was called the 
Vicontesse de Pena; and the love of these two was 
beyond all measure. And it befell that the Viscount 
went into a land of his enemies and was grievously 
wounded, so that report held him for dead. And at 
the news she in great grief went and gave candles at 
church for his recovery. And he recovered. And 
at this news also she had great grief.’ And she fell 
a-moping, and that was the end of the affair with St 
Antoni, and ‘thus was there more than one in deep dis- 
tress. ‘Wherefore’ Elis of Montfort, wife of William 
a-Gordon, daughter of the Viscount of Trozena, the glass 
of fashion and the mould of form, the pride of ‘youth, 
beauty, courtesy,’ and presumably of justice, mercy, long- 
suffering, and so forth, made him overtures, and success- 
fully. And the rest is a matter of so much sweetness and 
honey that I do not/venture to transcribe it. 

If humanity was much the same, it is equally certain 
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that individuals were not any more like one another ; and 
this may be better shown in the uncommunicative 
canzoni than in the razzos. Thus we havea pastoral from 
the sensitive and little known Joios of Tolosa: 


‘Lautrier el dous temps de pascor 
En una ribeira,’ 


which runs thus: 


‘The other day, in the sweet time of Easter, I went across a 
flat land of rivers hunting for new flowers, walking by the 
side of the path, and for delight in the greenness of things 
and because of the complete good faith and love which I bear 
for her who inspires me, I felt a melting about my heart and 
at the first flower I found, I burst into tears. 

‘And I wept until, in a shady place, my eyes fell upon a 
shepherdess. Fresh was her colour, and she was white as a 
snow-drift, and she had doves’ eyes,’ 


and the rest of it. 
And in very different key we find the sardonic Count 
of Foix, in a song which begins mildly enough for a 
spring song: 
‘Mas qui a flor si vol mesclar,’ 


and turns swiftly enough to a livelier measure : 


‘Ben deu gardar lo sieu baston 
Car frances sabon grans colps dar 
Et albirar ab lor bordon 
E nous fizes in carcasses 
Ni en genes ni en gascon.’ * 


My purpose in all this is to suggest to the casual 
reader that the Middle Ages did not exist in tapestry 
alone, nor in the 14th century romances, but that there 
was a life like our own, no mere sequence of citherns and 
citoles, nor a continuous stalking about in sendal and dias- 
pre. Men were pressed for money. There was unspeak- 
able boredom in the castles. The chivalric singing 





* «Let no man lounge amid the flowers 
Without 4 stout club of some kind. 
Know ye the French are stiff in stgurs 
And sing not all they have in mind, 
So trust ye not in Carcason 
In Genovese nor in Gascon.’ 
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was devised to lighten the boredom; and this very 
singing became itself in due time, in the manner of all 
things, an ennui. 


There has been so much written about the poetry of 
the best Provencal period, to wit the end of the 12th 
century, that I shall say nothing of it here, but shall con- 
fine the latter part of this essay to a mention of three 
efforts, or three sorts of effort which were employed to 
keep poetry alive after the crusade of 1208. 

Any study of European poetry is unsound if it does not 
commence with a study of that art in Provence. The art 
of quantitative verse had been lost. This loss was due 
more to ignorance than to actual changes of language, 
from Latin, that is, into the younger tongues. It is 
open to doubt whether the olic singing was ever com- 
prehended fully even in Rome. When men began to 
write on tablets and ceased singing to the barbitos, a loss 
of some sort was unavoidable. Propertius may be cited 
as an exception, but Propertius writes only one metre. 
In any case the classic culture of the Renaissance was 
grafted on to medieval culture, a process which is 
excellently illustrated by Andrea Divus Iustinopolitanus’ 
translation of the Odyssey into Latin. It is true that 
each century after the Renaissance has tried in its own 
way to come nearer the classic, but, if we are to under- 
stand that part of our civilisation which is the art of 
verse, we must begin at the root, and that root is 
medieval. The poetic art of Provence paved the way 
for the poetic art of Tuscany; and to this Dante bears 
sufficient witness in his treatise ‘De Vulgari Eloquio.’ 
The heritage‘ of art is one thing to the public and 
quite another to the succeeding artists. The artist’s 
inheritance from other artists can be little more than 
certain enthusiasms, which usually spoil his first work, 
and a definite knowledge of the modes of expression 
which goes to perfecting his more mature performance. 
All this is a matter of technique. 

After the compositions of Vidal and of Rudel and of 
Ventadour, of Bgrnelh and Bertrans de Born and Arnaut 
Daniel, there séemed little chance of doing distinctive 
work in the ‘ canzon de l’amour courtois.’ There was no 
way, or at least there was no man in Provence capable 
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of finding a new way of saying in seven closely rhymed 
strophes that a certain girl, matron or widow was like a 
certain set of things, and that the troubadour’s virtues 
were like another set, and that all this was very sorrow- 
ful or otherwise, and that there was but one obvious 
remedy. Richard of Brebezieu had done his best for 
tired ears; he had made similes of beasts and of the stars 
which got him a passing favour. He had compared 
himself to the fallen elephant and to the self-piercing 
pelican, and no one could go any further. Novelty is 
reasonably rare even in modes of decadence and revival. 
The three devices tried for poetic restoration in the early 
13th century were the three usual devices. Certain men 
turned to talking art and #sthetics and attempted to 
dress up the folk-song. Certain men tried to make verse 
more engaging by stuffing it with an intellectual and 
argumentative content. Certain men turned to social 
satire. Roughly, we may divide the interesting work of 
the later Provengal period into these three divisions. As 
all of these men had progeny in Tuscany, they are, from the 
historical point of view, worth a few moments’ attention. 
The first school is best represented in the work of 
Giraut Riquier of Narbonne. His most notable feat was 
the revival of the Pastorela. The Pastorela is a poem in 
which a knight tells of having met with a shepherdess or 
some woman of that class, and of what fortune and con- 
versation befell him. The form had been used long before 
by Marcabrun, and is familiar to us in such poems as 
Guido Cavalcanti’s ‘ In un boschetto trovai pastorella,’ or 
in Swinburne’s ‘ An Interlude.’ Guido, who did all things 
well, whenever the fancy took him, has raised this form 
to a surpassing excellence in his poem ‘Era in pensier 
d’Amor, quand’ io trovai.’ Riquier is most amusing in 
his account of the inn-mistress at Sant Pos de Tomeiras, 
but even there he is less amusing than was Marcabrun 
when he sang of the shepherdess in ‘ L’autrier iost’ una 
sbi Riquier has, however, his place in the apostolic 
suécession ; and there is no reason why Cavalcanti and 
Riquier should not have met while the former was on his 
journey to Campostella, although Riquier may as easily 
have been in Spain at the time. At any rate the 
Florentine noble would have heard the pastorelas of 
Giraut; and this may have set him to his ballate, which 
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seems to date from the time of his meeting with Mandetta 
in Toulouse. Or it may have done nothing of the kind. 
The only settled fact is that Riquier was then the best- 
known living troubadour and near the end of his course. 
The second, and to us the dullest of the schools, set to 
explaining the nature of love and its affects. The normal 
modern will probably slake all his curiosity for this sort 
of work in reading one such poem as the King of Navarre’s 
‘De Fine amour vient science e beautez.’ ‘Ingenium 
nobis ipsa puella facit,’ as Propertius put it, or anglice: 


‘Knowledge and beauty from true love are wrought, 
And likewise love is born from this same pair ; 
These three are one to whoso hath true thought,’ etc. 


There might be less strain if one sang it. This peculiar 
variety of flame was carried to the altars of Bologna, 
whence Guinicello sang: 


‘ Al cor gentil ripara sempre amore, 
Come I’augello in selva alla verdura.’ 


And Cavalcanti wrote : ‘ A lady asks me, wherefore I wish 
to speak of an accident which is often cruel.’ Upon this 
poem there are nineteen great and learned commentaries. 
And Dante, following in his elders’ footsteps, has burdened 
us with a ‘ Convito.’ 

The third school is the school of satire, and is the only 
one which gives us a contact with the normal life of the 
time. There had been Provengal satire before Piere 
Cardinal ; but the sirventes of Sordello and de Born were 
directed for the most part against persons, while the 
Canon of Clermont drives rather against conditions. In 
so far as Dante is critic of morals, Cardinal must be held 
as his forerunner. Miquel writes of him as follows: 


‘ Peire Cardinal was of Veillac of the city Pui Ma Donna, 
and he was of honourable lineage, son of a knight and a lady. 
And when he was little his father put him for canon in the 
canonica major of Pui; and he learnt letters, and he knew 
well how to read and to sing; and when he was come to 
man’s estate he had high knowledge of the vanity of this 
world, for he felt himself gay and fair and young. And he 
made many fair arguments and fair songs. And he made 
cansos, but he made only a few of these, and sirventes; and 
he did best in the said sirventes where he set forth many fine 
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arguments and fair examples for those who understand them; 
for much he rebuked the folly of this world and much he 
reproved the false clerks, as his sirventes show. And he 
went through the courts of kings and of noble barons and 
took with him his joglar who sang the sirventes. And much 
was he honoured and welcomed by my lord the good king of 
Aragon and by honourable barons. And I, master Miquel de 
la Tour, escruian (scribe), do ye to wit that N. Peire Cardinal 
when he passed from this life was nearly a hundred. And I, 
the aforesaid Miquel, have written these sirventes in the city 
of Nemze (Nimes) and here are written some of his sirventes.’ 


If the Vicontesse de Pena reminds us of certain ladies 
with whom we have met, these sirventes of Cardinal may 
well remind us that thoughtful men have in every age 
found almost the same set of things or at least the same 
sort of things to protest against; if it be not a corrupt 
press or some monopoly, it is always some sort of 
equivalent, some conspiracy of ignorance and interest. 
And thus he says, ‘Li clere si fan pastor.’ The clerks 
pretend to be shepherds, but they are wolfish at heart. 

If he can find a straight man, itis truly matter for song; 
and so we hear him say of the Duke of Narbonne, who was, 


apparently, making a fight for honest administration : 


*Coms raymon duc de Narbona 
Marques de proensa 
Vostra valors es tan bona 
Que tot lo mon gensa, 
Quar de la mar de bayona 
En tro a valenca 
Agra gent falsae fellona 
Lai ab vil temensa, 

Mas vos tenetz villor , 
Q’n frances bevedor 

Plus qua * perditz austor 
No vos fan temensa,’ f 





* Here lies the difficulty of all this sort of scholarship! Is this ‘qua’ 
or ‘que’? The change of the letter will shift us into irony. 
t ‘Now is come from France what one did not ask for ’—he is addressing 
the man who is standing against the North— 
‘Count Raymon, Duke'sf Narbonne, 
Marquis of Provence, a, 
Your valour is sound enough 
To make up for the cowardice of 
All the rest of the gentry. 
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Cardinal is not content to spend himself in mere abuse, 
like the little tailor Figeira, who rhymes Christ’s ‘ mortal 
pena’ with 


‘ Car voletz totzjors portar la borsa plena,’ 


which is one way of saying ‘Judas!’ to the priests. He, 
Cardinal, sees that the technique of honesty is not always 
utterly simple. 


‘Li postilh, legat elh cardinal 
Fa cordon tug, y an fag establir 
Que qui nos pot de traisson esdir,’ 


which may mean, ‘The pope and the legate and the 
cardinal have twisted such a cord that they have brought 
things to such a pass that no one can escape committing 
treachery.’ As for the rich: 


‘Li ric home an pietat tan gran 
Del autre gen quon ac caym da bel 
Que mais volon tolre q lop no fan 
E mais mentir que tozas de bordelh.’ * 


Of the clergy, ‘ A tantas vey baylia,’ ‘So much the more 


do I see clerks coming into power that all the world will 
be theirs, whoever objects. For they'll have it with 
taking or with giving’ (i.e. by granting land, belonging 
to one man, to someone else who will pay allegiance for 
it, as in the case of De Montfort), ‘or with pardon or with 
hypocrisy ; or by assault or by drinking and eating; or 
by prayers or by praising the worse; or with God or 
with devilry.’ We find him putting the age-long query 
about profit in the following. 


‘He may have enough harness 
And sorrel horses and bays; 





For from the sea at Bayonne, 
Even to Valence, 
Folk would have given in (sold out), 
But you hold them in scorn, 
[Or, reading ‘‘l’aur,” ‘‘ scorn the gold.”] 
So that the drunken French 
Alarm you no more 
Than a partridge frightens a hawk.’ 
* ¢The rich men hav» sya pity 
For other folk—about as much as Cain had for Abel. 
For they would like to leave less than the wolves do, 
And to lie more than girls in a brothel.’ 
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Tower, wall, and palace, 
May he have 
—The rich man denying his God.’ 


The stanza runs very smoothly to the end 


‘Si mortz no fos 
Elh valgra per un cen.’ * 


The modern Provencal enthusiast who is in raptures 
at the idea of chivalric love (a term which he usually 
misunderstands), and who is little concerned with the art 
of verse, has often failed to notice how finely the sound 
of Cardinal's poems is matched with their meaning. 
There is a lash and sting in his timbre and in his move- 
ment. Yet the old man is not always bitter; or, if he is 
bitter, it is with the bitterness of a torn heart and not 
of a hard one. It is so we find him in the sirvente 
beginning : 

‘ As a man weepeth for his son or for his father, 
Or for his friend when death has taken him, 
So do I mourn for the living who do their own ill, 
False, disloyal, felon, and full of ill-fare, 
Deceitful, breakers-of-pact, 
Cowards, complainers, 
Highwaymen, thieves-by-stealth, turn-coats, 
Betrayers, and full of treachery, 
Here where the devil reigns 

And teaches them to act thus.’ 


He is almost the only singer of his time to protest 
against the follies of war. As here: 


‘Ready for war, as night is to follow the sun, 
Readier for it than is the fool to be cuckold 
When he has first plagued his wife! 
And war is an ill thing to look upon, 
And I know that there is not one man drawn into it 
But his child, or his cousin or someone akin to him 
Prays God that it be given over.’ 


He says plainly, in another place, that the barons make 
war for their own profit, regardless of the peasants. ‘Fai 
mal senher vas los sieu.’ His sobriety is not to be fooled 





* ©A hundred men he would be worth 
Were there no death.’ 
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with sentiment either martial or otherwise. There is in 
him little of the fashion of feminolatry, and the gentle 
reader in search of trunk-hose and the light guitar had 
better go elsewhere. As for women: ‘L’una fai drut.’ 


‘One turns leman for the sake of great possessions ; 
And another because poverty is killing her, 
And one hasn’t even a shift of coarse linen; 
And another has two and does likewise. 
And one gets an old man—and she is a young wench, 
And the old woman gives the man an elixir.’ 


As for justice, there is little now: . ‘If a rich man steal 
by chicanery, he will have right before Constantine (i.e. by 
legal cireumambience), but the poor thief may go hang.’ 
And after this there is a passage of pity and of irony 
fine-drawn as much of his work is, for he keeps the very 
formula that De Born had used in his praise of battle, 
‘Belh mes quan vey’; and, perhaps, in Sir Bertrans’ time 
even the Provencal wars may have seemed more like a 
game, and may have appeared to have some element of 
sport and chance in them. But the 12th century had 
gone, and the spirit of the people was weary, and the old 
canon’s passage may well serve as a final epitaph on all 
that remained of silk thread and cisclatons, of viol and 
gai saber. 


‘ Never again shall we see the Easter come in so fairly, 
That was wont to come in with pleasure and with song. 
No! but we see it arrayed with alarms and excursions, 
Arrayed with war and dismay and fear, 

Arrayed with troops and with cavaleades, 
Oh yes, it’s a fine sight to see holder and shepherd 
Going so wretched that they know not where they are.’ 


Ezra Pounp. 
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Art. 7—FORESTRY IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD. 

1. The Forest Resources of the World. Bulletin 83. 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

2. Forestry (Journal of the Royal English Arboricultural 
Society.) London: Laughton. 

3. Transactions of the Royal Scottish Arboricultural 
Society. Edinburgh: Douglas. 

4. Board of Trade Returns. (Annual.) London: Wyman. 

5. Forest Service. Circulars 97, 162, 171. U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 

6. Department of Trade, Canada. Weekly Report, 
No. 315. 

7. Proceedings of Select Committees and Royal Commissions 
on Coast Erosion and Afforestation. London: Wyman. 


IT is proposed to review the facts regarding the timber 
supply of the world, so far as they can be ascertained, 
since the question of an adequate supply of raw material 
is of primary importance to every industrial nation. It 
is essential that those who are interested in the welfare 
of their country should be warned that, unless vigorous 
and immediate steps are taken to afforest our waste 
lands, we shall be faced with a shortage of raw material 
long before the close of the present century. Experts in 
every country are agreed that the world’s supply of 
structural and coniferous timber is rapidly diminishing, 
and that a shortage must be experienced at a period not 
far remote. We have therefore to review the principal 
forest-resources of the world and the steps that have been 
taken here and elsewhere to provide for the future. 

In recent years there have been several Departmental 
Committees and one Royal Commission on Forestry, and 
a vast amount of valuable evidence has been published in 
connexion with their proceedings. It is largely due, how- 
ever, to the Royal Scottish and the Royal English Arbori- 
cultural Societies and to the writings of such men as Sir 
William Schlich, F.R.S., that Forestry is being studied as 
a science in this country and is beginning to be better 
understood. The Board of Agriculture has now a section 
for dealing with the subject ; and its publications, as well 
as those of the Royal Botanical Gardens of Kew, contain 
much useful information. 
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There are three sets of figures from which a fair com- 
parison may be drawn between the forest conditions in 
this country and those in other countries of Europe. The 
first shows in each country the percentage of forest land 
to the total area; the second the estimated annual growth 
of wood per acre of forest; and the third the estimated 
annual return per acre from the forests. In the United 
Kingdom the acreage under woodland and plantations in 
1908 was as follows: England, 1,792,338 acres; Scotland, 
919,056 acres ; Ireland, 305,000 acres ; Wales, 198,078 acres ; 
Total, 3,214,472 acres. The total land surface of the United 
Kingdom amounts to 75,706,668 acres; the percentage of 
woodland and forest is therefore rather more than 4 per 
cent. of the whole. The percentage of forests to total 
land area in other countries is for Russia, 40; Austria- 
Hungary, 30; Germany, 26 ; Italy, 18 ; Sweden, 48 ; Norway, 
21; Switzerland, 21; Spain, 17; Belgium, 17; Holland, 7; 
Denmark, 6. 

The second comparison is a more technical one, but 
with a little reflection the figures should be as easy to 
understand as those given above. From the point of 
view of scientific forestry, it is an acknowledged fact that 
our woodlands are in an unproductive state and make a 
poor comparison with those of other European countries. 
It is estimated that the average annual growth in cubic 
feet of timber for the three million odd acres in these 
islands is only 10 cubic feet per acre. Hedgerow and 
park trees are not included in these figures. Now it is 
generally held that our forest lands are capable, under 
scientific management, of producing an annual growth of 
at least 60 cubic feet per acre; and this estimate is not 
too high, as the conditions of soil and climate in Great 
Britain are very favourable to tree growth. In Germany, 
where scientific forestry has been practised for a century, 
it is estimated that the average annual growth or in- 
crement for the whole of the German forests is 50 cubic 
feet per acre. The German forests, under scientific 
management, are therefore yielding, acre for acre, five 
times as much wood as the forests in this country. The 
estimated annual yield in cubic feet per acre for other 
countries is, Austria-Hungary, 43; France, 39; Italy, 37; 
Belgium, 58; Switzerland, 50. In Russia, Sweden, and 
Norway a considerable portion of the forest area is at a 
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very high latitude; and the yield, in consequence, is lower 
than for more southerly parts of Europe. In Sweden the 
annual growth is estimated at 25 cubic feet; in the 
northern parts of Norway, it is as low as 11°3 per acre. 
Thus Great Britain lags far behind. 

Owing to lack of information the third set of figures 
is unfortunately not so complete, but is sufficiently 
accurate for the purpose of an approximate comparison. 
It has been estimated that in 1908 the value of all 
timber and wood cut from woodlands in Great Britain 
averaged 5s. 9d. per acre. On the Continent gross annual 
returns up to 2/. per acre are not uncommon. Theannual 
value per acre of the timber grown in a few of the 
principal countries of Europe, for the whole of their 
forests, is as follows: Germany, 15s.; France, 10s.; 
Switzerland, 13s.; Belgium, 15s. Here again Great 
Britain is easily last. Austria-Hungary exports more 
timber than any country in the world, but unluckily the 
figures for the annual value per acre are not available. 

It should be noted, when comparing these figures with 
those in the previous table, that, although the yield per 
acre in cubic feet is much less in the United Kingdom, the 
value of the timber grown compares very favourably 
with that grown in Europe. This is due to the fact that 
we grow a higher percentage of hardwoods than is grown 
abroad. Our oak, ash and beech are the best in the 
world ; and the proportion of larch grown to other trees is 
a high one, and always commands a good price in the 
home market. This fact helps to strengthen the case for 
scientific management, as excellent crops of timber can be 
grown in this country. It will be necessary, however, to 
follow the Continental practice and to grow a larger pro- 
portion of conifers on our poorer lands. 


Having considered the area and the condition of our 
woodlands, we shall now consider the amount of timber 
we import to maintain our industries. The United King- 
dom buys nearly half the timber exported from all 
countries ; and the prices ruling in the English market 
affect the markets of the world. The Board of Trade 
returns for 1911 show that the value of the timber 
imported into this country amounted to 35,000,000/. ; 
of this amount about 6,500,000/. was paid for wood pulp. 

Vol. 219.—No, 4387. 248 
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The value of home-grown timber in 1908 was estimated 
at 800,000/. for Great Britain, or, if Ireland is included, 
at 1,000,0007. If this figure holds good for 1911, we are 
producing in value only one thirty-sixth part of the total 
timber consumed in this country. The proportion for 
the following countries is: Germany, 0°75 per cent. ; 
France, 0°75; Italy, 0°66; Belgium, 0°33; Holland, 0:25; 
Britain, 0:03. Austria, Russia, Sweden and Norway are 
timber-exporting countries and have a supply in excess 
of their requirements. Too much stress cannot be laid 
on these figures, as they go to the root of the question. 
They show that we depend upon other countries for prac- 
tically the whole of our timber supply, and that we stand 
alone among the nations in making little or no attempt to 
turn our waste lands to useful account by growing timber. 

The countries on which we depend for our supply of 
coniferous or structural timber are Russia, Sweden, the 
United States, Canada, Norway, France and Germany. 
Russia contributes about one-third of our total imports, 
and Russia and Sweden together supply one-half. The 
United States and Canada together supply two-sevenths ; 
Norway supplies about one-twelfth; France sends us 
large quantities of pitprops. Of the hardwoods, Austria- 
Hungary supplies us with oak;.India, Siam and Java 
with teak ; French West Africa, Nigeria, Cuba and British 
Honduras with mahogany. 

Before considering the forest resources of the above- 
mentioned countries it is necessary to give a brief 
description of what is meant by the timber of commerce. 
Timber is classified into two broad divisions—soft-woods 
and hardwoods. The former are practically all conifers— 
the pines (red or yellow deal), the spruces and firs (white 
deal) and the larches. The timber is comparatively light, 
strong and easy to work and is extensively used by all 
trades and generally for building purposes. Coniferous 
timber is imported as logs, deals (thick planks) and 
boards, and is cut or sawn from the trunks of selected 
trees with good clean boles, as free from knots as 
possible. Pitprops are cut from stunted and knotted 
trees or from the tops of the trees from which the logs 
have been cut. Wood pulp is made from small trees of 
from four to eight inches diameter, and is largely used 
for the manufacture of the cheaper papers. 
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Many of the hardwoods that are imported do not 
grow in this country, oak being the chief exception, but 
even then the foreign oak is supposed to be easier to 
work than the home-grown wood, although not so strong. 
The hardwoods are utilised for special purposes, such 
as veneering, panelling, flooring, furniture and wood 
turnery ; they are heavier and more difficult to work, and 
in consequence are only utilised to a limited extent. 

For the sake of convenience our annual imports may 
be classified as follows (the figures are taken from the 
Board of Trade returns for 1911): 

Value 
£ 


Class I. Conifers either in logs or as sawn, planed 

or dressed lumber . . ° . - 18,000,000 

II, Conifers as pitprops and pit wood . ; 3,500,000 

III. Conifers as wood pulp - : a é 6,750,000 

. Hardwoods. Oak hewn . ‘ ‘ . 1,250,000 

V. Manufactured woodware. House frames, 
furniture, turnery . ° ‘ ° ; 

VI. Hardwoods. Teak, veneers, and special 
furniture wood ° : ° ° - 3,000,000 


35,000,000 


2,500,000 


Broadly speaking, the first four classes are derived 
from species similar to those growing in this country. 
The fifth class is composed of both conifers and hard- 
woods; the sixth class of foreign woods. The value of 
our timber imports has doubled in the last twenty 
years. In reviewing the forest resources from which 
our timber supply is obtained, it will be necessary to 
remember that we are concerned principally with the 
coniferous timber and not with the hardwoods. 


Russia is now our main source of supply, and is 
sending us more timber than any other country, besides 
supplying Germany and France with an appreciable 
portion of their imports. So far back as 1865, Russia 
supplied us with timber to the value of 1,000,000/. per 
annum; between the years 1891 and 1901 her exports to 
this country were stationary and amounted to about 
5,500,0007. Since 1901 the value has doubled, and in 1911 
amounted to 11,000,0007. These figures are most impor- 
tant, and show clearly that, should Russia’s supply fail, our 
industries would be crippled for want of timber. As time 
goes on, her forests will become of even greater impor- 
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tance, and it is essential that we should make a close 
study of their further development. Russia is credited 
with a forest area of 800 million acres; but, until more 
trustworthy data are forthcoming, we can only form a 
rough approximation of how much of this vast area is 
genuine productive forest, as allowance must be made for 
swamps, barren lands, and the high latitude of the 
northern regions. With our present knowledge we may, 
however, assume with safety that in European Russia 
and Finland there are 350,000,000 acres of forest and in 
Asiatic Russia 200,000,000. These two divisions will be 
considered separately. 

European Russia.—It is a very fortunate circumstance 
that two-thirds of the forest area are situated in the five 
northern provinces, and are consequently more accessible 
to this country than they would be if otherwise distributed. 
Besides the above, there are two other very favour- 
able factors. It is estimated that 88 per cent. of the 
forest trees are conifers. The quality of the timber is 
good, and the larch, Scotch pine, spruce, and silver fir find 
a ready sale in this country. The other factor is that 
nearly 70 per cent. of the forest area is the property 
of the State. The problem of scientific management is 
simplified, as it is in the interest of the State to control 
the cut so as not to exceed the annual growth, and thus 
to secure to the country a permanent supply of timber. 
In the case of private ownership, there is always a danger 
of the forests being overcut to obtain quick returns, 
unless the State exercises some form of effective control. 
The United States is an example of the destruction of 
magnificent natural forests by private enterprise uncon- 
trolled by the State. 

Mr Raphael Zon (Bulletin 83, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
states that the annual cut in the Russian State forests is 
only 5:15 cubic feet per acre, while in the private forests 
it is as high as 37 cubic feet per acre. He estimates the 
average cut at 17 cubic feet, and the average growth at 
31 cubic feet per acre for the whole of European Russia. 
Both figures appear to be too high. According to an 
article in the ‘Quarterly Journal of Forestry,’ April 1911, 
by Mr L. S. Wood, from sample measurements actually 
taken by him over an area of 300,000 acres in the 
Province of Perm, the average annual growth of merchant- 
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able timber does not appear to exceed 20 cubic feet per 
acre. The Province of Perm lies between the 55th and 60th 
degree of North Latitude, and may be regarded as more 
favourably situated than the great bulk of the Russian 
forests; and yet the average diameter for spruce was 
only 11:9 inches in 122 years’ growth. Assuming the 
most favourable figures, it would appear that Russia is 
cutting at least half the annual growth of her forests. 

The export trade only accounts for about one-sixteenth 
of the total cut, as the local consumption is enormous. 
The question of the duration of the forest resources 
largely depends upon the future development of the 
country and the increase of the population. The popu- 
lation of European Russia in 1909 was about 130,000,000, 
and is increasing at the rate of over 2,250,000 a year; 
in fifty years’ time it should have doubled itself. It 
is therefore safe to predict that long before the fifty 
years are over, the cut will have exceeded the annual 
growth and the exports of timber will have begun to de- 
cline. Taking all these facts into account, it is a question 
whether Russia will be able to increase her timber exports 
to any great extent; and in another fifty years’ time it is 
doubtful if she will be able to maintain them at their 
present high figure. 

Siberia.—Siberia has been counted upon, by many, as 
a future source of supply ; but, when all the facts are care- 
fully considered, it is doubtful if Europe will secure 
much of her surplus timber. The Siberian forests are 
believed to cover an enormous area, but from the data 
available it is probable that the true forest area does not 
exceed that of Canada, viz. 200,000,000 acres. For the 
export of timber on a large scale it is essential to have 
waterways, supplemented by railways where necessary ; 
and, as all the great rivers empty into the Arctic Ocean, 
excepting the Amur, which flows into the Pacific, and are, 
in consequence, inaccessible to ocean-going ships, the 
export of logs must be a question of great difficulty and 
expense, and the shortest and easiest routes will have to 
be followed, which for the most part lead eastwards, 
and not westwards towards Europe. Vast areas of 
Siberia are also treeless, and enormous quantities of 
timber will be required in the development of the 
country. There are, however, some favourable factors ; 
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the limit of tree growth extends further north than in 
Canada, and it is probable that merchantable timber will 
be found as far north as the 65th degree of North Latitude. 
As in most northerly countries, the proportion of coni- 
ferous timber is high, and amounts to 70 per cent. The 
State owns practically all the forests. After taking all 
considerations into account, it seems likely that Siberia 
cannot be counted upon as a reserve for Europe, but 
rather as a reserve for China, Japan, and Australia, and 
possibly for Russia herself. 

Sweden.—Nearly half the area of Sweden, or about 
48,000,000 acres, is classified as forest land. A deduction 
must be made for lakes, swamps and barren lands— 
roughly 30 per cent., which leaves 32,000,000 acres as the 
area of productive forest. The Swedish forests are very 
valuable, as they contain a very high proportion of coni- 
ferous timber—nearly 80 per cent. 

Sweden for many years exported more timber than 
any other country except Austria-Hungay. Now Russia 
has caught up Austria, and Sweden occupies third place. 
The Swedish exports of structural timber have remained 
stationary for the last twelve years, a clear indication 
that her maximum output has been reached; but her 
export of pulpwood is increasing. The exports to Great 
Britain for 1911 were as follows :—structural timber, 
3,000,0007.; pitprops, 500,000/.; wood pulp, 3,500,000/. 
These figures indicate very clearly that Sweden has 
reached an advanced stage in the development of her 
woodwork industries. In central and southern Sweden 
the wastage has been reduced to 5 per cent., but it is still 
high in the north, where transport and other conditions 
are less favourable. The quality of the timber is not so 
good, and the percentage of smaller trees cut is much 
higher than was formerly the case. The annual growth 
is estimated at 25 cubic feet per acre and the cut about 
the same. Scientific forestry is being practised in 
Sweden ; and, as nearly half the forests are State-owned 
or under State supervision, we may count on Sweden 
maintaining her present output, but we cannot count on 
an expansion in the future. 

Norway.—Norway has overcut her forests in the past. 
The accessibility to the western coast, with its sheltered 
fjords, has caused a heavy drain in that region. One- 
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fifth of the country is occupied by forests, and nearly 
three-fourths is barrenland. The forest area is estimated 
at 16,000,000 acres, of which nearly 70 per cent. are 
privately owned. The average annual cut for the whole 
area is estimated at 20 cubic feet per acre, and the 
annual growth is probably below this figure. In 1911 
Norway exported to this country about 1,250,000/. worth 
of structural timber, and about 1,500,0007. worth of 
pulpwood—a sure indication that smaller trees are being 
cut. The export of logs has also decreased—another 
sign that her raw material is being husbanded and is 
being manufactured or partly manufactured at home. 
It is interesting to note that timber grows further north 
in Norway than in any other country in Europe. Scotch 
pine is found beyond the Arctic Circle, as far as the 70th 
degree of North Latitude; spruce grows more in the 
south and centre. Both species take as much as 150 
years to reach maturity. From the above it may be in- 
ferred that we should count upon a diminution of struc- 
tural timber from Norway in the future, but we may 
count upon an increased amount of pulpwood. 

United States—In the quality and variety of their 
timber trees the primeval forests of the United States 
were unsurpassed by any other country in the world. 
These original forests have been reduced in area from 
approximately 850,000,000 acres to about 550,000,000 
acres, which may be classified as follows :—(i) original 
forest, 200,000,000 acres; (ii) forest partly cut or burnt 
over with young natural growth, 250,000,000 acres; 
(iii) forest cut and burnt over and lacking in young 
growth, 100,000,000 acres. 

No country in the world utilises so much timber as 
the United States, and no country wastes so much. The 
annual cut is estimated at 20,000,000,000 cubic feet; and 
of this huge cut it is stated that nearly half is wasted in 
logging and in manufacture. The ‘forest capital’ of the 
country is being steadily drawn upon, and the consump- 
tion is three times the growth. The average annual 
growth for the whole of the forest area is estimated at 
12 cubic feet and the cut at 36 cubic feet per acre. The 
data available, to form an accurate forecast of the 
duration of the timber resources, are not sufficient; but 
American experts acknowledge tat the country will 
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have to pass through a period of shortage before the 
forests can grow again, and, to avoid a scarcity, it will be 
necessary to act at once and with vigour. Canada is 
practically the only country the United States can count 
upon for supplies ; but, as will be shown when reviewing 
Canadian resources, the needs of her growing population 
will have to be satisfied, and she will eventually utilise 
the whole of her own supply. 

The imports of timber into the United States have 
trebled in the last ten years, and now amount in value to 
about 10,000,000/., of which two-thirds come from Canada. 
Their exports in the last five years have remained nearly 
stationary and amount to about 14,000,000. Of that 
sum, this country, in 1911, took about 4,500,000/. worth, 
mostly hardwoods and woodware, whilst South America, 
China, the Philippines and Australia were the principal 
purchasers of structural timber. In the near future it is 
probable that the United States will cease to export coni- 
ferous timber and will compete with this country, to an 
increased extent, for surplus supplies from Canada and 
elsewhere. They will no doubt, in the future, exercise an 
enormous influence on the world’s timber market by 
raising prices everywhere far beyond their present level. 
There are signs that the country is being aroused to the 
necessity of taking immediate action, and a highly 
trained staff of forest officers has been appointed to 
administer the public forests. 

Canada.—Not many years ago it was believed that the 
Canadian forests were practically inexhaustible, and that 
merchantable timber would be found as far north as in 
Europe. It has now been ascertained that in Eastern 
Canada the forest belt does not extend much beyond the 
50th degree of North Latitude, excepting in favoured 
localities such as valley bottoms and other sheltered 
places. In the prairie lands of Middle Canada there are 
no large natural forests, but a limited amount of timber 
is to be found in the valley bottoms as far north as the 
60th degree of North Latitude. It is only as the Pacific 
coast is approached that, owing to the influence of the 
warm sea-currents, we find magnificent forests and tree 
growth extending to the Arctic Circle as in Europe. A 
recent estimate, from an authoritative source, reduces the 
area of merchantable timber to 180,000,000 acres. 
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The Canadian forests contain a large number of 
species, a high proportion of which supply merchantable 
timber and consist of conifers. The cut over the whole 
area is estimated at 17 cubic feet per acre, and the growth 
of merchantable timber at about 20 cubic feet. If 
allowance is made for the vast areas which are annually 
destroyed by fire, it is probable that the amount cut is 
not far short of the annual growth or increment. Un- 
fortunately the exports are increasing rapidly, and it is 
almost certain that the country will before long trench 
upon her forest capital to supply the shortage elsewhere. 
She has for a great many years exported timber to this 
country ; and, so far back as 1858, her exports amounted 
in value to 1,500,0007. In 1888 they had risen to nearly 
4,000,000/., and in 1911 to nearly 9,000,000/., of which we 
received, in round figures, 3,250,000/. worth of structural 
timber, and 250,000/. of hardwoods. Canada still supplies 
us with more structural timber than any other country, 
Russia excepted. Her population is under 8,000,000 ; but, 
should it increase as rapidly as is generally anticipated, 
the amount of coniferous timber available for export will 
be curtailed. The one favourable factor is that, unlike 
the United States, nearly all the forest area is State pro- 
perty. With the opening of the Panama Canal we shall 
no doubt, for some years to come, receive large quantities 
of Douglas fir, a species which has been introduced into 
this country as a forest tree, and promises exceedingly 
well; but British-Columbian timber will be in great 
demand in China, Australia, the United States and South 
America, and we cannot count upon receiving a permanent 
supply from this source. 

Newfoundland, it is believed, has vast forest areas, but 
so much of the country has been burnt over that the 
timber appears small and more suitable for pulpwood 
than for structural purposes. Newfoundland exports 
very little structural timber, but in the last few years 
large areas have been purchased for the manufacture of 
pulpwood and paper. No forest organisation exists at 
the present time. 


We have so far considered the principal exporting 
countries with natural forests, which rely on natural 
regeneration for subsequent crops. We shall now review 
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the forest conditions of Germany: and France, where 
scientific methods have been introduced to assist nature 
in the work of afforestation. 

Germany.—The forest area in Germany is being added 
to every year, and amounts to over 35,000,000 acres, about 
one-quarter of the total land area in the country. It is 
interesting to note that the State has actually determined 
the amount of waste land that remains to be afforested, 
which amounts to 1,500,000 acres, an addition of 4} per 
cent. to the existing forest area. In addition to planting 
waste lands, a gradual conversion of some of the hard- 
wood forests to conifers is taking place. The conifers 
occupy 69 per cent. of the total forest area. The owner- 
ship of the forests is thus distributed: those belonging 
to the State represent 32 per cent. of the whole; those 
belonging to the Crown, 2 per cent.; to corporations, 
16 per cent; to institutions, 34 per cent. ; to private per- 
sons, 464 per cent. The State forests yield the highest 
percentage of timber. The average annual cut is regu- 
lated so as not to exceed the average growth, which is 
estimated at 50 cubic feet for the whole of the forest 
area. It is impossible to say to what figure the average 
growth may ultimately attain, but the following statistics 
may afford some indication. The yield for the State 
forests of Wurtemberg in 1901 was 60 cubic feet per 
acre for hardwoods, and 97 cubic feet for conifers. The 
yield for the State forests of Saxony in 1909 averaged 
70 cubic feet per acre. Spruce occupied 60 per cent. of . 
the total area. 

Although one-quarter of Germany is afforested, so 
great is the demand for wood that the country is unable 
to meet its own requirements. In the twelve years 
from 1899 to 1910, the imports remained nearly stationary 
and averaged 12,500,000/. in value; the exports for the 
same period averaged 3,500,000/., which: gives 9,000,000/. 
as the net value of the timber imported. Our imports 
from Germany are principally manufactured woodware 
and wood pulp and amount to nearly 1,500,000/. It is 
difficult to understand why Germany, with so large a 
forest area, is unable to supply her own requirements. 
The only answer would appear to be that wood is more 
generally utilised by countries with large supplies 
than those with small ones. Germany, with a popu- 
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lation of 65 millions, utilises nearly 20 cubic feet per 
head, whereas in this country we utilise only about 12 
cubic feet per head. 

Dr B. E. Fernow makes a very interesting statement 
regarding the history of afforestation in Germany. In 
1800 the country was passing through an acute stage 
of wood famine owing to the destruction and wastage 
of the natural sources of supply. There followed 
a vigorous policy of scientific afforestation ; and, in 
little more than a hundred years’ time, the country 
has succeeded in supplying nearly the whole of its 
requirements. 

France.—Much work remains to be done before the 
French forests will yield a high return. The conditions 
resemble those of this country, and large areas still 
remain as coppice ; the process of conversion to high 
forest is proceeding slowly. The forest area amounts to 
24,000,000 acres, of which 20 per cent. are conifers and 
80 per cent. hardwoods. The State continues to plant 
considerable areas of waste land annually. The forests 
are owned as follows: State forests represent 12 per cent. 
of the whole; communal, 23 per cent.; private, 65 per 
cent. The annual cut is 40 cubic feet per acre, and the 
growth is equal to the cut. The principal exports are 
pitprops, of which this country receives very large 
quantities. France exports about 2,000,000/. worth of 
pitprops and woodware annually, and imports about 
7,000,000. worth of structural timber. 

Austria-Hungary, with Bosnia and Herzegovina, has 
a forest area of nearly 53,000,000 acres. About half the 
woods are conifers, and half hardwoods. We cannot count 
on Austria for structural] timber, as she sends her surplus 
to Germany and the Mediterranean, but she supplies us 
with large quantities of oak timber. Her exports for the 
last ten years have remained stationary and amount to 
about 13,500,000/., while her imports show a tendency to 
increase and amount to about 1,000,000/. The average 
annual growth is estimated at 42 cubic feet and the 
annual cut at 50 cubic feet per acre. It may be assumed 
from these facts that Austria cannot increase her 
exports without drawing upon her forest capital; but, 
as forestry is practised throughout the country and 
private forests are under State supervision, it may be 
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inferred that the present exports will be permanently 
maintained. 


We have considered the countries on which Great 
Britain depends for her supply of timber, and will now 
review the other timber-producing countries. 

Japan.—Here forestry has been practised as a science 
for many generations, and all the forests are under 
State supervision. The forests are owned as follows: 
State forests represent 29,250,000 acres; Crown forests, 
5,000,000 acres; public forests, 6,250,000 acres; shrine 
forests, 250,000 acres; private forests, 14,250,000 acres ; 
total, 55,000,000 acres. 

It is interesting to note that the Japanese have a 
‘ forest sharing’ system on nearly 200,000 acres. Private 
individuals are allowed to plant on State lands, and the 
income derived is shared between the State and the 
planters. The converse of this system is also practised ; 
the State may declare private property a ‘Government 
Forest Reserve.’ The reserves so declared are divided into 
two classes : (1) those in which cutting is not allowed at all 
and the owners are compensated by the State; (2) those 
in which some cutting is allowed and no compensation is 
paid. Planting is done on a large scale, and considerable 
sums are expended annually on planting model forests 
and for distributing seeds and seedlings to individuals, 
About 30 per cent. of the forests are conifers. The con- 
sumption of wood is very high, and amounts to about 60 
cubic feet per capita. The exports are valued at about 
2,000,000/., and it is certain that any surplus available for 
export will be absorbed by China. Formosa is rich in 
forests; but, as it is within the tropics, cypress, spruce 
and other conifers are only found at high altitudes, and 
the supply is probably limited and difficult of access. 

China.—China has no forestry organisation and no 
forestry laws of any description. Her magnificent forests 
of conifers are being steadily depleted, and how to 
ensure, in the future, a supply of timber for her local 
industries, must be a question of serious concern to her 
statesmen. Manchuria is well wooded, especially along 
the Talu and Amur rivers, where enormous forests of 
pine, elm, oak, ash, cedar, and fir are to be found. A 
great number of concessions have been granted and these 
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are now being extensively worked. In the Southern 
provinces, especially Kuei-Chow, Yun-nan, and Fukien, 
there are fine natural forests, and large quantities of 
timber are floated down the Yangtze River; but these 
forests are being overcut, and the timber supply is 
disappearing very rapidly. 

British India.—Before passing on to Australia, men- 
tion must be made of the splendid results already 
obtained by the Indian Forest Department. One-quarter 
of the land area is being maintained as forest land, and, 
under the present scientific management, nearly all the 
timber utilised is produced locally. A small amount of 
coniferous timber only is imported, but the quantity is 
decreasing ; what is of still greater importance is that a 
permanent supply is now ensured, and India need have 
no anxiety for her future supply of raw material, 
although the difficulty of ensuring an adequate supply of 
coniferous timber in a tropical country like India must 
be very great. It may be accepted that India will pro- 
vide for her own requirements in the future. At present 
we are receiving annually nearly 1,000,000/. worth of 
teak from India, Siam and Java, of which India supplies 
about two-thirds. 

Fast Indies.—The East Indies are rich in teak and 
other tropical woods. Teak, at present, appears to be 
the only timber exported in any quantity. Sufficient 
data are not available to form an accurate estimate, but 
it may be inferred that, although there are vast supplies 
of teak and other tropical woods, the supply of structural 
timber is limited. 

Australia.—It is impossible to form an accurate esti- 
mate of the forest resources of Australia, owing to a 
lack of detailed information. The so-called forest area 
amounts to a hundred million acres, the most valuable 
portion being situated near the coast. The trees are very 
different in character from those in Europe and grow in 
a more open manner, while large areas are covered with 
scrub. The proportion of structural timber to other 
varieties is very low. From statistics recently published 
for Western Australia, the quantity of standing timber 
of commercial value, on the 20,000,000 acres of forest land, 
was estimated at only 150 cubic feet per acre. 

Australia is the home of the eucalyptus and wattle; 
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species of the former, such as the Jarrah and the Karri, 
furnish valuable wood, which is extensively used for 
structural purposes and to some degree for export. The 
exports amount in value to nearly 1,000,000/. annually, 
and the imports of coniferous or structural timber to 
about 2,000,000/., of which Russia, Sweden and North 
America supply the principal portion. Increased atten- 
tion is being paid to forestry ; some of the Provinces have 
set aside large areas as timber reserves ; and experimental 
planting is being undertaken. Australia is deficient in 
structural timber, and it may be inferred that she will 
increase her imports in the future. 

New Zealand.—New Zealand has magnificent forests, 
and there is no pine superior to the ‘Kauri’; but this 
species unfortunately is confined to one district, is very 
inflammable, and takes from 600 to 3600 years to attain 
its full size. There are other pines of great value, but 
all are of slow growth. Small quantities of ‘Kauri’ pine 
are exported to this country annually. 

The forest area of New Zealand is being rapidly 
reduced, and probably no more than 12,000,000 acres 
of natural forest remain. In the last ten years the 
annual cut has doubled, and the forest capital is dwind- 
ling at an alarming rate. The problem, however, is 
being faced in a systematic manner. As the native trees 
take too long to mature, exotics have been introduced 
and are found to grow four to ten times as rapidly 
as the native varieties. Over 15,000 acres have been 
afforested, and forestry in New Zealand promises to 
develop into an important and permanent industry. 
The country will probably be able to supply its own 
wants and perhaps to assist Australia to a limited extent. 

North Africa.—Algeria has about 2,000,000 acres of 
conifers and 1,000,000 of cork woods. Tunis has about 
half this amount. In former times the Atlas Mountains 
were well wooded, but the Arabs have destroyed the woods 
by burning them to extend their grazing grounds. The 
beautiful Cedrus Atlantica has almost disappeared. The 
French North African possessions will have to import 
timber for many years to come. Egypt has no forests 
and imports large quantities of structural timber from 
Austria-Hungary. 

East Africa.—The British Sudan and Abyssinia possess 
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cedar forests of some value, but they are most inaccessible, 
and very little is known about them. The former 
imports structural timber from Austria. East Africa 
has about two million acres of highland forest containing 
cedar and other structural timber. A forest department 
has been organised which should prove of inestimable 
value to this young colony. Uganda has some extensive 
forests, but the proportion of structural timber to other 
varieties is unknown. It is unlikely that East Africa and 
Uganda will ever become timber-exporting countries, but 
they should in time be able to supply their own wants. 

South A frica.—The forest area in British South Africa 
is a limited one, and consists in Cape Colony and Natal 
of a narrow strip near the coast with a small amount of 
timber in the kloofs of the mountain ranges. In the 
Orange River Colony and the Transvaal there is practi- 
cally no structural timber of value. The local timber 
is chiefly used in the construction of wagons and 
carts, in making furniture and in railway construction. 
Eucalyptus and wattle have been planted in the 
Transvaal to a certain extent to supply the mines with 
pitprops. The total forest area, south of the Zambesi, 
excluding Rhodesia and Portuguese East Africa, amounts 
to 640,000 acres, almost all of which is situated in the 
Cape Colony, which has its own forest service and has 
begun afforestation on over 25,000 acres of land. During 
the last five years the timber imported into South Africa 
has gone up from 500,000/. to 1,000,000/. in value. As 
the population increases, so the timber imports will 
increase, and South Africa will be a large consumer of 
structural timber in the future. 

Madagascar.—The forests of Madagascar are little 
known, but are estimated to cover an area of 25,000,000 
acres, and may at some future period prove a valuable 
source of supply for South Africa, should they contain a 
fair proportion of timber suitable for structural purposes. 
In 1911 the imports of structural timber amounted to 
14,0007. and the timber exported to 6,000/., including a 
trial shipment of railway sleepers to South Africa. 

West Africa.—The exports of timber from French 
West Africa to this country have been steadily increasing 
and in 1911 amounted in value to nearly 250,000/., but 
consist of hardwoods and mahogany, which can only be 
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utilised for special purposes. The exports of special 
woods from the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and Nigeria to 
this country amount to over 250,000/. annually. 

No definitive information exists about the tropical 
forests of Central Africa beyond the fact that they are 
rich in hardwoods, of value for special purposes. 

Mexico and Central America.—A company has been 
recently started to exploit the pine and fir forests of 
Mexico, which hitherto have been inaccessible; and an 
area of about 2,500,000 acres has been taken up. Up to 
the present, Mexico has been importing timber in con- 
siderable quantities, and it is doubtful if in the future she 
will be able to produce more timber than is necessary for 
her own requirements. Central America possesses con- 
siderable forest areas which hitherto have been inac- 
cessible except near the coast; but the timber is chiefly 
mahogany, and the ordinary structural timber has to be 
imported. British Honduras has for many years exported 
mahogany and logwood to this country. 

South America.—South America has vast virgin 
forests, but, owing to the smallness of the population 
and the difficulty of transport, very little timber is 
exported. Until forest surveys have been carried out, 
it will be impossible to estimate the resources of this 
continent. It is known, however, that the Andes 
Mountains are well wooded; and the timber resources 
are ample to meet all local demands, which at present 
are partly supplied by imported timber. 

Paraguay is particularly rich in forests, but the pro- 
portion of structural timber to other sorts is unknown. 
The forests of Brazil exceed in area those of European 
Russia and contain many valuable species, including 
some suitable for structural purposes. The Amazon 
flows through the centre of this forest area, and with its 
numerous tributaries affords excellent water communi- 
cation for the transport of logs. It may be inferred that, 
although the supply of hardwoods is practically inex- 
haustible, the supply of suitable structural timber is not 
likely to be abundant, owing to the tropical climate. 
In British, Dutch and French Guiana the same con- 
ditions prevail. There are large forest areas with 
numerous waterways; but the wood exported, although 
intrinsically of great value, is only utilised for special 
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purposes, such as greenheart for docks and harbour 
construction, purpleheart for wheelwrights, and violet- 
wood for turnery. 

West Indies.—Cuba contains 6,000,000 acres of forest 
area. Unfortunately the forests do not contain much 
structural timber, but varieties utilised for special pur- 
poses; in consequence, large quantities of structural 
timber are imported. Under good forest management, 
Cuba should, however, be able to meet its own require- 
ments. The same may be said of Jamaica, San Domingo 
and the smaller islands. The forests have been robbed 
in the past; their present resources are inadequate for 
their needs, and imports exceed exports in value. If 
scientific forestry is introduced, these islands should be 
able to supply their own requirements in the future. 


Having considered the world’s supply of coniferous 
timber, we cannot help coming to the following conclu- 
sions, which will have to be faced sooner or later. 

(1) Russia has become our main source of supply, and 
is the only important reserve left to draw upon. The 
United States as an exporter of timber is becoming 
exhausted, and is diverting Canadian timber from this 
country to her markets. Norway and Sweden are main- 
taining their exports, but are unable to increase these to 
any appreciable extent, without overcutting and injuring 
their forests ; in fact, the Norwegian forests have already 
been overcut. 

(2) From the data available, it is impossible to make 
an accurate estimate of Russia’s resources, but it may be 
inferred that her forests, including Finland and Siberia, 
are capable of supplying the rising demand for a few 
years longer, when it is thought that she will have 
reached her maximum output, beyond which she cannot 
go with safety. 

(3) The only forest reserves of coniferous timber as 
yet untouched are in regions difficult of access, in 
Siberia, British Columbia and the Andes. It is believed 
that these will be largely required for local consumption 
and will not be exported to Europe in any quantity. 

(4) The supply of hardwoods is adequate to meet 
future requirements, as the demand for heavy and hard 
timber is a limited one; and for economic reasons they 
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cannot be taken into general use to replace the conifers 
and softer woods. 

Our position is serious, but it is not yet hopeless, and 
we have the example and experience of other countries 
to guideus. The great industrial nations of Europe have 
faced the situation and are increasing their forests by 
planting all land unsuited for agriculture. It would be 
difficult to find a country better adapted for growing 
timber than the United Kingdom. Forestry has been so 
neglected, and scientific methods so little understood 
in the past, that we have been led to believe that our 
waste lands cannot be made to grow suitable timber 
in a profitable manner. It is true that, owing to past 
neglect, it will take years of patient industry to bring 
the soil back to forest conditions; but this can be accom- 
plished by selecting suitable species and by scientific 
management. Time is the important factor, and any 
further postponement on our part may result in a short- 
age long before we are ready to meet it. It is now 
nearly forty years since public attention was drawn, by 
numerous reports and by various Committees appointed 
to investigate the question, to the rapid destruction of 
the natural forests of the world. In the meantime the 
destruction has gone on with increasing rapidity, and the 
work of afforestation, so far as this country is concerned, 
cannot with truth be said to have commenced. 


We may now consider the steps that have been taken 
to give effect to the recommendations of the numerous 
Committees, and the organisation which has been evolved 
to carry out the work of afforestation. We have adopted 
‘the course followed by the United States, and placed 
Forestry under the Board of Agriculture, but we do not 
appear as yet to have created a distinct department 
under the Board for dealing with the subject, and have 
merely tacked Forestry on to its other duties. There are 
now separate Boards of Agriculture for England, Scot- 
land and Ireland; and it is assumed that each Board 
will deal with Forestry in its own area. At present all 
proposals involving expenditure are submitted to the 
Development Commissioners, who have approved of 
grants being made to the nine educational centres where 
Forestry is being taught. These are the Universities of 
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Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen for Scotland, the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and the Colleges 
of Bangor, Newcastle-on-Tyne and Cirencester for 
England, and the Royal College of Science, Dublin, for 
Ireland. The Commissioners are also prepared to 
recommend grants for the purchase of three Forest 
Demonstration Areas, in Scotland, in England and in 
Ireland respectively. Further mention is made of a 
Forest Survey for the United Kingdom. The Com- 
missioners estimate that 350,000/. will probably cover all 
the expenditure that can profitably be incurred on 
Forestry up to 1916. 

From the above it will be seen that ample provision 
has been made for Forestry education, and that, when 
the necessary demonstration-areas have been acquired, it 
will be possible to provide practical as well as theoretical 
instruction. It should be made clear that the demonstra- 
tion-areas are for educational purposes and are not 
intended to demonstrate that good timber can be grown 
in this country ; we have ample proof of this fact on a 
number of private estates where scientific forestry has 
been practised in the past. It is obvious that the work 
of National Afforestation cannot wait until the demonstra- 
tion-areas have grown a crop of timber trees. Time is 
such an important factor that a comprehensive scheme 
of afforestation for suitable portions of the 16,000,000 
acres of mountainous and heath land should be 
prepared without loss of time. We venture to outline 
broadly the lines on which the work might be taken up.. 

To take organisation first—a separate Department 
under the Board of Agriculture to deal with afforestation 
is essential; until this step is taken little progress is 
likely to be made. This Department should take over 
the Crown Woodlands and all Crown lands suitable 
for afforestation. Assistance should be given to Corpora- 
tions to plant up all water-catchment areas, under the 
supervision, and subject to the inspection, of the Forestry 
Department. In the same manner all woods of 100 acres 
and upwards, belonging to churches, colleges, hospitals, 
and universities should be assisted and placed under the 
supervision and inspection of the Department. 

The next important consideration is how to assist 
landowners to afforest their woodlands and waste lands. 

212 
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A forest survey should be made by the Forest Depart- 
ment of all uncultivated land, with a view to locate blocks 
of 1000 acres and upwards suitable for afforestation. 
These areas having been ascertained, it will be necessary 
to come to some arrangement with the owners. Practi- 
cally all the waste lands are in private hands; and, if a 
national scheme is to be carried out rapidly, it is essential 
to secure the co-operation and goodwill of the owners. 
It is believed that a system of ‘Forest Sharing’ might be 
instituted, by which the State would plant and maintain 
the forests and the profits would be shared by the State 
and the landowners. In other cases, where owners desire 
to sell, fair prices should be offered, while those who 
preferred to keep the planting and management in their 
own hands would be free to do so. In cases where 
owners require assistance, this should be given either by 
advice or by loans; in the latter case State supervision 
would be essential, if the future crop is to be accepted as 
security for the repayment of the loan. In cases where 
pecuniary assistance has been given, the State should 
reserve the right of purchase should the owner desire to 
sell at any future time. 

The advantages to be derived from a ‘ Forest Sharing 
system are of such importance that they deserve most 
careful consideration. The goodwill and assistance of 
landowners would be assured; while the loss of valuable 
time in negotiating the purchase of suitable areas would 
be obviated. ‘Forest Sharing’ is no new idea; it is 
practised in Germany, Sweden, Italy and Japan, and 
might assist very materially in solving the question of 
afforestation in this country. 

If these proposals, as outlined, are followed, the cost 
is not likely to be as great as is generally supposed ; 
and we may reasonably hope to produce from one-third 
to one-half of our requirements. The principle by which 
both State and landowner work together should enable 
the capital expenditure to be reduced by one-half. In 
order that the expenditure may press less heavily, it 
should be spread over as many years as_ possible. 
Planting should be on a graduated scale, beginning with, 
say, 5000 acres a year, this amount being increased by 
10,000 acres at five year intervals. At the end of sixty 
years we should have 3,600,000 acres for an expenditure 


’ 
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of 25,000,0007. spread over that period. From this date 
forward no further capital will be required, as the profits 
will be sufficient to continue the work of planting, which 
should be carried on until at least 5,000,000 acres are 
afforested. In order to arrive at an accurate estimate of 
the return on the capital expended, it is necessary to add 
interest to the amount expended each year. Similar 
calculations have been frequently worked out, and it is 
generally acknowledged that a return of at least 34 
per cent. may be expected on the total accumulated cost 
of the undertaking. These figures are given to show 
that the nation can afforest without pecuniary loss, but 
the real benefits which will be derived from a national 
scheme of afforestation are not so much pecuniary as 
economic and social. 

The future supply of raw material for our economic 
development is threatened. Sir W. Schlich (‘Journal of 
the Society of Arts,’ March 1, 1901) states that ‘the con- 
sumption of timber in Britain has, during the last twenty 
years, increased at more than twice the rate of the 
population.’ Timber is in greater demand than ever, and 
natural sources of supply are being exhausted to meet 
this demand. Finally, a nation with so dense a popula- 
tion as ours can surely ill afford to leave so much land in 
an unproductive state. Next to the economic is the 
social benefit. There is no healthier employment than 
that of a woodman; and an addition of 100,000 woodmen 
to our rural population would in itself be a national asset 
of inestimable value. It may be assumed that each 
forester and woodman would be given a cottage and a 
few acres of land to cultivate, and would therefore become 
a small holder, who would find employment in the forest 
in winter and on his holding in summer. 

The fact that a definite scheme of afforestation had 
been launched under a Forestry Department would do 
much to stimulate the desire for Forestry Education, and 
would satisfy the country that an important step had 
been taken towards securing a permanent supply of raw 
material for our industries by the utilisation of our waste 
lands and by the improvement of our woodlands generally. 
The necessity for immediate action cannot be too strongly 
urged, 

H. G. JoLy DE LOTBINIERE, 
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V 
Art. 8—LADY SHELLEY AND HER ACQUAINTANCE. 


1. The Diary of Frances, Lady Shelley, 1787-1873. Two 
vols. Edited by Richard Edgeumbe. London: Murray, 
1912-13. 

2. Correspondence of Lord Burghersh, 1808-1840. Edited 
by his grand-daughter, Rachel Weigall. London: 
Murray, 1912. 


‘C’EsT toujours le beau monde qui gouverne le monde,’ 
says the defiant epigram against which generations of 
social reformers, eager to establish society upon some 
less capricious basis, have tilted with very indifferent 
success. Even Napoleon, the strongest of all the foes of 
privilege, excepted ‘le beau monde’ from his ban, strove 
unsuccessfully to recall it from exile and, in the end, 
manufactured it, rather clumsily, afresh. .And though, 
in view of certain plutocratic and other developments of 
the present day, ‘le beau monde’ has become a more con- 
troversial expression than it was, History, at least, has 
as yet little cause or encouragement to lose sight of the 
aphorism. The study of that singular society, whose 
smiles and favours are constantly reckoned the last 
reward of ambition, and in whose code of custom the 
practical conclusions of each successive Zeitgeist are so 
plainly to be read, can indeed never be a matter of small 
consequence to the conscientious historian, But, in fact, 
the wishes of his clients foree him to the work. It is the 
fortunate, the privileged, the successful, of whom living 
men and women care to read. About the others, even if 
we could learn more of them than is generally the case, 
there is little solicitude. They are entombed together, 
like corpses in a plague-stricken city, with a collective 
epitaph, if so much, to indicate the manner of their 
existence, and perhaps some cheerless hope that a passing 
statistician may some day stop to count their bones. 
Among the shades, at least, ‘le beau monde’ carries all 
before it. What has Michelet’s passionate sympathy for 
the dim, neglected multitudes produced but the most 
brilliant, the most alluring description of that sensuous 
court of France against which he sets his face? There isno 
charm so insidious as the fascination of the great world. 
The spectacle of this gay and sumptuous society, 
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commanding the best labour and directing the choicest 
effort of the community, offers, as indeed the smartness 
of the epigram suggests, a sufficiently engaging problem 
in political anatomy, and one which has lost nothing 
of its cogency since the time when Menenius Agrippa 
first attempted to deal with it twenty-four centuries ago. 
Something, no doubt, must be allowed for the magic of 
great names; something, too, for the blessedness of 
possession. And, as we are mostly in some sense artists, 
the existence of a world, however remote, where life, 
liberated from the stifling pressure of circumstance, may 
be brought to a perfection of grace, and where men and 
women may actually shape their habits in accordance 
with new forms and opportunities of beauty as these 
arise, may be esteemed a kind of artistic necessity, in 
which the least fortunate among us often find a singu- 
larly generous and large-hearted satisfaction. But if this 
were all, if these constituted the strong foundations of 
the Armida Palace, the whole dizzy structure would fall 
to pieces like a house of cards; as, indeed, has already 
happened on one memorable occasion. Only as we come 
to appreciate the moral value of mere execution, of the 
manner in which things are done, does the contemplation 
of the costly fabric, with its elaborate decoration, become 
really convincing to our sense of right. Stripped of all 
its freaks and follies, rescued from all its fantastic and 
whimsical adherents—the Euphuists of one age, the Fops 
of another, the Souls of a third—‘le beau monde’ is at 
its best an attempt to get things rightly done, with the 
dignity and conscience and finish which they deserve, 
and which is so commonly overlooked in the pursuit of 
quick returns. And, in a world of shifting and uncertain 
purpose, it is not too much to say that the means 
employed are often of more considerable consequence 
than the end attained, the tone and temper of effort more 
really important than the thing accomplished. 

We can recognise the presence of this nameless grace, 
this je ne sais quot, where the orbit of the fine arts has 
crossed that of the great world—in the brush of Titian, 
perhaps, or the music of Handel, in the eloquence of the 
great French preachers or the prose of the 18th century 
or the architectural splendours of Versailles, as well as 
in the work of the court painters, before a Vandyck or 
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a Watteau. Yet this is not the sphere of its choice. 
Only in the field of action, in war, in politics, in the give- 
and-take of human intercourse, do we feel its fullstrength 
and power, even as, where savoir-faire and savoir-dire are 
wanting, we are conscious of an intolerable void, and 
complain that glory has departed. To the production of 
this magic touch, this ‘tact,’ this large discretion, involv- 
ing the quick comprehension of every character, the easy 
mastery of every situation, the intrepid handling of every 
emergency, has all the long travail of the world under 
the heavy law of evolution been ultimately directed. Not 
to be weighed in the balance against the distinctively 
Christian virtues—against faith or love or purity—it is 
nevertheless the very climax of earthly education and the 
last end of culture; a true sense, sometimes sternly, 
sometimes delicately expressed, of order and proportion 
and propriety in human things. It was the possession 
of this fine discrimination, rather than more obvious 
qualities of will and intellect, which seemed to a penetrat- 
ing eye to be the crowning gift bestowed upon the hero 
of his time. 
‘Not only that thy puissant arm could bind 

The Tyrant of a world, and, conquering Fate 

Enfranchise Europe, do I deem thee great, 

But that in all thine actions I do find 

Exact propriety : no gusts of mind 

Fitful and wild, but that continuous state 

Of ordered impulse mariners await 

In some benignant and enriching wind, 

The breath ordained of Nature.’ 


So wrote the young Disraeli in the sonnet on the Duke 
of Wellington, which Mr Edgcumbe has reprinted in the 
volumes now under consideration. And, indeed, such 
reflections as have been made are no idle or wayward 
introduction to the two characters which are the main 
subject of this articles The Duke of Wellington and 
Lady Shelley were both of them children of the great 
world, at least in the sense in which our wise English 
common-sense has always interpreted the phrase—the one 
the son of the Lord Mornington who composed what is 
perhaps the most exquisite chant in the repertory of the 
English Church ; the other the heiress of the Lancashire 
Winckleys, with a pedigree running back to the England 
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of the Saxon Kings. In their respective spheres—the 
separate and unalterable spheres of man and woman— 
they illustrate, as no description can do, the nature of the 
subtle quality of which we have been seeking to take the 
measure; its meaning, its value, and its strength. They 
may be said to stand between the dead and the living— 
between the ideals of the ancien régime, long since frozen 
to such mortal coldness, and those of the democratised 
beau monde that now is, or, at least, desires to be. They 
are as far removed from that exquisitely ludicrous world, 
of which we catch a final glimpse in the observation of 
the Duc de Berri, preserved in Lord Burghersh’s Corre- 
spondence (p. 210), that Wellington could never be a great 
man because ‘il est un parvenu,’ as from the exquisitely 
humorous one which swallows up titles and decorations 
with an avidity in no way diminished by the growing 
cheapness and unsuitability of that particular form of 
sustenance. They belonged neither to the aristocracy of 
insensate pride, nor yet to the aristocracy of unblushing 
purchase ; and a Platonic philosopher might look far to 
find better models for the guardians of a new republic. 
It is not, however, upon such interior oppositions as 
these that the dividing line between past and present 
requires to be laid. Hostile to much that the world is at 
present disposed to admire, the intuition of the beau 
monde, whether we consult it in the 18th or the 19th 
century, is most noticeably opposed to that gospel of 
mere crude efficiency which has come into vogue with 
Lord Rosebery’s importation into England of the 
strangest of strange gods, with the cult of Napoleon. 
There is, within the memory of a living witness, a remark 
of Wellington’s calculated to show the cleavage between 
the old temper and the new. Someone in the Duke’s 
company had been praising the brilliance of-Napoleon’s 
qualities. The Duke listened, but his comment, when it 
came, was as caustic as it was penetrating. With a 
‘Wasn't a gentleman!’ he brushed contemptuously away 
the value of all the rest. It was this implied regard for 
the way in which a thing was done as much as for the 
object actually secured, which distinguished his conduct 
of the Peninsular War from that of the French Marshals, 
and at a later date induced him to try, at some sacrifice 
of political principle, to keep the administration in what 
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he regarded as safe hands. His opposition to the Reform 
Bill, his strong belief in the all-importance of officers to 
the success of an army, will be found in keeping with this 
vivid appreciation of the value of a gentleman. He was 
thus in a very real sense the protagonist of the Counter- 
Revolution, of the ancien régime purified in the fires of 
adversity. And Waterloo, if it is to be had in true 
remembrance, deserves to be thought of as the victory of 
ancient honour and justice over that blatant insolence— 
that i8pis of the Greeks—of which, as Mr Fisher has 
lately reminded us, Napoleon became the modern incar- 
nation ; just as those young Englishmen, hurrying in their 
silk stockings and buckled shoes from the Duchess of 
Richmond’s ball to momentous battle, may be held 
symbolic of that beaw monde which in the end—so the 
aphorism assures us—is always victorious. 

The recently - published correspondence of Lord 
Burghersh—although, apart from a letter in which Sir 
William A’Court, at the time British Minister at Palermo, 
takes credit to himself for promoting the execution of 
Murat, it contains little new information—affords a 
salutary reminder of the opinion of the French Emperor 
and his associates entertained by English gentlemen who 
lived under the scourge. ‘The beast Napoleon,’ ‘that 
monster Murat, are the expressions of the high-spirited 
young English soldier and diplomatist who became the 
husband of the Duke’s favourite niece and whose memory 
this collection of his correspondence will do something to 
revive. And Wellington himself, depicting in a letter 
the feeling of southern France towards the Emperor 
in 1814, affirms that ‘it is not easy to describe the 
detestation of this man.’ 

It was in that same year, on his return to England, 
that the Duke became acquainted with Lady Shelley. 
As the hero of the Peninsular War, he was at once the 
latest and largest lion of the beau monde; and among 
those who were presented to him was this beautiful wife 
of an old companion-in-arms. Sir John Shelley was one 
of the beaux of the Regency, something of a musician, a 
good deal of a rake, and very much of a general favourite. 
Under the auspices of Lord and Lady Sefton, and in 
accordance with her own desires, Miss Frances Winckley 
undertook to effect the reformation of this elderly but 
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engaging offender. The enterprise was, indeed, only 
partially successful—for gambling propensities are not 
easily cured—but the marriage was an eminently happy 
one. In the background of the book there moves a 
genial, polished figure, who is so proud of his wife's 
talents and so confident of her virtue that he urges her 
forward, against her own taste and judgment, into the 
brilliant but treacherous society of the European capitals. 
We owe him therefore more than at first appears; a 
prudent or suspicious husband would almost certainly have 
cut short Lady Shelley’s observations, even though her 
character were passing, as it did pass, unscathed through 
the ordeal. For the rest, Sir John won the Derby twice 
and was for many years a Member of Parliament; but 
the most singular of his achievements, and one in all 
probability without a parallel, was the overthrow, with 
a dexterous kick and under the pressure of irresistible 
temptation, of the heir to the Crown, absurdly disposed 
at the feet of Mrs FitzHerbert—a piece of lése-majesté 
which was ultimately pardoned for the sake of the 
unrivalled excellence of his company. 

In the charge, then, of this indulgent guardian, Lady 
Shelley saw the great world. And such a world! We 
have only to turn over a few pages of the diary to realise 
what we have lost, not in ability nor in purpose,.but in 
the distinction and the interest which were the product 
of great events and the grand manner. Of that gorgeous 
cosmopolitan society, which gathered round the carcase 
of the Napoleonic Empire, it will be long before we cease 
to speak. Its characters are like the heroes of the Iliad, 
often vicious and swayed by human passions, but cast 
nevertheless in the heroic mould and clothed in burnished 
armour. Already we think of them as men that have 
been long dead and count them among the immortals. 
Lady Shelley knew them face to face, some of them 
intimately—Alexander and Talleyrand and Metternich, 
Schwarzenberg and Marie Louise and Pius VII, besides 
such comparatively unimportant English celebrities as 
Beau Brummell and Sydney Smith and Scott and Peel 
and Brougham. Here is a portrait of Alexander in 1815: 


‘If I have been led away by the popular cry in favour of the 
Emperor of Russia, let me now retract my opinion. . . Reality 
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and a nearer approach, proves him to be a foolish, good- 
natured, dancing Dandy. Although he has more good qualities 
than bad, he is but a weak, vain coxcomb. Personally, he is 
as brave as a lion, but entirely under petticoat government. 
His sister, the Grand Duchess, has complete power over him.’ 


Closer acquaintance a year later in Paris greatly modified 
this hasty judgment: 


‘The Emperor of Russia was especially gracious, and talked 
to me for some time. He asked if I had been “ tout & fait 
contente du spectacle [the review] d’hier?” He did not speak 
of the religious ceremony at all—he did not wish to hear my 
opinion on that subject—which I think showed the depth of 
his religious feeling, and I admired him for that trait. I had 
noticed him during the ceremony very closely. His attitude 
bore the appearance of a real devotedness and the humility 
of an earnest Christian. I may here mention that during my 
stay in France, I had good reason to alter the bad opinion I 
had entertained of his Majesty in England’ (i, 157). 


We may as well glance at another royal personage 
before we pass on to more common clay. In February 
1817, Lady Shelley visited Parma and dined with Marie- 


Louise. She found an opportunity of speaking to the 
Empress of the caged Eaglet, whom she had lately seen 
at Vienna. 


‘When I told her how interesting he was, and how fond 
everybody in Vienna was of him, her eyes filled with tears. 
She said: ‘“ Oui, ma seule consolation, c’est, que je crois qu’on 
l’aime beaucoup. II y a dix mois que je ne Il’ai vu. [I s’est 
beaucoup amusé & danser”’ (i, 383). 


For Talleyrand himself Lady Shelley has no good word 
to say: 


‘I never saw so diabolical a countenance. He has no very 
marked feature, is pale, has a crafty expression and a most 
villainous mouth. His fiendish laugh still haunts me’ (i, 121). 


But she declares that, all the same, the ladies found 
his company irresistible, and records with gusto a 
characteristic sally of his venomous tongue. Finding 
himself at a dinner-party, where Bobus Smith had bored 
the company beyond endurance with an exhaustive 
description of his mother’s charms, Talleyrand turned at 
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last upon the offender with the observation: ‘C’était, 
done, Monsieur votre pére qui n’était pas beau!’ 

Metternich, on the other hand, pleased as much as the 
Prince of Benevento disgusted. His 


‘elegant address, courtly manners and deep politeness, joined 
to a fine person, at once prepossess strangers and secure the 
affection of those admitted to a closer intimacy. <A sparkling 
wit which never wounds, an easy gaiety which inspires those 
who talk to him, and the gift of drawing out whatever is 
. agreeable in those with whom he converses (thus making them 
pleased with themselves), may be used in the Cabinet for 
political purposes, but it is in intimate society that these gifts 
inspire an attachment, often feigned but seldom felt, for an 
absolute minister. Prince Metternich is beloved to an extra- 
ordinary degree by all who do not smart under his diplomatic 
talents. He is universally admitted to be the most amiable 
man in Vienna’ (i, 310). 


It is a little disconcerting, after this sunny portrait, to 
find the reputedly austere and British presence of Sir 
Robert Peel compared with that of the Austrian 
Chancellor. 


‘So far from Mr Peel’s manner being unpleasant, he reminds 
me more of Metternich than any Englishman I ever en- 
countered. He has a foreign tournure de phrases which I 
delight in, and yet in an Englishman it had at first displeased 
me’ (ii, 17). 


A visit to Abbotsford in 1819, before the authorship of 
the Waverley Novels was known, resulted in an 
interesting sketch of Scott, as well as in some amusing 
passages between Lady Shelley and her host. 


‘ At dinner last night, while they were discussing “ Waverley ” 
and the Scotch novels, I ventured to say that, in my opinion, 
their heroes and heroines are, for the most part, insipid, 
and that sufficient justice had not been done to the female 
characteristics. Scott said this fault was probably due to 
the author’s fear of being charged with immorality; he 
therefore made his characters as blameless as possible... . 
He paid me a very pretty compliment upon my riding at 
Paris. . . . “I am quite sure that the author of the Scottish 
Novels must have seen Lady Shelley ride, ere he described 
Di Vernon.” We had a delightful dinner ....I listened 
with deep interest to Scott’s long stories—one story succeeding 
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another. ... The only drawback to his society is his wife, 
who is universally allowed to be the greatest bore in Europe. 
He himself speaks with a tiresome drawl which has much 
increased since his illness’ (ii,. 48). 


One might infinitely prolong such extracts as these 
—casual studies in portraiture, once of no great account, 
but now, with lapse of time, grown so astonishingly 
interesting in every line. Yet, just as one portrait in a 
gallery will put all the rest out of countenance by its 
singular charm, just as one strain of music will haunt 
the ear when the others are dead, so at the close of these 
enchanting volumes, one figure alone will fill the mind 
of the reader. The great Duke—the Duke par excellence, 
as they rightly termed him—has often been portrayed, 
and by loving hands, but the impression left on the 
public mind has always possessed a certain grimness, as 
if he were really cast in that unbending metal, which, 
brought at that moment into use for a ship bearing his 
name, suggested the symbol of his just and tenacious 
character. Lady Shelley, except on one single occasion, 
saw him in his softer moods. She has given us‘ Welling- 
ton intime’—the Wellington implicit but not quite 
brought to view in the published extracts from Lady 
Salisbury’s diary; a Wellington of deep feelings and fine 
susceptibilities and delicate consideration. It is a sudden 
and altogether unexpected testimony, for the memory of 
their friendship had almost died out. ‘ Wellington’s re- 
lations with other women’ (other, that is, than his wife), 
says Sir Herbert Maxwell, ‘ have been the subject of end- 
less gossip. It must be admitted that they were 
numerous, and, with two or three exceptions, not of a 
kind on which it profits to dwell.’ The exceptions 
mentioned are those of Lady Salisbury and Mrs Arbuth- 
not; and even against Mrs Arbuthnot’s name Sir Herbert 
puts a ‘caveat.’ Lady Shelley’s diary, if it does no more, 
at least supplies the name of a third exception—her own 
—and rescues Mrs Arbuthnot’s from suspicion. 


‘I’ (she says), ‘who knew them both so well, am convinced that 
the Duke was not her lover. He admired her very much— 
for she had a manlike sense—but Mrs Arbuthnot was devoid 
of womanly passions, and was, above all, a loyal and truthful 
woman’ (ii, 310). 
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Gossip, of course, filched a greater probability from 
the well-known character of the Duke’s relations with 
his wife. Everyone knows how, influenced by an over- 
scrupulous sense of honour, he had on his return from 
India repeated an offer of marriage, which in his earlier 
and less distinguished days Lord and Lady Longford had 
not thought good enough for their daughter to accept. 
Love had grown cold and the lady plain in the inter- 
vening years; and the prolonged absences on service 
abroad which followed can have done little to waken a 
dead affection. But this was not the chief source of the 
trouble. Upon that Lady Salisbury’s diary has already 
lifted the veil ; and Lady Shelley’s remarks corroborate 
what was there disclosed. She knew the Duchess and 
had received nothing but kindness from her; but she 
knew also where the blame lay. The fact was that ‘the 
Duchess had precisely those faults which annoyed him 
most.’ Socially she neither was, nor sought to be, of 
any assistance to him, but affected rather a galling 
eccentricity of dress and conduct. But there was much, 
worse. He looked for ‘absolute truth and the absence of 
little-mindedness.’ Her constant endeavour was to keep 
him, and to make others, even his own children, keep 
him, in the dark about all manner of trifles, as well as 
about such considerable matters as his son’s debis. 
Yet, wretched as all this is to think of, it is at least more 
tolerable than the appalling account of Nelson’s behaviour 
to his wife, which Lady Shelley learnt from Lady Spencer, 
and where the blame lies all upon the hero. 

It is possible, of course, that the Duke found in the 
circumstances of his domestic life an excuse for laxity. 
Rumour gave him as bad a character as it habitually 
does on the slightest pretext, wherever a man is suffi- 
ciently distinguished to be worth blackening; and we 
cannot bring rumour to the bar of justice. What is 
certain is that, on the one occasion on which the Duke 
took any notice of these allegations, he, the soul of truth- 
fulness, repudiated their import. ‘In private life I have 
been accused of every vice and enormity . . . Those who 
live with me, and know every action of my life and every 
thought, testify that such charges are groundless.’ Cryptic 
statements like Sir Herbert Maxwell's are, besides, always 
a little objectionable, They may signify much or little. 
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They may mean that the Duke was an habitual libertine ; 
they may mean only that he was an incurable flirt. And 
that he was very fond of flirting there is no room to deny. 

So also was Lady Shelley. She met him first, as has 
been said, in London in 1814, when it seemed as if his 
fame were exalted to the stars; she met him again in 
Paris the following year, when all that had been seemed 
as nothing to that which then was. At twenty-eight she 
became the constant companion of the Conqueror of 
Napoleon ; rode with him, supped with him, attended 
reviews in his company, accompanied him to a merry-go- 
round, and under his auspices beheld all the assembled 
powers of Europe. No other part of the Diary quite 
equals these passages in interest and enthusiasm. Place 
and time, arms and the man, combine together for our 
satisfaction. Even now it is hardly possible to read the 
central passage without emotion. It was but a fortnight 
after Waterloo that the Shelleys arrived in Paris. 


‘Shelley, having changed his travelling-clothes, went off to 
call upon the Duke of Wellington, who, in about half-an-hour, 
returned with him to see me. ... Wellington entered the 
room, looking as simple and unobtrusive as usual. I must 
admit that my enthusiasm for this great soldier was so great 
that I could not utter one word; and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that I restrained my tears. It was fortunate that I 
did so, for he would certainly not have understood the cause of 
such weakness. High-wrought sentiment was entirely foreign 
to the Duke’s nature. . . . The painful feeling of awe which I 
at first felt in his presence was soon dispelled by the kindness 
of his manner, and the openness with which he conversed on 
the only subject about which I could think, or speak, namely 
himself and Waterloo! It was from his officers, and their 
accounts, that I learnt justly to appreciate the innumerable 
fine qualities of this truly great man. Everyone has some 
trait to relate of the Duke’s character, of his talent, his 
coolness, and even his sensibility on the field of battle. I 
am told that when he gave the order, which changed the 
hitherto perilous defence at Waterloo into the glorious attack 
which decided the fortunes of that day, the expression of 
Wellington’s face was almost superhuman. .. . As he himself 
said to me: “ The finger of God was upon me”’ (i, 95, 96). 


It was indeed rather the divine attributes of the hero, 
than the human qualities of the man, that captured Lady 
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Shelley’s fancy during these first weeks of their intimate 
friendship. 


‘During the whole of ... dinner the Duke, who was in a 
confidential mood, talked & cur ouvert of Waterloo, and of 
his feelings. I never, until that moment, realised the full 
power of his countenance; its wonderful expression, and the 
fire of his eyes when any subject interested him. . . . I agree 
with Lord Uxbridge, who exclaimed, on seeing the Duke 
during the battle, “I thought I had heard enough of this 
man, but he far surpasses my expectations. It is not a man 
but a god”’’ (i, 106). 


The Diary revives one or two old controversies. Lady 
Shelley asserts that, on the night of June 17, the Duke 
rode over to Wavre to confer with Bliicher; and Mr 
Edgcumbe, of whose admirable editing this is too tardy 
an acknowledgment, enforces the opinion in a footnote. 
His observations supply an instructive study in the 
higher criticism. "We have two judges of the High Court, 
both claiming to have first-hand information, one of 
them affirming and the other denying the incident. The 
weight of numbers is certainly in its favour, as, besides 
Mr Justice Coltman, who says he heard the story from 
the Duke in 1838, and Lady Shelley, who heard it, at any 
rate, in the Duke’s circle, if not from him, in 1815, there 
is the corroborative evidence of Mr Pierrepont, Lady 
Charles Wellesley’s father. But the weight of proba- 
bility tells rather the other way, for it is hard to agree 
with Mr Edgcumbe that the advantages of a personal 
interview really justified a commander-in-chief in leaving 
his army on the eve of certain and momentous battle, 
taking all the risks of a night-adventure, and suffering 
all the fatigue of a twenty-eight-mile ride over difficult 
country. 

With another vexed question—the problem of the 
alleged surprise at Quatre-Bras—Lady Shelley deals too 
summaril’: to make her denial of much value; nor does 
she propvrly understand the point of criticism. But 
there is another matter on which she sheds a little 
interesting light. Some readers will recollect an anecdote 
of Sir William Fraser's, recording how Uxbridge and 
Alava shyly approached the Duke to enquire what they 
should do in the event of his being killed, and how with 
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an impassive countenance he told them that his plans 
hung upon Bonaparte’s, with which he had no acquain- 
tance. Lady Shelley reveals what was really in his mind. 
He told her that he had felt confident that he and he 
alone could achieve success, and he afterwards repeated 
to her the phrase so remarkable in his undramatic lips— 
‘The finger of God was upon me.’ But this consciousness 
did not involve any fatalism. As he rode with Uxbridge 
they came under a hot fire. 


‘I stopped him, and said: “I must not go there, for, should 
anything happen to me, the battle is lost!” ...An odd 
thing to say to the second-in-command, was it not?’ (i, 108). 


Among the various colloquies there is one conversation 
which will strike the reader more profoundly than the 
rest. It is when the victorious general, looking back 
upon the most famous of all battles, describes his feelings 
with a ‘glistening eye’ and ‘a broken voice’: 


‘I hope to God’ (he said) ‘that I have fought my last battle. 
It is a bad thing to be always fighting. While in the thick 
of it I am too much occupied to feel anything; but it is 
wretched just after ... I am wretched even at the moment 
of victory, and I always say that, next to a battle lost, the 
greatest misery is a battle gained. Not only do you lose 
those dear friends with whom you have been living, but you 
are forced to leave the wounded behind you. To be sure, 
one tries to do the best for them, but how little that is !’ (i, 102). 


Waterloo conversations were rounded off for the time 
with a visit to Waterloo itself; but in the following year, 
on Waterloo day, Sir John and Lady Shelley set out for 
Paris once more. They found the Duke as friendly as 
ever; and the work of the ‘beau monde’ was resumed 
again. Not, however, with quite the same zest! Already 
there is an agreeable note of weariness among the entries : 
‘One cannot really be happy while living in the world of 
fashion.’ The writer’s eyes, like those of many others 
who have passed the same way, were beginning to strain 
after the hills. And, in fact, the hills were in sight. 

Readers of the Diary are apt to find the interlude 
which follows a little wearisome, the mountain-excur- 
sions a little platitudinous. No one, certainly, would set 
out nowadays to describe Swiss travel. But it must be 
recollected that Rousseau was still a new influence when 
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Lady Shelley wrote; and there is a certain freshness in 
her Alpine sentiment which is not unpleasing. Also, if 
we have any liking for a character which had to brave 
both the cares of this world and the uncertainty of 
riches, we shall be grateful for these snatches of solitude, 
to which, as a fortune-teller assured her, her disposition 
was naturally inclined. Just as the bewitching world- 
wise face of the Gioconda, who had known all the ways 
and thoughts of men, demands that simple background 
of rocks and sea, so we should be but half-acquainted 
with the fascination of this beautiful woman if we had 
not seen her for a moment before the Mer de Glace: 


‘I felt the presence of God and realised that state of chaos 
from which this lovely world had been formed. I walked 
on that frozen sea and gazed on chasms tinged with a deep 
blue, into whose depths no eye can penetrate. Through a 
snowstorm I beheld indistinctly the savage barrenness of the 
rocks on the further shore, while loud peals of thunder 
reverberated from side to side. And, then, in the far 
distance, I heard that awful sound—once heard never for- 
gotten—caused by falling avalanches, and rolling stones, 
which bounded from rock to rock into the valley below... I 
never felt so near eternity as I did at that moment’ (i, 244), 


It was but little more than a moment that could be 
spared to these things, and the reader who cares only for 
‘le beau monde’ will soon find himself there again. The 
locality indeed is changed, the actors are mostly new, but 
the piece is still the same. Nowhere are we made so 
sensible of Lady Shelley’s strength and weakness as in 
the ‘beau monde’ of Vienna. She set herself to conquer a 
throne in that most exclusive and ancient society, and 
she succeeded beyond all reasonable anticipation. She 
secured admission to the circle of celebrities, which met 
evening by evening in Metternich’s house, and to which 
no women had previously been admitted ; and she had no 
sooner got there than she brought all the men of fashion 
to her feet. On her own confession she played the most 
perilous game that a woman can play, and with a calcu- 
lated composure. 


*‘I indulged my vanity to the full, and by the little arts of 

coquetterie permise, I succeeded in turning the heads of all 

those whom I have called my favourites. It was a great 
2K 2 
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amusement to me to keep them apparently good friends, t6 
excite their jealousy, de les faire enrager, and to keep myself 
out of the scrape of falling in love’ (i, 313). 


It would have been a fiery ordeal at any time and in 
any circumstances. It must have been a furnace heated 
seven times hotter than elsewhere in that old-time 
society of Vienna, where, as she tells us, ‘new books 
never arrive,’ where ‘no political news’ penetrated, and 
where ‘gossip, especially that which related to dis- 
tinguished personages (Bonaparte and his Court were 
often discussed), formed almost the sole topic of con- 
versation.’ 

Yet, contracted as it was, social intercourse was 
neither altogether frivolous nor at all dull. 


‘Any new discoveries in science were explained, romantic 
stories were told; while charades, jeux d’esprit, each in turn, 
enlivened our evenings. Although there were no conteurs de 
profession, each member of the society had some anecdote to 
relate’ (i, 314). 


If we enquire the secret of her own success, it is 


simply told. She had exquisite tact. 


‘My part was usually that of an animated and admiring 
listener. The enjoyment that I felt and expressed, seemed 
to excite fresh discussion: while un petit mot placé a 
propos ... gained for me a reputation for conversation at 
which I am often, when I think of it, astonished’ (7b.). 


It was from one man in particular that, as she tells 
us, Lady Shelley discovered that conversation is an art 
that requires cultivation. The portrait of Victor de 
Caraman, the French Ambassador at Vienna, is one of 
the most charming in the book. Unspoilt by wealth or 
fortune or beauty, yet having all these things in abun- 
dance, he was a true denizen of ‘le beau monde,’ a proper 
friend for the Duc de Richelieu. With her other great 
admirer—Czernicheff—it was far otherwise. Beautiful as 
Apollo, brave as Hercules, cunning as Odysseus, he took 
the lowest view of his fellow-creatures. 


‘He was a perfect infidel to the virtue’ of women, until I 
made him a convert to mine in particular ... It was not 
until he was assured by his own disappointment, that he 
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could be convinced that the Duke of Wellington’s attentions 
to me at Paris last year were the result of a pure friendship.’ 


All this while the Duke and Lady Shelley continued 
to correspond. ‘I really hope that you will write to me 
whenever you have a leisure moment,’ he told her, ‘and 
I will answer you punctually; and I only beg that you 
will not show or quote the contents of my letters.’ The 
wander-years for both of them, however, were closing in. 
In 1818 the Duke completed his long service abroad, and 
Lady Shelley reached the close of her meteoric career 
through the capitals of Europe. She found English 
society a poor substitute for the brilliant salons of the 
Continent, defective. particularly in giving to women 
their proper chance in culture or in conversation. 


‘Le plaisir de causer nous est défendu. Les hommes ne 
s’amusent pas—ou, pour se servir de leur langage, “‘ ne perdent 
pas leur temps” & dire aux femmes ces aimables riens qu’on 
paye par un sourire sur le continent... Je ne serai rien 
pour le monde. . . . Je serai l’amie dont on suit les conseils, 
la femme qu’on respecte, et je ferai le bien parmi mes pauvres 
avec tout le zéle de mon caractére ardent. . .. Ce sera dans 
un autre monde que je chercherai ce qui pour moi serait le 
bonheur supréme, le perfectionnement des moyens que je sens 
que je posséde d’approfondir les sciences, les idées’ (ii, 3). 


This bitter crt de ceur is dominant in the entries of 
that year. Nevertheless ‘le beau monde’ had still some 
considerable pleasures in store. Not the least of them 
was a long intimacy with the Duke. In October 1819 
we find him on a visit to her at Maresfield in Sussex, 
where he made himself delightful to the small party of 
assembled neighbours. In the shooting-field, however, 
he proved a less satisfactory companion than in the 
drawing-room; and his exploits were undoubtedly of a 
kind to have provoked Mr Pickwick—had that admirable 
man been present—to order his gun to be taken away. 
He was sufficiently innocuous to the birds, but singularly 
successful in hitting larger animate objects; and both a 
dog and a keeper quickly experienced the impact of his 
shot. His most serious encounter, however, was with an 
old woman, who gave loud expression to her feelings on 
finding herself under fire. Lady Shelley was fortunately 
at hand to assure her that she had secured an honour 
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beyond all reasonable expectation in being peppered by 
the hero of Waterloo; and this inspiriting reflection, 
associated with more material comfort from the Duke, 
restored her equanimity. 

The intimacy between the two friends continued to 
ripen as their lives matured. The Diary incorporates 
more than one letter of ready sympathy and kindly 
advice. In this class falls an interesting scheme for the 
manufacture into a complete soldier of young John 
Shelley—one of those provoking children for whose 
career solicitude makes all provision and of whose name 
history takes no account. 


‘You must impress upon his mind’ (the Duke told the 
boy’s mother), ‘ first that he is coming into the world atan age 
at which he who knows nothing will be nothing. ... He 
must understand that there is nothing learnt but by study 
and application. ...If he means to rise in the military 
profession ...he must be master of languages, of the 
mathematics, of military tactics of course, and of all the 
duties of an officer in all situations. He will not be able to 
converse or write like a gentleman . . . unless he understands 


the classics; and by neglecting them ... he will lose much 
gratification ...and a great deal... of professional in- 
formation and instruction’ (ii, 128). 


And this does not exhaust the programme. 

Through all the changes and chances of life; through 
private sorrows like the death of the Duke of Richmond 
from hydrophobia, of which there is a most curious and 
pathetic narrative ; through public agitations like those 
attending Peterloo and the first Reform Bill; through 
the terrors of those times, the account of which should 
minister some comfort to those who suffer from the 
terrors of these; amid the ‘folly, knavery, and vul- 
garity’ which ‘nothing can exceed’* of the Whig 
Ministers and the reformed House of Commons, the 
friendship pursued its course, to be wrecked at last upon 
the eternal question of national defence. For it was in 
part through the agency of Lady Shelley that the Duke’s 
famous memorandum on that subject to Sir John Bur- 
goyne was disclosed. In part only, for Sir John was 
himself clearly the primary if not the principal offender. 





* The phrases are Mrs Arbuthnot’s, 
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But it was at his own familiar friend that the Duke, not 
unnaturally, levelled his severest strictures. She had, as 
she confesses, forgotten what every friend of his ought 
to have remembered, that an attack upon the Queen’s 
Government delivered by the Queen’s Commander-in- 
Chief violated his code of honour, and was indeed a 
negation of all that he had stood for in public life. In 
his old age he was made to seem untrue to his principles. 
He wrote harshly ; and women complain that he forgot 
the privileges of their sex. There is, no doubt, an 
epigram—the most biting that our century has yet 
produced—which warns us that ‘you cannot expect a 
lady to behave like a gentleman.’ But the condemnation 
of the Duke will be dearly bought by the acceptance of 
that caustic admonition. 

Lady Shelley herself fully recognised the substantial 
justice of his rebukes. For two cheerless years she 
suffered all the pains of excommunication. Then Sir 
John intervened with his consummate aplomb. Meeting 
the Duke casually, he went up to him and said, ‘Good 
evening, Duke! Do you know it has been said by some- 
one who must have been present that the cackling of 
geese once saved Rome. I have been thinking that, 
perhaps, the cackling of my old Goose may yet save 
England!’ ‘By G-d, Shelley!’ said the other, ‘you are 
right: give me your honest hand.’ 

So exquisite a finish half stifles regret for the un- 
toward incident. But the Duke, though he forgave, 
never quite forgot. Kindly relations were indeed re- 
sumed, but not quite on the old basis. The Diary loses 
its zest; and we feel that Lady Shelley, after this bitter 
tribulation, goes a little softly all her remaining years. 
The Duke and Sir John both died in 1852. She lived on 
among her memories, revisiting the old scenes with much, 
no doubt, of the grief she speaks of, than which the poets 
say there is no greater, but also clearly with a great 
thankfulness for all that life had given her of truth and 
beauty, above all for that supreme friendship which was 
the coping-stone of all the rest. Wewatch her character 
as it passes into the quiet of old age; and in her last 
words upon the Duke we feel that she had come to know 
him even as she had come to know herself: ‘I would 
try to show that a deep sense of duty, based on a simple 
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faith in the truth of the Bible, was the foundation of 
every act in his life.’ Upon that searching appreciation 
we might expect the curtain to drop. But, as if to 
make all things perfect and entire, one last pathetic 
radiance from the great world comes to grace the end of 
the story. Queen Victoria was Lady Shelley’s neighbour 
in the Isle of Wight, and in the old lady’s last decline 


‘it happened that one day, when Her Majesty called to make 
inquiries, they told her that they feared Lady Shelley was 
dying. On hearing this the Queen, without a moment’s 
hesitation, went to her bedside, and stood there for some 
minutes in silence. Then came one of those wonderful 
flickerings which for a brief span rekindle the light of the 
dying, and Lady Shelley opened her eyes. Upon the Queen 
asking her if there was any particular thing that she wished 
for, Lady Shelley with grateful tears in her eyes replied: 
“T should be completely satisfied to die, Your Majesty, if I 
might be allowed to kiss your hand!” A few minutes later— 
while the Queen was descending the stairs—the intelligence 
came that all was over’ (ii, 412). 


The Diary needs no laboured commendation. Its 
author will take her place—if she has not already done 
so—beside Greville and Creevey and Croker, beside 
Mme de Boigne and Sarah, Lady Lyttelton, and Queen 
Victoria, in that distinguished company of observant 
women and too observant men who are portraying in 
different kind and measure the ‘beau monde’ of the 
Counter-Revolution. Already we can see upon the 
canvas, amid features that are subject to circumstance 
and occasion, a form and visage which we shall behold 
no more. 

ALGERNON CECIL. 
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Art. 9—INDIAN PROGRESS AND TAXATION. 


1. Statement exhibiting the moral and material Progress 
and Condition of India during the years 1911-12 and the 
nine preceding years. India Office, 1913. 

2. Indian Unrest. By Sir Valentine Chirol. London: 
Maemillan, 1910. 

3. The Awakening of India. By J. Ramsay Macdonald, 
M.P. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1910. 

4. The Economic Transition of India. By Sir Theodore 
Morison. London: Murray, 1911. 

5. Anglo-Indian Studies. By S. M. Mitra. London: 
Longmans, 1913. 


Ir would be a sheer impossibility to attempt to deal at 
all adequately in a single article with the vast mass of 
material contained in the decennial report on the condi- 
tion of India recently presented to Parliament. Apart 
from considerations based on differences of race, religion, 
language, climate and geographical position, we are, at 
the very outset of the report, met by a statement of fact, 
which, in itself, should be sufficient to make the most 
self-confident critic pause before he attempts to general- 
ise, or to treat India as a single national unit. We are 
told that the total population of the country consists 
of about 315,000,000 persons, spread over an area of 
1,833,000 square miles. Obviously, there can be but little 
similarity between the economic conditions existing in 
provinces like Bengal and Madras, with a population 
of respectively 578 and 477 to the square mile, and 
those in sparsely populated districts such as the Central 
Provinces, with a density of 68 to the square mile, or arid 
Beluchistan, where the population does not exceed five 
to the square mile. Further, while it is possible, without 
incurring the charge of adopting a misleading political 
nomenclature, to speak of a South African, an Egyptian, 
or an Irish question, the merest tyro in political life 
would hesitate ere he spoke of an Indian question. 
There are, in fact, a round score or more of Indian 
questions, all of which bristle with special difficulties of 
their own. All, therefore, that can here be attempted is 
to select one of these numerous questions, and to deal 
briefly with some of its leading features. 
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Of late years public attention has been mainly 
directed to alterations in the machinery adopted for 
carrying on the government and administration of India. 
It may, however, be confidently asserted that, lodking to 
the general welfare of the masses, no change in that 
machinery has produced, or, indeed, is at all likely to 
produce, anything like the beneficial effect which has 
resulted from the closure of the Indian mints to the free 
coinage of silver twenty years ago. The generation has 
now almost passed away which can remember the happy 
days when an Indian Civil Servant, by lodging Rs. 1000 
with a bank at Calcutta or Bombay, could feel assured 
that 1007. would be placed at the disposal of his wife and 
children who were residing in England. That halcyon 
epoch came to an end when, after the Franco-Prussian 
war, Germany demonetised her silver and the Bank of 
France was no longer prepared to exchange the precious 
metals at a fixed ratio. Then followed a period of acute 
controversy on currency matters, ending in a theoretical 
victory for the bimetallists, and a practical victory for 
the monometallists. The latter were obliged to admit 
that the precious metals could not be considered as 
commodities, like wheat or coal, whose price depended 
solely on supply and demand. The former were forced 
to admit that, however sound their economic theory 
might be, it was practically impossible to give effect to it. 
During all this period India suffered acutely. The 
individual with a fixed income was naturally hard hit, if 
he had to remit money to England, because the rupee 
was low; but the country in general, and the Govern- 
ment which presided over its destinies, suffered not so 
much because the rupee was low as because its value was 
unstable. How, indeed, could a Finance Minister settle 
his Budget when he was liable, in the course of the 
year, to see all his calculations upset by a brusque and 
profound change in the standard of value? What 
prudent capitalist would embark in any fresh industrial 
enterprise when, for a similar reason, his estimate of 
profit was at best but a hazardous conjecture? It was 
clear that so long as the foundations of Indian finance 
reposed on a shifting and bottomless quicksand, the 
economic development of the country would of necessity 
be arrested. This disastrous period of doubt and un- 
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certainty was brought to a close in 1893, when Lord 
Lansdowne, acting on the very competent advice of 
Sir David Barbour, closed the Indian mints to the free 
coinage of silver, with the object of eventually 
introducing a gold standard. 

It is now the fashion to decry the views held by the 
older economists. Carlyle led the attack on that ‘dismal 
science, whose tenets he was at no pains to understand. 
Mr Gladstone, albeit in his action he to a great extent 
belied his words, banished political economy to the planet 
Saturn; and it would be almost an insult to the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to suppose that, in elaborat- 
ing any of his quixotic schemes for the subversion of the 
financial system of his country, he has ever deigned to 
glance at the pages of Mill or Bastiat. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the outward contempt with which this Cinderella 
amongst the sciences is at times treated, political economy 
has an awkward way of vindicating its own majesty. A 
sure reward awaits those who, in spite of occasional 
obloquy and misrepresentation, conform to its leading 
precepts. A slow but certain Nemesis, as Socialists and 
Protectionists—if, quod Dis non placeat, they should ever 
have their way in this country—will eventually learn, 
dogs the steps of those who violate its leading principles, 
The principle adopted in respect to the Indian currency 
in 1893 was, from an economic point of view, thoroughly 
sound, Its authors met with their reward, but it did not 
come immediately. It was not until 1899 that the rupee 
acquired a stable value of 1s.4d. Lord Curzon generously 
recognised how much he owed to the measure adopted 
by his predecessor. Speaking of the commercial and 
industrial advance of India during his Viceroyalty, he 
said: ‘The improvement dates from the closing of the 
mints by Lord Lansdowne and Sir David Barbour; and, 
though it is in my time that the fruits have been mainly 
reaped, the seeds were sown by them.’ 

Two years ago, Sir Theodore Morison published a very 
useful little volume in which he gave an interesting 
summary of the recent industrial development of India, 
This movement unquestionably received a powerful 
stimulus from the wise measure to which reference has 
just been made. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say 
that, but for the adoption of that measure, it is almost 
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certain that no considerable industrial development could 
have occurred. The decennial report now carries on the 
tale to a somewhat later date. Everywhere the same 
story is told. Railways have to a very great extent 
conjured away the spectre of famine, and have profoundly 
affected the conditions of rural life. ‘Old customs based 
on ideas once appropriate to the village economy, but 
now no longer applicable, are beginning to lose their 
force. The theory of the self-contained village, with its 
dependent fringe of non-cultivating artisans and servants, 
is breaking down.’ Hand industries, especially weaving, 
show singular vitality, although it is almost inevitable 
that they should eventually disappear. In 1903 there 
were 2460 factories in existence throughout the country, 
employing 662,000 workmen. In 1911 the number of 
factories had increased to 3099, and the number of work- 
men employed to 920,000. The capital invested in the 
important jute industry has increased from 4,500,000I. to 
nearly 8,000,0007. It is earnestly to be hoped that it will 
not be crippled, as some propose, by the imposition of a 
heavy export duty. Some 17,000,000/. are invested in the 
production of tea, involving an annual wage bill of 
between 1,700,000/. and 2,000,000/., practically the whole 
of which is spent within the province of Assam. Iron 
and steel works, ‘ with exclusively Indian capital of over 
1,500,000. and an Indian board of directors,’ have been 
started in Bengal. As regards carpet-weaving, the report 
makes the somewhat ominous remark that it is ‘an 
important jail industry. The wisdom of the policy 
adopted in the matter of jail industries by the Govern- 
ment of India is, indeed, very questionable. Generally 
speaking, however, the facts adduced in the report give 
evidence of wise administration, which has resulted in a 
widespread improvement in the economic condition of 
the country. Thus, in the United Provinces, it is said 
that ‘a very marked change is in progress in the standard 
of life of the upper and middle classes, which may be 
summarised as a gradual approximation to European 
standards adapted to local conditions.’ In the North- 
West Frontier Province there has been a general 
advancement of prosperity, and ‘the people now affect 
more commodious and better furnished houses.’ In the 
Central Provinces ‘the economic development of the 
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province has certainly been the most striking feature of 
the decade.’ In Madras ‘the people are becoming alive 
to the necessity of some new measure of industrial life. 
There is a strongly-marked tendency to industrialism on 
a small scale... Trade statistics show immense develop- 
ment.’ As regards Bombay, it is said that ‘on the whole 
the decade has been a period of general prosperity, of a 
wider distribution of wealth, and of the expansion of 
industry and commerce.’ 

All this is very satisfactory so far as it goes. The 
transition from agriculture to manufactures, though as 
yet on a small scale, is probably proceeding as rapidly as 
the special conditions of the country render possible. It 
may well be doubted whether, on any showing, the 
industries concerned stand in need of any artificial help 
in the shape of Protection. This question need not, how- 
ever, be discussed at present. The main fact to be borne 
in mind is that at least 65 per cent. of the population of 
India are still employed in agricultural pursuits; and 
that, taking the Census definition of a town as a place 
with a population of 5000 souls and over, about 90 per 
cent. of the people live in villages, and only 10 per cent. 
in towns. It may confidently be predicted that it will 
take years, if not generations, before any very marked 
alteration occurs in these proportionate figures. 

The danger of generalising about things Indian has 
been already indicated. But there are some exceptions 
to the rule. One generalisation which can safely be 
made is that the population generally is extremely poor. 
. The other is that, both on political and economic grounds, 
taxation must be light. Some years ago Sir David 
Barbour, after a very careful examination of this 
question, came to the conclusion that the average annual 
income per head of population in India was Rs. 27. 
Mr Ramsay Macdonald gives it at 21. Whichever figure 
be taken as correct, the fact is very striking; for Mr 
Ramsay Macdonald is evidently justified in saying that 
if 21. be the average there must be considerable sections 
of the community whose incomes fall below that figure. 
The incidence of taxation per head of population, 
exclusive of the land revenue, has varied during the last 
decade from 1s. 10}d. in 1903-04 to 2s. 1d. in 1912-13. 
Two shillings a year does not appear to us to be a very 
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heavy tax ; but consider what it means to a man who has 
only 2/., or perhaps less, on which to live for twelve 
months. It is the equivalent, and even in reality much 
more than the equivalent, of a tax of 5/. levied on an 
Englishman with an income of 1001. a year. If this 
consideration stood alone, it would be sufficient to justify 
the assertion that the fiscal system of India must of 
necessity be based not only on light, but on very light 
taxation. But it does not stand alone. Political con- 
siderations point to a precisely similar conclusion. The 
wise words of Lord Lawrence hold as good to-day as they 
did half a century ago. ‘Light taxation,’ he said, ‘is the 
panacea for foreign rule in India.’ 

Arguments of this sort, it may be said, are mere 
commonplaces ; but they are commonplaces which, albeit 
generally recognised in theory, are very apt to be for- 
gotten in practice, especially by democratic assemblies. 
For some years past we have seen the members of the 
British House of Commons blindly agreeing to huge 
expenditures without any very definite idea of how the 
liabilities which they so lightly incurred were to be met, 
but with probably a vague hope animating the breasts 
of many individual members that any increased taxation 
would not fall on the classes which these members 
specially represent, but would be paid by other classes in 
whose welfare they are less personally interested. India 
has recently been endowed with institutions which, in 
fact and perhaps even still more in spirit, involve no 
inconsiderable step in a democratic direction. Demands 
for increased expenditure on sanitation, education, and 
other matters are cropping up on all sides. It may well 
be that the representatives of Indian opinion, whose 
claims to be regarded as representatives, it may be 
incidentally remarked, are not of any very assured 
validity, may lend a too-ready ear to these demands, and 
forget that there may be even worse evils than the con- 
tinuance for a while of insanitary conditions and 
ignorance or illiteracy. 

There never was a time, therefore, when it behoved 
both the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
to offer a more resolute opposition to reforms, however 
laudable in themselves, if those reforms would involve 
increasing the burthen of taxation on the poverty- 
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stricken masses of India. The importance which the 
people themselves generally attach to these reforms 
must at best be more or less a matter of conjecture. 
That they would strenuously object to being taxed in 
order to carry them into execution admits of no manner 
of doubt. In spite of recent changes, it is difficult to 
believe that the India described by Sir John Strachey 
and Sir Alfred Lyall has altogether passed away. The 
former, writing twenty-five years ago, said: ‘The vast 
masses of the people remain in a different world from 
ours. They hate everything new, and they especially 
hate almost everything that we look upon as progress’ ; 
and very similar testimony was borne by Sir Alfred 
Lyall. There could not be a more grievous error than to 
suppose that the incipient industrialism, of which the 
decennial report furnishes satisfactory evidence, has as 
yet resulted in any such accretion of wealth as to increase 
in any notable degree the taxpaying power of the com- 
munity in general. It can have done nothing of the sort. 
The industrial movement has so far only scratched the 
surface of society. Years, possibly generations, must 
elapse before the mass of the population of India 
becomes, from a fiscal point of view, different from what 
it now is; and the position of the people is that, by 
reason of their very limited wants, they are probably 
the least taxable, and, by reason of their poverty, the 
least potentially tax-paying community in the world. 

Of all the proposals likely to necessitate an increase of 
fiscal burthens, the most attractive, and therefore in some 
respects the most dangerous, are those which pertain to 
educational policy. The past history of education in 
India is not one on which any reflecting Englishman can 
look back with unmixed satisfaction. It is, Sir Alfred 
Lyall said, ‘a story of grave political miscalculation.’ 
That attempts should now be made to rectify the errors 
of the past is altogether commendable; and that those 
attempts should take the form of stimulating primary 
education is both right and natural. In 1911, taking India 
as a whole, only one male in ten, and only one female in 
a hundred, could read and write in any vernacular 
language. Some reformers, in order to make a rapid im- 
pression on the mass of illiteracy which still exists, would 
go so far as to introduce the purely western system of 
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making education compulsory. Without attempting to 
deal with all the aspects in which this drastic proposal 
may be presented, it will be sufficient, for the purposes of 
the present argument, to say that a measure of this sort 
could only be carried out by the imposition of fresh 
taxation to meet the very heavy expenditure which 
would of necessity be involved; and that, for the reasons 
already given, any increase of taxation is greatly to be 
deprecated. ‘For financial and administrative reasons 
of decisive weight,’ the decennial report says, ‘they [the 
Government of India] have refused to recognise the 
principle of compulsory education.’ It is greatly to be 
hoped that there will be no departure from this wise 
policy. The voluntary basis of education, on which the 
policy of the Government has so far been based, has 
produced very satisfactory results. During the ten years 
under review the number of boys ‘not reading printed 
books’ in the primary stages of the Public Schools has 
increased from about 565,000 to 1,185,000, and—which is 
still more remarkable—the number of girls has risen 
from 101,000 to 328,000. During the same period the 
number of boys ‘reading printed books’ has increased 


from 2,209,000 to 2,897,000, and the number of girls from 
252,000 to 458,000. Looking to these facts and to the 
balance of advantage to be gained and disadvantage to 
be incurred, there appear to be weighty objections to 
making any radical change in the existing system. 

There is, indeed, an alternative to increasing taxation, 
if more money is absolutely required. It is to reduce 


expenditure. Any economies, provided that they do not 
impair the military strength of the country or seriously 
cripple the efficiency of the civil administration, are of 
course to be welcomed. It is impossible to discuss this 
matter at any length on the present occasion. Brief 
allusion may, however, be made to one point as to which 
Indian opinion is very sensitive, viz., what are known as 
the ‘ Home Charges.’ 

There can be no doubt that, in the distribution of 
liabilities between the British and Indian Treasuries, 
India has a right not merely to just but to generous treat- 
ment. The claim to be treated with generosity has 
recently been much strengthened owing to the fact that, | 
in order to salve the consciences of the British public, 
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India has been forced to abandon the very large revenue 
which up to the present time has been derived from the 
export of opium to China. Still less can there be any 
doubt of the existence of a very prevalent opinion that 
in these matters India has not been treated either with 
generosity or even with justice. Sir Valentine Chirol 
says: ‘The Indian Nationalist Press has not been alone in 
describing the recent imposition on the Indian taxpayer 
of a capitation allowance amounting to 300,000/. a year 
to meet the increased cost of the British soldier as “the 
renewed attempt of a rapacious War Office to raid the 
helpless Indian Treasury.”’ Moreover, small economies 
have at times been made at the expense of India, which 
have caused an amount of friction and _ ill-feeling 
altogether out of proportion to the amount of money 
saved to the British taxpayer. Some years ago, the cost 
of a ball given to the Sultan of Turkey in London was most 
unwisely charged to the Indian Treasury—an incident 
which afforded for a long period a fertile text for the 
sarcasms and vituperation of Indian Anglophobes. If 
what Mr Ramsay Macdonald says is correct, it would 
appear that more recently an attempt, which fortunately 
proved unsuccessful, was made to saddle India with a 
charge of 7000/. for entertaining the representatives and 
guests from India who took part in the Coronation 
ceremonies of the late King. Claims on India of this 
description are absolutely indefensible. Nevertheless, 
looking at the broader aspects of the question, it cannot 
be said that India has much of which she can justly com- 
plain in this connexion. This has been conclusively 
shown by Sir T. Morison ; and even Mr Ramsay Macdonald, 
who is no indulgent critic of the British administration 
of India, says that he ‘has found himself unable to feel 
much wrath about what is called “ the drain.”’ 

The ‘Home Charges’ amounted in 1911-12 to about 
18,865,000. The main item is 10,769,000/. on account of 
interest and management of the debt. Never has public 
expenditure been more amply justified. Not only are the 
railways yielding a return of 5°35 per cent. and the 
Irrigation works a return of 7°39 per cent., on the capital 
outlay, but the money spent on these objects has saved - 
millions of lives, has solved the famine problem, and has 
almost certainly been the main factor in improving the 
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general condition of the country and its inhabitants. The 
next charge in order of importance is 5,470,000/. for non- 
effective charges and furlough allowances. This is the 
price which India has to pay for the ‘Pax Britannica’ 
and all its contingent advantages. Whether the price is 
or is not excessive may be a matter of opinion; but there 
can be no manner of doubt that India has received and 
is still receiving good value for her money. 

There remain two other rather more questionable 
items. The first is 1,016,000/. for ‘army and marine 
effective charges.’ It is very right and natural that the 
details of these charges should be most carefully 
scrutinised from the Indian point of view, and that the 
British Government should be called upon to apply a 
remedy to any grievance which can reasonably be shown 
to exist. The other item is 1,191,000/7. on account of 
stores of all kinds purchased in England. This appears 
recently to have undergone a marked diminution; in 
1901-02 it stood at 1,993,000/. Nevertheless, it is to be 
regretted that the subject has not been more fully 
treated in the decennial report. All that is said is that 
the imported stores consist mainly of railway plant, 
rolling-stock, etc., and that a preference is given to local 
articles ‘ when the quality is satisfactory and the price 
not unfavourable.’ The point is one as to which Indian 
opinion is somewhat specially sensitive. Mr Mitra in his 
‘Anglo-Indian Studies’ (p. 95) quotes a complaint on this 
subject made by Sir Rajendra Mookerjee to the effect 
that, in a specific case, the Government refused to 
purchase some railway plant locally unless the cost were 
5 per cent. less than that paid for English goods of the 
same quality. It is highly probable that this circumstance 
admits of some satisfactory explanation. Moreover, any 
one who has had practical experience in dealing with this 
subject knows that, especially as regards railway plant, 
it is often by no means easy to decide which of several 
tenders is really the cheapest. It may, however, be 
suggested that the India Office would act wisely in 
taking some opportunity to give full explanations in 
respect to the operations of the Stores Department. 


CROMER, 
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Art. 10—THE WHOLE-WORLD NEEDS OF THE NAVY. 


THE outstanding problem of the immediate future 
which confronts the Imperial and Dominion Govern- 
ments is the provision of naval armaments adequate to 
the world-wide needs of the British Empire. It is no 
longer sufficient to study our naval requirements in the 
light of the activity of one or even two fleets in Europe; 
attention must be paid to the progress of all the great 
navies of the world, and an effort made to reduce to a 
minimum the margin of risk, not merely of an unsuccess- 
ful war, but of the effective exercise of diplomatic 
pressure against British interests—it may be important 
trade-interests—without war. The inter-relation between 
naval and commercial and diplomatic prestige is close; in 
our defence arrangements we cannot afford to ignore it; 
with commerce in every sea we cannot rest satisfied with 
naval primacy in the North Sea only, and with what 
almost amounts to the withdrawal of the flag from 
distant oceans. 

The United Kingdom is the centre of a vast political 
organisation. The area of the Empire, which amounted 
to 4,500,000 square miles fifty years ago, now closely 
approximates to 11,000,000 square miles. During this 
period its population has more than doubled; its revenue 
has risen from 129,165,000/. to over 400,000,000/. ; its im- 
ports and exports have more than trebled; and the 
shipping cleared and entered annually has risen from 
49,700,000 tons to 332,658,000 tons. Developments of 
this character, unparalleled by any other country, 
cannot be disregarded in any attempt to assess the naval 
power which the British peoples should wield in defence 
of their world-wide interests. 

Not only does the British Empire occupy one quarter 
of the land-surface of the earth, but its territory is 
divided almost equally between the northern and 
southern hemispheres. In the new conditions which the 
_ expansion of England in the last fifty years has created, 

it is contrary to all sound strategic principles to estimate 

our naval needs merely by reference to the accumulation 

of naval armaments in a single sea, and to deny the. 

necessity of naval representation in other oceans where 
2L2 
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there are vital British interests exposed to danger, and 
where in recent years powerful rival fleets have come 
into being. It is true that roughly three-quarters of the 
white population of the Empire live in the United 
Kingdom, but to the remainder of the peoples of the 
Empire the defence of the seas which wash their coasts 
may at any moment become a matter of supreme 
importance. Nor is it reasonable, in the consideration of 
our Imperial needs, to ignore entirely the coloured 
subjects of the King, who, in various degrees, are also 
taxpayers, and are concerned in the sufficiency and 
efficiency of the Navy for the defence of all they possess, 
and specifically of a measure of freedom which they 
would certainly enjoy under no other dominion. If we 
take a larger vision of the Empire, without distinction of 
race or colour, we find that nearly 350,000,000 of those 
who owe allegiance to the King and Emperor live out- 
side the British Isles, and that their annual revenue is 
almost exactly the same as that of the people of the 
United Kingdom; and a similar proportion is observable 
in studying the figures of imports and exports. In the 
matter of debt very much the same ratio exists between 
the United Kingdom and the rest of the Empire. 

But this is not a full reflection of the economic 
conditions. Practically all the 900,000,000/. which is owed 
by the Overseas Dominions has been borrowed from the 
people of the United Kingdom at rates of interest which 
the colonial dependencies of no other empire enjoy. 
Credit varies in accordance with the stability or in- 
stability of political institutions; and these depend, so 
far as external perils affect them, upon the adequacy or 
inadequacy of the national defensive services, As Lord 
Kitchener, in his Defence Memorandum to the Australian 
Commonwealth, remarked, ‘It is an axiom that the 
Empire's existence depends primarily upon the main- 
tenance of adequate and efficient naval forces.’ 

Owing to the progress of steam navigation, the British 
Empire has approached much nearer to a geographical 
unity than of old. Its various sections are united rather 
than divided by the seas. So long as those ocean high- 
ways can be kept open to the free navigation of British 
shipping, communication between every part of the 
Empire isassured. The great peril of war is not so much 
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the landing of hostile troops at this or that point, as 
the conquest or even invasion of the seas which are the 
vital links binding together all the British peoples. 

There was a time when the people of the United 
Kingdom were undismayed, though they had relatively 
small naval forces. Their responsibilities were limited and 
the number of rival fleets few. Fifty years ago Sir John 
Pakington, on succeeding to the office of First Lord of 
the Admiralty, declared that ‘the strength of the navy 
did not exceed that of France alone’; and inthe Memoirs 
of Sir Astley Cooper Key (p. 428) the late Admiral P. H. 
Colomb records that the Board of Admiralty under the 
Earl of Northbrook took office in 1880‘ with a navy not 
superior to that of France alone, either in ironclads or 
in cruisers; and with no general feeling either in Parlia- 
ment or in the country that this was not as it ought to be.’ 
This distinguished student of naval policy continued : 


‘The fact had been that, as long as considerable numbers of 
the war admirals remained alive, the country was kept by 
them in a state of instinctive consciousness of the peculiar 
vulnerability of these islands, and of the necessity of main- 
taining impenetrable naval armour. But, after these had 
passed away, there was no way of preserving that conscious- 
ness but by the writings and speeches of naval officers who 
had closely studied history and were capable of applying its 
lessons. But there were no such writers or speakers for 
many years; and, after the Reform Bill had set up a fashion 
for economy and retrenchment, it was almost a matter of 
course that the navy should be made the principal subject of 
it. A check to expenditure was more easily applied to the 
navy than to any other department. Even after the estab- 
lishment of the continuous service system, by which the 
State was bound to retain the services of men for not less 
than ten years, great reductions in expenditure could be at 
once effected by paying off ships, discharging workmen, and 
ceasing to purchase stores.’ 


Not until 1884 was an effectual effort made to convince 
the nation of its peril; and it was not until five years 
later that the Two Power Standard, as a measure of 
safety (for the United Kingdom rather than the Empire 
as a whole), was definitely adopted by the Government of 
the day at the instigation of Lord George Hamilton, 
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supported by a reawakened public opinion. Under Lord 
Goschen this formula was amended, and it was held to 
imply a margin of 10 per cent. over the next two 
strongest fleets, which for many years were France and 
Russia. Then, in the opening years of this century, with 
the growth of friendly feelings between the British and 
French peoples and the temporary eclipse of the naval 
power of Russia after the war in the Far East, the Two 
Power Standard ceased to be a convenient method of 
assessing our naval strength. The anomalous character 
of this formula was emphasised by the increasing pre- 
dominance of Germany on the seas, by the introduction 
of the Dreadnought type, and by the secret construction 
resorted to on the other side of the North Sea. In the 
new circumstances, the Admiralty decided that the 
British Fleet should be maintained at a strength repre- 
senting a 60 per cent. margin in modern battleships of the 
all-big-gun type over the next strongest Power (which by 
this time was Germany) with other and higher standards 
for cruisers and torpedo craft. 

This was the state of affairs when Mr Churchill came 
into office and Germany adopted her latest Navy Act— 
that of 1912—which not only increased the establishment 
of ships, but provided that approximately four-fifths of 
her enlarged navy should be kept always ona war footing, 
ready to strike instantly. This new factor in the Admir- 
alty’s problem came into prominence at a moment when 
it was realised that, owing to the increasing pressure in 
the North Sea, the British Navy was in danger of losing 
its hold upon the outer seas, where remarkable naval 
developments were also proceeding. In the Mediter- 
ranean, Italy and Austria-Hungary had made such 
progress with their ambitious shipbuilding programmes 
that in 1912 the British Squadron of older pre-Dread- 
nought battleships had to be withdrawn, since they were, 
in the words of Mr Churchill, ‘slow enough to be brought 
to action by newer vessels and not strong enough to 
maintain themselves in the line of battle. For the time 
the Mediterranean was practically abandoned. This 
latest development was all the more remarkable, as an 
indication of the trend of events and the pressure exerted 
in the North Sea, when studied in the light of the Ad- 
miralty’s admission to the Canadian Government in 
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December 1912 that ‘in 1902 there were 160 British 
vessels on the oversea stations against 76 to-day.’ 

This temporary withdrawal from the Mediterranean, 
the great highway of the Empire and the route taken by 
a large proportion of the food and raw material of the 
people of the United Kingdom, marked a turning-point 
in our naval history. It supplied conclusive proof that a 
margin of 60 per cent. in Dreadnoughts over the next 
strongest naval Power was not adequate for the whole- 
world needs of the British peoples, even if allowance 
were made for our temporary superiority in pre-Dread- 
noughts, since it left the Admiralty crippled and for the 
moment helpless in face of the remarkable naval situation 
swiftly developing in the Mediterranean and the Pacific. 

During the period when the German Navy was so 
rapidly increasing in strength, the fleets of the United 
States and Japan were partially rebuilt. The American 
Navy, indeed, has for several years contested with 
Germany the position of the second naval Power of 
the world; and, although the Japanese Navy is not so 
large, it has continued to enjoy the high prestige it won 
in the war with Russia, and it is now being further 
strengthened. These fleets were exercising considerable 
influence on Pacific politics at the very moment when 
the Admiralty was compelled by the pressure of events 
not only to withdraw from the Mediterranean, but to 
cancel unceremoniously the scheme for an Imperial 
patrol in the Pacific Ocean which had been negotiated 
with the Governments of New Zealand and Australia at 
the Defence Conference of 1909. 

This has been a most unhappy departure in inter- 
Imperial policy. What are the facts? It was agreed 
in 1909 to remodel the squadrons maintained in Eastern 
waters and to provide an Imperial patrol consisting of 
three fleet units; one to cruise in the East Indies, one in 
Australian waters, and one in the Far East. Each unit 
was to consist, with some variations, of a battle-cruiser, 
three light cruisers, six destroyers, and three submarines. 
It was hoped that Canada would provide a fourth unit, 
but Sir W. Laurier did not approve of the proposal. The 
mother-country was to send one battle-cruiser and the 
other necessary units to the East Indies; the armoured 
ship presented by New Zealand was to become the flagship 
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in China waters, a number of smaller vessels being 
based upon New Zealand ports; and the Commonwealth 
Government was to build and equip the third unit, with 
some assistance at first from British funds. Australia 
has not only carried out her part of the scheme, but has 
decided to bear the whole cost without assistance from 
the British Exchequer ; and the defence of the Australian 
station is now definitely assigned to her by the Imperial 
Government, which has lent Rear-Admiral Sir George 
Patey as the first Commander-in-Chief of the new Aus- 
tralian Fleet. But under the pressure in European 
waters, and owing to the inadequacy of British resources 
to the new needs, the mother-country has broken faith. 
The East Indies Squadron has not been reorganised on 
the lines proposed, though the ‘ Swiftsure,’ a hybrid ship, 
neither battleship nor battle-cruiser, was recently sent 
out as flagship. The battle-cruiser ‘New Zealand,’ 
instead of becoming the flagship on the China station, 
has, at the urgent request made by the Imperial authori- 
ties to the New Zealand Government, been allocated to 
the Home Fleet; and, as a substitute, the ‘Triumph,’ a 
sister-ship of the ‘Swiftsure,’ is being despatched to the 
China station and there placed in reserve. This last 
step has been taken presumably because the Admiralty’s 
resources of officers and men are inadequate to keep the 
ship in full sea-going commission. 

Such is the story of the repudiation by the Imperial 
Government of the responsibilities of Empire. Even the 
modest scheme adopted four years ago has had to be, if 
not entirely abandoned, at any rate seriously modified 
in consequence of the operation of three influences. 
First, the German Navy has been further expanded, and 
has developed the tactics of the sudden blow—for this is 
the real meaning of the legislation passed in the spring 
of last year. Secondly, the Italian and Austro-Hungarian 
navies have begun to respond to the energetic ship- 
building and manning policy adopted by their respective 
Governments three or four years ago, with the result 
that British predominance in the Mediterranean has 
become a thing of the past. Thirdly, the standard of 
strength of a 60 per cent. margin over the second 
naval Power has proved unequal to the needs of the 
Empire, eyen with the assistance proffered by the 
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Dominions; since it is held that, under the new conditions, 
which include the possibility of an enemy making war 
upon us at our ‘average moment’ and his ‘selected 
moment,’ it is essential that five-sixths of our margin of 
superiority should be retained in home waters, leaving 
only one-sixth and the Dominion ships for the protection 
of British interests in other oceans and seas. 

In the light of these events how do we stand? The 
Admiralty, as Mr Churchill has admitted, regards the 
‘Lord Nelson’ and the ‘Agamemnon’ as equivalent in 
value to the earlier Dreadnoughts built by Germany—the 
ships of the ‘ Nassau’ class; and naval opinion generally 
supports this view, since each of these two vessels 
mounts four 12-inch guns and ten 9-2 guns, has an 
armoured belt with a maximum thickness of 12 inches, 
and a speed of nearly 19 knots. The Admiralty also 
claims the ‘New Zealand’ as a British ship, because it 
was given in reply to the German challenge; and the 
Dominion Government has since acquiesced—under 
pressure, be it remembered-—in its retention in home 
waters.* On these assumptions by the Admiralty, which 
have been severely criticised, and are certainly open to 


criticism, the ships of’ the new type of the British and 
German Fleets, built and building, are as follows: 


BRITISH. 
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Queen Mary 

Iron Dukes 

Tiger. : ° 
Queen Elizabeth: 
Programmes 1913-14 . 


Dreadnought 
Lord Nelsons 
Invincibles, 
Bellerophons 
St Vincents 
Neptunes . 
Indefatigable 
Orions 

New Zealand 


mee Oo 09 09 Co DO 
lane mewn 


~ 
bo 


Total 


GERMANY. 
Nassaus  . x ; s Weissenburgs 
Von der Tann . 3 Derfflinger . “ 
Ostfrieslands . 3 . Ersatz K. Augusta 
Moltke ‘ A 4 ‘ Programmes 1913-14 . 
Kaisers . x . ; 
Goeben ~ : i : Total . 
Seydlitz ° ° ° 


| Om > 


bo 
i>) 





* The Admiralty action is contrary, of course, to the ‘spirit which 
prompted the gift. The vessel was definitely presented so as to provide 
an additional margin of safety, and was not intended as a substitute for a 
British vessel, 
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A margin of 60 per cent. over the German total of 26 
would be 41-6—roughly 42. Of this margin the Admiralty 
claims that it is necessary to keep five-sixths in home 
waters, so as to secure a general standard in large 
armoured ships in the ratio of three to two as compared 
with Germany. This is the basis upon which our naval 
resources for the whole-world defence of the Empire must 
be assessed ; and, according to the Admiralty, the balance 
available for foreign service, including the Dominion 
ships, will be as follows: 


1915 First quarter . 7 1916 First quarter . 
Second quarter ee Second quarter 
Third quarter . 5 Sie Third quarter . 
Fourth quarter 7 Fourth quarter 


In the opinion of the Admiralty, or at least of Mr 
Churchill, this margin ‘is quite sufficient for the year 
1915’; but it is admitted that it will not be sufficient after 
the beginning of 1916, and it was to fill this gap that 
the Admiralty looked toCanada. For the moment, owing 
to the vote of the Senate, dominated by Sir W. Laurier’s 
followers, the Canadian ships are not forthcoming ; and 
the gap has been temporarily filled by the acceleration 
of three British ships, which, in normal circumstances, 
would not have been laid down until March next. Under 
these emergency conditions, the margin in the fourth 
quarter in 1915 will be raised from 7 to 10; but in the 
first quarter of 1916, when the Admiralty had counted 
upon having 13 ships—the additional three being the 
British ships which would then have been commissioned in 
normal circumstances—the margin will be only 10, while 
in the summer of that year there will be only 5 ships 
available to show the flag in the Mediterranean, the 
Pacific and the Atlantic. 

It is obvious that this force will be ludicrously in- 
adequate to our needs. The Admiralty does not appar- 
ently dispute this. Speaking on behalf. of the Board, 
Mr Churchill has given two pledges. In the first place 
he has declared that, if the Canadian ships should 
definitely miscarry, ‘a gap will be opened, to fill which 
further sacrifices will have to be made without undue 
delay by others.’ In the second place, he has announced 
that, if further developments occur in the Mediterranean 
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or in the Pacific, beyond what was in prospect when he 
spoke on March 31, 1913, ‘the situation will have to be 
reviewed.’ By the temporary expedient of accelerating 
by six or seven months the construction of three British 
ships, the First Lord of the Admiralty has put off the 
evil day of action, but the day will come; in the spring 
he will have to face a crisis. It will not be of the same 
character as the crisis of 1909, when the people of the 
United Kingdom awoke to the fact that in the preceding 
ten years Germany had begun 24 battleships as against 
the 28 laid down for the British Navy ; it will be a crisis 
Imperial in its character, bringing with it this question : 
Shall the British flag be shown in rightful dignity and 
adequate force in the outer seas ? 

All the British peoples will then have to determine 
whether they will abandon the maritime heritage which 
has been theirsin the past. Everything that they cherish 
depends upon the reply made to the renewed challenge 
which is being offered to British supremacy. They must 
decide whether they can afford to economise on naval 
power to such an extent that British interests must go 
practically undefended on the great highway to Egypt, 
India, and the Far East; and whether it is compatible 
with ‘ the dignity of England,’ to recall Nelson’s famous 
phrase, that hardly a single large armoured ship should 
ever be seen in the Pacific or the Atlantic, where the 
great fleets of Japan and the United States are gathering 
strength month by month. 

It may be said that these calculations are based only 
upon the number of Dreadnoughts in the two fleets, and 
that the British Navy has a great superiority in pre- 
Dreadnoughts. During the debate in the House of Lords 
on August 5, 1913, Lord Ashley St Ledgers, the spokesman 
of the Admiralty, stated that ‘ our strength in pre-Dread- 
noughts is such that, were the Dreadnoughts all to go 
to the bettom of the sea, our naval superiority would be 
very much greater than it is at present.’ There is no 
foundation for such an assertion; and it is deplorable 
that it should have gone forth as the opinion of the 
Admiralty. As a matter of fact, we have a margin in 
mixed-armament battleships over Germany, but it 
consists of vessels laid down before the opening of this 
century. Before the first Dreadnought was built, we 
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had almost lost our lead over Germany in modern battle- 
ships. In the five years, 1899-1905, we laid down 16* ships 
to Germany’s 15; and our advantage to-day is in ships 
which were begun before 1899, and which, under the 
German twenty-year limit of efficiency, will have almost 
disappeared by March 1920, leaving us with three pre- 
Dreadnoughts only to our advantage. The older ships are 
already of very slight war value, and must be replaced 
in the programmes of the next four years if their sub- 
stitutes are to be completed by 1920. In other words, if 
we are to replace pre-Dreadnoughts by Dreadnoughts in 
such a proportion as to maintain our present numerical 
strength of 80 British battleships of all classes to 46 
German, over and above the provision for the years 
1914-17, we should commence not 16 ships to the German 
9, but 28, so as to reach an aggregate number of 90 
battleships of all types by the time when Germany has 
52. The German naval authorities, according to the 
latest law, will reach this figure by the summer of 1920; 
and, if we are to hold in Dreadnoughts anything like the 
relative position which we have now in battleships of all 
types, then in the next five programmes provision must 
be made for five and six ships a year in rotation.t This 
is equivalent to an extra charge of about 5,000,000/. 
annually. If we refuse, either because it is claimed that 





* Two of these ships are the ‘Lord Nelson’ and the ‘ Agamemnon,’ 
which the Admiralty regard as Dreadnoughts, so that the figure is really 
fourteen and not sixteen. 

+ The following statement gives the figures on which this calculation is 
based : 





— 3 Germany. 





Pre-Dreadnoughts . 
Dreadnoughts, built and building 
Programmes, 1914-17 2 





Total 


Pre-Dreadnoughts to be removed under si 
year limit by 1917 . . . ‘} 





Net total . 


Additional ships “ise ise! to maintain present 
British strength . 3 > , 
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we cannot afford the expenditure or because the will to 
do so is absent, then our relative position in battleships in 
1920 will be not as 80 is to 46, as it stands to-day, but as 78 
is to 52,* which will represent an advantage of only 50 
per cent. Our older ships will be, on paper, of a higher 
fighting value; but this is not a superiority to which we 
can afford to confide the security of the Empire. 

Moreover, the question is not one merely of armoured 
ships. We need a large provision of vessels of all classes 
—cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. The development 
of the Naval Air Service will also make greatly increased 
demands. The personnel must be largely increased. The 
Admiralty can obtain as many officers and men in the 
United Kingdom as Parliament can be induced to vote. 
Ships in practically any number can be built if authority 
is obtained. But the difficulty is financial; the burden is 
becoming too heavy to be borne by the British taxpayer 
practically unaided. 

In short, from whatever political angle the subject of 
Imperial naval defence be regarded, it must be apparent 
that it demands consideration not by the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom only, but also by the peoples of Greater 
Britain. The time has come when the question of naval 
defence must be reviewed, not merely in the light of 
Germany’s activity in the North Sea, but with a full grasp 
of the responsibilities of the whole Empire. Every 
Imperial interest depends upon the issue of this new 
crisis ; it involves the very existence of the Empire, if it is 
to exist, not only as a loosely-knit political organisation, 
but also as a closely-bound geographical unit. The unity 
of the seas must be preserved by the maintenance of 
adequate naval power, or the Empire may be shattered. 
The Board of Admiralty, checked as it is by political 
influence, has itself admitted the peril which confronts 
the British peoples. This confession of weakness must be 
interpreted not in the terms officially employed, but in the 
terms of the average man who walks the streets of 
Ottawa, Melbourne, Sydney, Cape Town and Pretoria. 
If the Admiralty in Whitehall, with a 60 per cent. 
margin in Dreadnoughts over Germany alone and a fleet 





* This figure will include 58 British Dreadnoughts and 20 British pre- 
Dreadnoughts not more than twenty years old, as against 35 German 
Dreadnoughts and 17 German pre-Dreadnoughts, 
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on a scale of three keels to two tethered to home waters, 
realises and admits the danger, what must be the extent 
of that danger viewed by kinsmen who live on the outside 
limits of the Empire? Every Imperial interest, including 
the professional character of the Fleet, is imperilled. We, 
in the mother-country, it may be, cannot avoid altogether 
the injury which is done to the Navy by the policy of con- 
centration in home waters, but we can mitigate it by 
providing, in association with the Dominions, such a 
margin of strength as will enable an interchange of units 
between the different oceans. Only thus can the character 
of the Navy, as a whole-world organisation of immense 
educational and diplomatic value, be preserved ; and, only 
thus, with the co-operation of the Dominions, can we hope 
to rehoist the British flag in the outer seas and maintain 
the heritage which has passed into our keeping. 

Next year the British Estimates, which now amount 
to 46,400,000/., will rise to nearly 50,000,000/., even 
if there is no further increase in the programme of 
armoured ships foreshadowed by the Admiralty owing to 
the development of the Italian and Austro-Hungarian 
fleets. It is acolossalsum. In 1835 the total outlay on 
the fleet was less than 4,500,000/.; and on the eve of the 
Naval Defence Act of 1889 the aggregate was only 
13,000,0007. In the succeeding quarter of a century, 
1889-1914, the Estimates will have nearly quadrupled ; 
and still the race in naval armaments continues. The 
per capita charge, in 1888, with a population of 37,000,000, 
was just over 7s. per head of the population; next year 
it will be about 22s. Every interest to be defended has 
increased in value in the interval; and the competition 
of rivals in sea-power has attained an intensity which 
leaves us no alternative but to spend and be spent in the 
struggle. But the time has come when, confronted with 
the continued and increasing expenditure by other coun- 
tries on their fleets, the question must be faced : Can we 
stand the drain unassisted by the oversea portions of the 
Empire? Including the Crown Colonies, they have a 
revenue equal to ours; they have white’ populations of 
about one-third that of the mother-country; yet they bear 
an almost negligible share of the burden. The position is 
an anomalous one, unfair to the British taxpayer and 
particularly to those millions of the people of the United 
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Kingdom who live on the borderland of poverty ; and it 
is humiliating to the young nations overseas and to the 
Indian Empire. 

What assistance, in fact, do the Dominions and the 
Indian Empire give in the maintenance of a whole-world 
standard of naval power for the Empire? The figures 
are set forth in the Navy Estimates for the current 
year : 





Total revenue Received from. Nature of service. — 





& £ 
Maintenance of H.M. ships 
in Indian waters *} 100,000 
Indian ‘Troop Service (on 
account of work performed 3,400 
by the Admiralty) 
Repayment on account of 
services rendered by H.M. 
ships engaged in the sup- 
pression of the arms traffic 
in the Persian Gulf . 
20.534. 000 Cache Com-)|(Contribution on account of 
monwealth liability for retired pay of 
Dominion of |) officers and pensions of men 
{ Canada. . . lent from the Royal Navy. 


79,250,000 











27,200,000 


Survey of north-west coast 


Australian ah of Australia 


monwealth Maintenance of an Austtalian 


Squadron and of a branch 
of the Royal Naval Reserve 

Maintenanceof an Australian 
Squadron and of the Im- 
perial Navy generally, also 
of a branch of the Royal 
Naval Reserve . 

(co maintenance of she} 


100,000 


11,032,000 \\ New Zealand 


(New Zeal a} 


{Union of ay 
Africa . ° 


724,000 | Newfoundland . 


17,033,000 85,000 


Maintenance of a branch of 


the Royal Naval Reserve . ev 


— 


155,773,000 | — 415,300 














This represents the direct aid which is given by the 
whole of the Overseas Dominions and India to the main- 
tenance of the Royal Navy. In addition, Canada has in 
the past three or four years incurred charges on account 
of her abortive naval scheme; and the Australian 
Commonwealth, in pursuit of its plan for establishing a 





* This is a temporary subvention and will probably not be paid after 
next year. 
¢t This payment ceases after this year. 
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local navy, is in the present year spending 2,349,257/. 
The Australian navy is proving the most expensive in 
the world, as these figures show; but this is a matter for 
the Commonwealth, and for it only. All small fleets are 
costly, as the experience of the lesser Powers of the 
world has conclusively shown; and in the case of the 
Australian States the standards of living and wages are 
high, and are reflected in the naval expenditure. But at 
any rate Australia is making some provision for naval 
defence commensurable to her resources. 

The Commonwealth is providing a local squadron; 
and, from henceforth, what has hitherto been known as 
the Australian station will cease to be a charge on the 
British naval funds under normal conditions of peace. 
The arrangements made between the Dominion Govern- 
ment and the Admiralty for the strategical disposition 
of the ships in time of war, so as to enable them to 
render most effective aid in defence of Imperial interests, 
are of course confidential. The main fact is that Aus- 
tralia is definitely bearing some part of the burden of 
Empire by the steps which she has taken in building up 
a fleet of her own, small though it is at prgsent and 
must continue to be for some years to come. 

But the main problem of the world-wide defence 
of Imperial interests still remains unsolved, although 
British expenditure next year will closely approximate 
to 50,000,0007. In spite of the contribution of a large 
armoured ship which has been made by the Federated 
Malay States, and in spite of the Canadian offer, 
which, if it miscarries, Mr Churchill is pledged to make 
good, the resources at the disposal of the Admiralty 
will prove inadequate, even though there be no further 
development on the part of other Powers. For the 
present, the German Act of 1912 fixes the rate of 
expansion of the German fleet in the immediate future ; 
and ‘ Nauticus’ denies any intention to bring in a new 
Navy Bill; but the Italian and the Austro-Hungarian 
Governments have already adopted new and ambitious 
programmes. They make provision altogether, it is 
understood, for eight more large armoured ships, which 
will raise their total strength in the Mediterranean even- 
tually to the figure of twenty-one, including the three 
small Austrian Dreadnoughts recently completed, In the 
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Pacific the balance of power is turning against us. An 
influential movement is in progress in the United States 
for reverting to an annual programme of two battleships, 
in addition to other units. Japan has just commenced, 
or is about to commence, three more ships of the Dread- 
nought type, besides many smaller units. Every indica- 
tion points to a continuance of the competition for naval 
power. The movement is not confined to European 
waters. The Admiralty can no longer content itself with 
giving a guarantee that it is developing sufficient 
strength to deal with one navy. The British peoples 
have interests in every sea; and in every sea the British 
flag should be shown in dignity in order to support 
British prestige and give confidence to British traders. 
No one imagines that it is politically desirable, even if 
the resources of the Empire sufficed for the purpose, 
to set up a programme of naval construction intended 
to compete with the programmes of all the great Powers 
of the world. But, on the other hand, the present standard 
of British construction, which keeps in view practically 
only the progress of one naval Power—Germany—must 
inevitably prove unequal to the requirements of the 
Empire in future years. 

The problem, then, which confronts us is one of extreme 
gravity. The flag was withdrawn, in compelling circum- 
stances, from the outer seas. It is now necessary, in 
support of every Imperial interest, that it should be re- 
placed with as little delay as possible, without weakening 
the defence offered in the main strategical theatre which 
is marked out for us by existing political circumstances. 
Our ambition must be to set up a new naval standard 
corresponding to the extent, the population, and the 
wealth of the British Empire. The forty-five million 
people of the United Kingdom cannot bear this burden 
alone. They have not proved unfaithful stewards; on 
the contrary, year by year, they have borne uncomplain- 
ingly the increased charges which the maintenance of 
the Royal Navy has rendered necessary. In the future 
they will be handicapped by the heavy cost of the social 
legislation which has been introduced and carried during 
the past seven years by successive Liberal Governments. 
These charges are of a character which will take priority 
over the expenditure on defence. At present, when trade 

Vol. 219.—No., 437. 2M 
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is prosperous, the double burden is borne, although not 
without difficulty. The outlay on defence, however, in the 
new circumstances, cannot be indefinitely increased ; and, 
if a reasonable formula corresponding to the Empire's 
needs is to be translated into ships and men, other sources 
of revenue besides those within the United Kingdom must 
be tapped. 

It is unfortunate that these new and menacing naval 
conditions should be coming into view at a moment when 
the relations between the Imperial Government and the 
Governnients of the Dominions are confused, and unity 
of naval policy is sadly lacking. Mr Borden having 
made an offer, the Canadian Senate has refused to 
endorse it. The Imperial Conference of 1909 having 
arranged a basis of co-operation for the defence of 
the Pacific, the Imperial Government, under the com- 
pelling force of the rivalry in Europe, has shattered it. 
New Zealand, having given a Dreadnought unit, which 
was to have acted as one of the flagships of the Pacific, 
finds that ship incorporated in the fleet on duty in the 
North Sea. The reorganisation of the East Indian 
Squadron, which was definitely promised in 1909, has not 
taken place on the lines proposed. 

Such is the situation; and the time has come for 
further consultation. The Imperial authorities owe it to 
themselves to make an opportunity for laying before the 
Colonial representatives the springs of British policy and 
an explanation of the embarrassments with which they 
are faced. The Dominions owe it to the mother-country 
to define their attitude towards this new problem of 
Imperial defence. The only course which suggests itself 
is that, without unnecessary delay, a conference should 
be called to deal with these new and insistent problems, 
and particularly with the fresh naval situation which is 
rapidly developing. Whether the meetings should take 
place in this country or in British Columbia, which may 
be regarded as the half-way house of the Empire, is a 
matter for arrangement ; but in any event the partners in 
the Empire should meet, and that speedily, to discuss the 
conditions of partnership. 
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DuRinG the last few years much has been heard in this 
eountry of Profit-Sharing. It has been widely advocated 
as a remedy for industrial unrest; and, where it has not 
been pointed to as a panacea, it has been commended as 
at any rate ‘worth trying.’ So short is the memory of 
the public that profit-sharing is frequently regarded as 
an absolutely new idea. The fact is that profit-sharing 
has already had a history of half a century of experi- 
ments ; and the great majority of these experiments have 
been failures. The real beginning of profit-sharing in 
practice goes back to 1865; the isolated agricultural 
attempt of 1829, which now figures in all the official lists, 
may be left out of account. In 1865 six profit-sharing 
schemes were set on foot, and a like number in the 
following year; and, with the exception of 1869, 1875, 
1877 and 1879, every subsequent year has seen the 
initiation of one or more new experiments. The Board 
of Trade Report recently issued gives the figures down to 
August 1, 1912. If we omit the schemes introduced in 
the last ten years, as having too short an experience to 
assure us of their durability, we find that, out of 212 
schemes started between 1865 and 1905, only 60 were in © 
operation in 1912, Even more significant are the figures 
for a period of industrial unrest closely resembling in 
2M 2 
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some respects that through which we are now passing— 
the period of the Dockers’ Strike and of the Labour 
Commission. Then, as now, profit-sharing was in the. 
air; and in the years 1889-92 approximately 87 firms 
introduced it, in some shape or other, into their businesses. 
Of these schemes only 19 were still in operation in 1912. 

Such an historical retrospect is obviously not very 
encouraging. Yet the situation has changed of late in 
more than one important respect, in relation both to the 
theory and to the practice of profit-sharing ; and some 
of these changes may fairly be regarded as conducive to 
success. Moreover, there is to-day one whole field of 
industry in which profit-sharing may claim to be con- 
spicuously successful; it is almost universal in the 
business of gas-making, when carried on by companies 
and not by municipalities. In spite, then, of the failures 
of the past, the profit-sharing idea certainly deserves 
fresh and sympathetic consideration. 

One of the greatest weaknesses in the profit-sharing 
of last generation lay in what its most authoritative 
advocates regarded as its fundamental principle. Em- 
ployers were urged to give their work-people a share in 
the profits of their businesses because, among other 
reasons, it would cost them nothing. The policy, it was 
represented, would necessarily call forth so much greater 
zeal and interest in their work on the part of the 
employees, so much new care and economy in the use of 
materials, tools and power—in short, so much extra 
service of one kind or another—that an extra profit 
would be realised ; and it was from this extra profit that 
the work-people would be rewarded. Mr Sedley Taylor, 
the foremost English exponent of the principles of profit- 
sharing, put this proposition with the utmost clearness 
before the Industrial Remuneration Conference in 1885: 


‘The rationale of profit-sharing is a very simple and obvious 
one. We may safely assume that a man who knows that 
the excellence of the work which he performs has a direct 
influence on the remuneration to be received for it, will make 
far more zealous efforts than one who has no such assur- 
ance. .. . This expectation, that a direct interest in ultimate 
results will stimulate to improved exertions, and thus open an 
entirely new source of profit, is the economic basis on which 


the participating system rests.’ 
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But this ‘stimulus principle’ or ‘incentive principle,’ 
attractive as it seems at first glance, is really open to the 
gravest objections. The way in which it was commonly 
carried out is thus stated by the same writer : 


‘Under successful participation, additional profits, due to the 
more zealous efforts of the work-people, are realised. A part 
only of this surplus is, as a rule, allotted to labour.’ 


A common plan was to assign to the employer, as 
initial rate of profit, that profit which he had actually 
been receiving on an average of the last few years (or 
sometimes even a rate distinctly higher), and then to 
divide among the work-people one half of any excess profit 
above that figure. This policy of offering to the work- 
people part only of the new profit was defended on the 
ground that the retained portion could properly be re- 
garded as a contribution towards the employer’s losses 
in bad years. But it was naturally not always easy 
to make the work-people view the matter in the same 
light. 

Even supposing no friction to arise on this score, there 
are still more fatal defects in the principle as a working 
policy. Whether a concern makes a profit or not depends 
not only on the efficiency of the work-people, but also on 
the commercial judgment of the management and on the 
general business situation, both with regard to trade 
generally and with regard to the particular industry. In 
most businesses-—in almost all businesses, indeed, except 
those which enjoy something of a monopoly—the com- 
mercial management is the most important element of 
success. To apply to such businesses the stimulus theory 
of profit-sharing is to ask the work-people to give an extra 
service for which they may or may not ultimately be 
rewarded ; for which, indeed, they will only be paid if the 
commercial management is successful ; and with that they 
have nothing to do. A year or two in which, on account 
of bad trade, there is either no distribution of profits at 
all or only a trivial bonus, will be quite enough to destroy 
any new-born zeal with which the work-people may at 
first have thrown themselves into the scheme. 

It may be observed that the average pecuniary gain to 
work-people in profit-sharing businesses has, in the past, 
amounted, at the most, to an addition of between 43 and 
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54 per cent. to their wages. To be more precise, in the 
two periods for which the statisticians of the Board of 
Trade have ealculated a figure—1865-93 and 1901-11—the 
average increase was 4°4 for the former and 5°5 for the 
latter. Probably these figures were not a little in excess 
of the real average amount; for a great many concerns 
made no return on this point, and had to be left out of the 
reckoning. The addition of even ashilling in the pound to 
wages all round at the end of the year presents no great 
inducement to go on taking unwonted trouble. And of 
course it was by no means all round. In the depressed 
years 1894-96, for instance, from a quarter to a third of 
the profit-sharing firms distributed no bonus at all. 

Another reflection is suggested by a slight knowledge 
of human nature. The men in a shop are of very 
differing grades of intelligence and public spirit, and feel 
different degrees of confidence in their employers. When 
there actually is a bonus, it is usually impracticable to 
distribute it on any other basis than that of individual 
wages earned. In proportion to their wages, therefore, 
the slacker or more careless men benefit just as much as 
the more alert or careful; and, unless those who are 
responsive to the stimulus form the great majority and 
are able more or less to coerce the rest, they will soon get 
tired of taking special trouble for the benefit largely of 
companions who refuse to bestir themselves. 

For these several reasons we are not surprised to find 
that one of the commonest explanations given by em- 
ployers in the past for the abandonment of profit-sharing 
after a few years’ trial has been ‘lack of interest’ on the 
partof theirmen. And itis significant that in the revival 
of enthusiasm for profit-sharing in recent months the 
incentive principle has fallen quite into the background. 
Employers now introducing profit-sharing may entertain, 
no doubt, a more or less reasonable expectation that the 
policy will tend to pleasanter relations with their work- 
people, and will lessen the interruption of production due 
to disputes; and that in this way it will promote greater 
economy of production, and therefore, ceteris paribus, 
larger profits, But they will no longer say outright that 
the profit they propose to distribute is one the men have 
themselves to make. Indeed, not a few of them are now 
ready to make some sacrifice of the profit they might 
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fairly count upon in the absence of such a scheme, if only 
the plan will promote good feeling on the part of the 
work-people. : 

Side by side with the modification of principle has 
come a modification of motive, In the earlier decades 
employers who adopted profit-sharing usually did not 
hesitate to state that their object was to defeat or prevent 
trade-unionism. Thus, concerning the famous experi- 
ment (1865-74) at the collieries of Messrs Briggs, near 
Normanton—the first notable example of profit-sharing in 
this country—we are frankly informed in a memorandum 
(Schloss, p. 282) subsequently drawn up by the firm itself 
that— 


‘Messrs Briggs had hoped that profit-sharing would be 
accepted by their workmen as a substitute for trade union 
organisation, they, on their part, abstaining from joining any 
combination of employers for the regulation of wages.’ 


When, in 1872, the managing director actually issued a 
notice that men who stayed away from work to attend 
a great demonstration of the Miners’ Union would forfeit 
all claim to bonus for the future, it became evident that, 


now the men had to choose between the union and the 
scheme, the scheme must go to the wall. 

For the Briggs’ policy there was something to be said. 
Collective bargaining, with recourse to strikes and lock- 
outs as ultimate sanctions, is not so comfortable an 
arrangement that we can refuse a certain sympathy to 
those who clung to more patriarchal ideals, especially at 
a time when trade-unionism had not yet shown, so clearly 
as it does to-day, that, in most of the staple mdustries 
at all events, it had come to stay. 

In America, where people are apt to be more ruthlessly 
logical, the hostility between profit-sharing in its earlier 
days and trade-unionism was proclaimed still more loudly ; 
and it was frequently evidenced by the enforcement of 
a ‘cast-iron pledge’ not to join a labour union. And, 
nearer our own days, the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany under Sir George Livesey—whose success may be 
said to haye initiated the second period of profit-sharing— 
made it for twelve years a condition for participating in 
profits, and for being employed, that the workman should 
sign a declaration to the effect that he was not a member 
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of the Gas Workers’ Society. Whatever justification 
there may once have been for this attitude, by 1902 it 
was felt by many admirers of Sir George Livesey that 
it was open to a certain criticism, and in any case 
endangered public sympathy. Accordingly, in that year, 
the Labour Co-partnership Association, which proposed 
to enter upon a public propaganda in favour of profit- 
sharing on Sir George Livesey’s lines, induced the Gas 
Company to withdraw the restriction. It may safely be 
said that no large employer in England, starting a scheme 
of profit-sharing to-day, would impose such a condition, 
or indeed, if he could help it, say anything uncompli- 
mentary about trade unions at all. Some of the literary 
advocates of profit-sharing, under its new name and form 
of ‘labour co-partnership,’ now point out that profit- 
sharing does not render trade-unionism superfluous, for 
this simple reason : the distributed profit is but an addition 
to the standard wage, and that standard wage has still 
to be adjusted somehow. Messrs Briggs, in their re- 
trospective memorandum, were clear-sighted enough to 
perceive the reason why their miners turned to the union 
five-and-forty years ago: 


‘In 1868 a growing desire to join the union began to manifest 
itself, on the ground that, as the company agreed to pay the 
average weekly wages of the district as well as a share in the 
profits, and as the union tended to raise these wages, it was 
to the interest of the workmen to join in that endeavour.’ 


Whether, in their heart of hearts, all profit-sharing 
employers recognise the continued need for unionism or 
no, anti-unionism is no longer openly avowed, and this 
certainly removes one great stumbling-block in the way 
of the acceptance of profit-sharing by the working 
classes. 

Nor has it been only theory that has been lately 
modified; practice also has undergone an interesting 
change. Until recently the commonest method in England 
of distributing the bonus, or extra remuneration which 
fell to the work-people under a profit-sharing scheme, 
was by payment in actual cash, which the recipient could 
spend as he pleased. In France, on the contrary, it has 
been very usual to devote the whole or a large part of 
the bonus to a provident fund from which the workman 
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could only draw after a prescribed and protracted period 
of service; if he left earlier, by his choice or fault, he 
forfeited all claim on the fund. The purpose was to 
attach employees to the particular concern, not so much 
against trade union seducements as against the offers of 
rival employers. In the case of insurance companies this 
latter motive, for obvious reasons, has been peculiarly 
strong. The plan has the grave disadvantage, in the 
eyes of critics from the labour side, that it greatly lessens 
the independence of the employee; on the other hand it 
owes its considerable success, in certain classes of business, 
to the French passion for saving. 

Of late years in England the plan has been introduced 
of investing the whole or part of the worker's share of 
profit in the capital of the concern employing him, and 
giving him therewith the ordinary rights and responsi- 
bilities of a shareholder. The example set by Sir George 
Livesey in this respect has been followed by most of the 
recent new schemes, and among them by all those pro- 
ceeding from gas companies. There is great diversity 
of detail, but the principle is the same; viz. to make 
the workman not merely a workman but also a small 
capitalist, and to interest him not only in the excess 
profit of the concern that employs him but also in its 
dividend to shareholders. This is what is now specifically 
known as Labour Co-partnership; and this is the direction 
the profit-sharing movement is likely to take in this 
country for some time to come. 

The particular shape in which the workman’s share 
of profits under a scheme actually reaches him is not, 
as we shall seé later, really of fundamental importance. 
The main obstacles to the success of profit-sharing 
are the same under all forms. Co-partnership, in the 
sense explained above, has some attractive features 
peculiar to itself, and on the other side it has some 
special limitations and difficulties. It is a form of com- 
pulsory saving, and this appeals to a certain type of 
worker; it makes the benefits accruing to him, if the 
concern is prosperous, cumulative year by year; it 
attaches him doubly, as workman and as shareholder, to 
the fortunes of his employers. On the other hand, it is 
by no means all kinds of business that can permit 
of a continual addition to capital account by means of 
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employees’ shares. The managing-director of a large 
confectionery firm has put the difficulty very clearly : 


‘ During the sixteen years our profit-sharing scheme has been 
in force we have paid in bonuses more than twice the amount 
of our ordinary capital, and we couldn’t, if we wanted to, 
find employment for such an accumulation of capital as these 
bonuses represent. "With a gas company, which is always 
increasing its mains and adding to capital account, it is 
different. We want to keep our capital account as low as 
possible.’ (Board of Trade Report, p. 12.) 


When such addition to capital is in fact feasible, it is 
by no means all concerns that are desirable investments 
for their workmen’s savings. And, lastly, it is not always 
easy to provide for the realisation of such investments if 
their holders should desire to leave their present employ- 
ment, or if they should wish to make use of their savings 
in the purchase of a house, the provision of insurance, 
support in sickness, the higher education of their 
children, or for any other reasonable purpose. 

This last remark is made on the assumption that the 
case is one of Labour Co-partnership in the sense above 
defined, i.e. that it is a case in which the worker's share 
of profit is so invested as to give him ‘the rights and 
responsibilities of a shareholder. This definition or 
description is borrowed by the Board of Trade report 
from a widely circulated Memorandum issued in October 
1911 by ‘some distinguished advocates of the system.’ 
And it tallies with the actual practice in the chief 
exemplar of the method, viz. the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company. Here the workmen must invest at least one 
half of the bonus in the Company’s stock; and they are 
forbidden to sell or pledge this stock while in the service 
of the Company unless by permission, which is given for 
reasonable cause. But if they leave the employment of 
the Company, for whatever reason, they can either receive 
from the Company the value of their stock or they 
can take it with them and dispase of it as they think fit. 
It is true that these workmen are mostly bound hy a 
twelve months’ contract of service; and breach of con- 
tract makes them liable to criminal prosecution under 
the legislation specially applying to gas and water 
undertakings. They are, therefore, not likely to leave 
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hastily ; and by leaving they lose, of course, the benefit 
of any future bonuses they might have received in the 
Company’s service. But they are not further tied to the 
Company by the prospect of losing past bonuses, whether 
transformed into stock or deposited as savings, if they 
leave its employment. “Such a further restriction, indeed, 
would seem to be quite inconsistent with the definition of 
co-partnership already given. Among the signatories, 
however, of the memorandum from which it is taken 
appears the name of Sir William Lever. So that it is 
curious to observe that this very restriction is character- 
istic of the interesting scheme introduced in 1909 into 
Lever Brothers, Limited, Soap Manufacturers, of Port 
Sunlight, and the Associated Companies. The ‘partner- 
ship certificates’ issued under that scheme to employees 
with ‘a clear record of at least five years’ faithful and 
loyal service’ entitle the recipients to a generous share 
of all profits after the payment of 5 per cent. on ordinary 
stock and certain other charges. But, under the terms 
of the trust deed, 


‘The partnership certificates . . . shall be cancelled (i) In the 
case of .. . an employee, if he shall, in the opinion of the 
trustees’ [i.e. the directors] ‘ be guilty of neglect of duty,.. . 
wilful misconduct, . . . disloyalty to his employers or breach 
of his undertaking not to waste time, labour, materials or 
money in the discharge of his duties . . . and whether he 
shall resign or be discharged from his employment in conse- 
quence thereof... . Any employee may appeal from the 
decision of the trustees to the holder of the majority shares 
of the company’ [i.e. Sir W. H. Lever], ‘ whose decision shall 
be final and binding. (ii) If the employment shall cease, if a 
man, before he attains the age of 65 years or, if a woman, 
before she attains the age of 60 years, by voluntary retire- 
ment or resignation, and not owing to .. . ill-health.’ 


On reaching the age for retirement, the partnership 
certificates are exchanged for ‘ preferential certificates’ 
bearing 5 per cent. interest. But these are only available 
to the holder and his widow during their lifetime; they 
cannot be sold or charged; and the holder may enter 
into no other employment without the previous consent 
of the directors. 

The Port Sunlight scheme is of a curiously patriarchal 
character for modern times, It closely resembles the 
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‘forfeiture clause’ in the French insurance companies’ 
schemes; and, as with the French companies, a sincere 
desire for the material and moral well-being of the 
employees is doubtless combined with a desire for 
business reasons to attach them to the service of the 
company. It seems that of the 9000 persons employed 
by Lever Brothers and the Associated Companies at the 
end of 1911—the last date for which the Board of Trade 
Report gives the figures—1448 had received partnership 
(or, in some cases already, preferential) certificates. This 
is a very substantial permanent noyau of a working 
force. And on this Mr Fay, in his book on co-partner- 
ship (p. 89), makes the following shrewd observations : 


‘ Would-be imitators must have regard to the nature of the 
soap-making industry. For in modern industry an employee 
may be specialised in two ways: first, with reference to the 
skill required in a particular grade of his industry, and 
secondly, with reference to the practices of the firm by which 
he is employed. Specialisation of the latter order is likely to 
be important in industries occupied by firms which make, and 
possibly have been pioneers in making, articles of a pro- 
prietary order, of which Sunlight soap is a notable example. 
In such industries employers will gain by having round them 
for a long period of years workers who know their special 
ways and have an inkling of their secrets. Conversely, loss 
of service in a particular firm may mean to the worker a 
serious diminution of his market value. In such businesses, 
therefore, the permanent ties which this kind of co-partner- 
ship involves are particularly likely to be of mutual benefit.’ 


It may be worth while at this point to notice that, as 
profit-sharing is not necessarily labour co-partnership in 
the specialised sense of the term, so a scheme may be 
called co-partnership without really being based on profit- 
sharing at all. This was the case with the scheme 
proposed by Lord Furness in 1908 to the workmen in the 
Hartlepools yards of the Irvine Shipbuilding Company. 
It will be remembered that this was accepted by the 
work-people on the advice of the trade union leaders but 
abandoned by them on the same advice, after a year’s 
trial, by a vote of 598 to 492. Under this scheme, in 
return for a promise not to strike, the work-people were 
permitted to buy at par a new class of shares, called 
Employees’ Shares, by instalments of 5 per cent. deduc- 
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tions from their ordinary wages, On these shares they 
were guaranteed 4 per cent. to start with, plus such 
dividend as might remain for them, as for other share- 
holders, after a 5 per cent. cumulative dividend had been 
provided for the ordinary shares. It is open to argument 
whether this was in fact a specially attractive business 
proposition. The slow piecemeal purchase of shares 
involved doubtless some expense to the company; in 
return, however, the men were asked to surrender the 
right to strike for the defence or improvement of the 
existing wage rate. Perhaps it is hardly necessary to 
consider the financial aspects of the plan, because it is 
pretty clear that it was not mainly for financial reasons 
that the men threw it over. What does need to be 
emphasised is that there was here absolutely no sharing 
of profits with the work-people as such. They received 
nothing from profits until they bought stock, and they 
had to buy stock out of their ordinary wages. That 
gratitude which may possibly be looked for when an 
employer voluntarily gives up part of the profit remain- 
ing to him after the payment of standard wages was 
naturally not to be elicited by a bargain of so very 
different a character. 

Before we look at certain general considerations 
on the subject, it is necessary to return to Sir George 
Livesey’s really very considerable achievement, to which 
we have hitherto only made a passing allusion. In 
the teeth of trade union opposition and by victorious 
opposition to a strike, Sir George Livesey established in 
1889-90, and the South Metropolitan Gas Company has 
since maintained, a profit-sharing scheme which has not 
only improved the material position of the workpeople, 
but has also effectually prevented any interruption in 
the working of a concern employing now some 6000 men. 
In 1894 the plan was introduced of investing half the 
bonus in stock of the company. By 1907-8 the example 
thus set and the vigorous advocacy of its champion had 
won over a large number of the managers of British gas 
companies. Twelve companies in 1908 and nine in 1909 
—including the Gas Light and Coke Company of London, 
which employs some 11,000 persons and is probably the 
largest in the world—introduced schemes modelled on 
that of the South Metropolitan. Other companies 
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followed suit, until by June 1912 there were 33 profit- 
sharing companies in Great Britain, manufacturing half 
the gas not made by municipalities. To-day it looks as 
if the plan would soon be in operation over the whole 
field of company gas production. 
The gas industry presents a quite exceptionally 
favourable field for the experiment. The several com- 
panies enjoy, each in its own area, both a legal and a 
physical monopoly of the supply of gas. They are ex- 
posed, it is true, to the competition of other illuminants, 
especially oil and electricity ; but oil is everywhere yielding 
to gas for lighting purposes, and, in working-class neigh- 
bourhoods, the competition of electricity for domestic 
purposes is not likely to be felt for a long time to come. 
This means that a profit, and, what is still more to the 
point, a regular and steady profit, can be reasonably 
counted upon. The rate of dividend payable to share- 
holders in gas companies is strictly limited by legislation. 
For instance, in the South Metropolitan Company’s case 
the dividend is limited to 4 per cent. when gas is selling 
at 3s. 1d. per 1000 feet ; in the case of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company, when at 3s. 2d. per 1000. It is not possible, 
as it is in other concerns, to keep down the nominal 
dividend by inflating the nominal capital, since all new 
issues of stock must be put up to auction and a return 
made of the sums actually invested. Above the pre- 
scribed limit the dividend can legally be increased only 
if the price is reduced to the consumer—at the rate of 
ith per cent. additional dividend for every penny per 
1000 feet decrease in price. Since the demand for gas 
is comparatively inelastic, the cost cannot be reduced, as 
in some other businesses, by distributing expenses over a 
larger output ; a reduction can be made only by economy 
of working. To economical production the workmen 
can contribute to no small extent; and they have not 
to fear lest the fruits of their zeal should be sacrificed, 
as has often happened in other businesses, on account 
of the mismanagement or ill-luck of the selling depart- 
ment A plan therefore, by which, for every reduction 
found possible in the selling price of gas below some 
fixed point, an increasing bonus is paid to labour pari 
passu with a higher dividend to shareholders, promotes 
the interests alike of shareholders and consumers, while 
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it furnishes a visible and secure stimulus and reward 
to the workmen. In a memorandum furnished to the 
Royal Commission on Labour in 1893, Sir (then Mr) 
George Livesey summed up his conclusion as to one side 
of the arrangement very succinctly : 


‘The bonus, amounting to about 10,0007. a year on the 
average, costs the company nothing, the whole amount being 
saved by the cheerful and good working of its servants; it is, 
therefore, good business and not philanthropy.’ 


The men employed by the South Metropolitan Company, 
now numbering 6000 or thereabouts, held last year stock 
in the Company to the extent of some 300,000/.—a con- 
siderable sum in itself, though only about one-twenty- 
eighth of the total capital of the concern; and they 
received a bonus of 84 per cent. on wages. These are 
solid inducements to stick to the Company. But, if by 
any chance the men should become restive, with or 
without reason, and should not be satisfied by the 
guarantees for good treatment furnished by the presence 
of the two workmen-directors on the Board of ten, or 
by the existence of the joint Co-partnership Committee, 
then they must either submit or leave the Company’s 
service. Not only do the men sign a twelve months’ 
agreement, binding on both sides, but, as Mr Schloss 
(‘ Methods of Industrial Remuneration,’ p. 284) points out, 


‘care has been taken to make the agreements signed by the 
workman expire at different dates for different men; anda, 
since the breach of these agreements would, it must be 
remembered, be liable to be punished by legal pains and 
penalties of a vigorous character, any such simultaneous ces- 
sation of work by the whole body of employees as is involved 
in a strike would entail almost insuperable difficulties,’ 


Nor should it be forgotten that the great body of gas- 
workers are unskilled or semi-skilled men, and that 
among such a class it must always be more difficult 
to create and maintain an effective combination than 
among skilled workmen. 

Six circumstances, then, have contributed to the 
success of profit-sharing in the gas business, viz. 
monopoly, solid capitalisation, a legal limitation of 
dividends of such a nature as to associate economy of 
production with the shareholders’ interests, practical 
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security to the work-people that their zeal will in fact 
be rewarded, a stringent legal restraint of breach of con- 
tract, and the absence or weakness of unionism. "Where 
like circumstances are present in other industries, profit- 
sharing may be expected to meet with like success; but 
over by far the greater part of the field of labour most 
of these conditions are conspicuously absent, and in their 
absence other forces come to the front and must be 
taken into account. 

In almost all the staple trades of the country—in all 
those, in fact, in which there are a considerable number 
of competitive concerns in the same industry—the first 
and chief consideration to be borne in mind is that 
profit-sharing is sure to be opposed, more or less openly, 
by the leaders of trade-unionism. They have, indeed, 
no choice in the matter. As human nature is mixed, 
some personal self-seeking may mingle with worthier 
motives on both sides, and more will be imputed. There 
will be a natural tendency for employers whose well- 
meant schemes are put in jeopardy to ascribe jealousy 
to union officials; just as there will be a natural ten- 
dency for the latter to exaggerate the defects of any 
scheme put before them, and ‘to fear the Gréeks even 
when they bring presents. The unfortunate truth is 
that, the more a trade-union leader is true to union 
principles, the more he is bound to put obstacles in the 
way of a profit-sharing scheme; and the better the scheme 
is for the particular men concerned, the more necessary 
is it to prevent its success from the union point of view. 

Profit-sharing and trade-unionism rest on two mutually 
exclusive principles and involve two incompatible policies. 
Profit-sharing rests on the assumption of a solidarity, or 
community of interest, between the employer and the 
employed in each particular business concern; trade- 
unionism rests on the assumption of a solidarity, or 
community of interest, between all the workmen of a 
trade, face to face with, if not in opposition to, all the 
employers of the trade. Profit-sharing, accordingly, 
fixes its attention on the gains made by- each several 
concern, and proposes a plan for their division; trade- 
unionism fixes its-attention on the gains made by the 
trade as a whole, and seeks to secure as large a share as 
possible for labour in the form of the highest obtainable 
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standard rate of wages, over the whole range of the 
industry, irrespective of the exceptional good or ill 
fortune of particular concerns. To defend and improve 
the general standard rate, trade-unionism finds common 
action on the part of the whole body of the men in the 
industry absolutely necessary. This may not always 
involve participation by all in a general strike, but it 
will always at least involve contribution by all to the 
general strike fund. Anything that seriously threatens 
to weaken the sense of fellowship, of practical sympathy, 
of common interest with the rest of the trade among the 
work-people in a particular concern, even the creation 
of ‘a little heaven below,’ is necessarily suspect to the 
union official. It may be inexpedient to declare it, but it 
is undoubtedly true that from the point of view of 
unionism it is quite justifiable, though regrettable, to 
sacrifice the material interests of a particular group of 
men, if there is a reasonable prospect of subserving 
thereby the material interests of the much larger body 
of which they form part. 

The force of reasoning such as this will naturally 
depend on the strength of labour organisation in the 
trade in question. Where a union exists which includes, 
or effectively represents, the great body of the men 
employed by the concern which has the plan under 
consideration, it would be folly to introduce a profit- 
sharing scheme. From the point of view of the concern 
itself, this will be a conclusion of practical common-sense, 
a simple yielding to force majeure. But from the point of 
view of public expediency there would be much to be said 
for preferring unionism, even if a choice were possible 
between unionism and profit-sharing, and this in spite of 
the only too visible disadvantages attached to unionism. 
For the concentration of effort on the enforcement and 
elevation of the standard wage in any industry, the 
decision to make the general profit of the trade and not 
the particular profit of each several concern govern the 
rate of remuneration, has the effect of penalising the less 
efficient employers and gradually eliminating them from 
the field of production. It tends to elevate the level of 
business management; that is to say, it tends to the 
greatest net product. And itis from the sum of national 
production that both profits and wages are drawn. 

Vol. 219.—No. 437. 2N 
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Moreoyer, the weakening of unionism, paradoxical 
as it may sound, weakens the necessary basis for 
industrial peace in the only direction in which it is likely 
to be secured nowadays, i.e. the direction of collective 
agreement. Of late, unfortunately, trade agreements 
have been broken in certain conspicuous cases, In their 
not altogether unjustifiable annoyance, employers have 
sometimes been inclined to abandon the method of 
negotiation and compact, and to rely on brute economic 
strength. But such is not the attitude of the wiser 
captains of industry in this country. And, on the side 
of labour, no trade-union leader of any authority has 
been found to justify the breach of industrial agreement, 
whatever mitigation of severe judgment he may feel 
inclined to urge in particular instances. Few things 
have been more remarkable than the way in which, 
during recent months, the soberer and more influential 
men on both sides have set themselves to work to 
re-establish and improve the machinery for joint agree- 
ment that had temporarily brokendown. The machinery 
has to be enlarged and rendered more elastic; above all, 
it has to be expedited in its action, so that the advantages 
of delay may not accrue to one side only. But whatever 
else may be necessary for the effective working of Joint 
Boards or Conferences, it is surely a commonplace that 
effective combination is the prime requisite—a requisite, 
it should be added, on both sides. The need of united 
action on the part of employers can here only be referred 
to in passing; it is the main lesson of the recent troubles 
in the Port of London. As to the men, it is clear that, 
the more a union includes the experienced and better- 
circumstanced workmen of the trade, the more reasonable 
its demands are likely to be, and the more the officials 
will be able to carry their constituents with them, and have 
the necessary influence, when once an agreement has been 
made, to see that it is carried out. Industrial peace in 
a single establishment, if it means the detachment of its 
work-people from the corporate efforts of their fellows, 
may be dearly paid for in industrial conflict outside. 

The conclusion as to the weakness of the profit-sharing 
position, to which we are brought by this general survey 
of the industrial situation, is confirmed by practical con- 
siderations when we come to look more closely into the 
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profit-sharing proposals themselves. The whole question 
of the remuneration of labour is, of course, the question 
of the division of the proceeds of industry between the 
elements which have contributed to its production. Ina 
community thoroughly permeated by democratic feeling, 
the division can only be effected by bargaining; and, as 
we all know, in industries in which large bodies of men 
are engaged in substantially the same sort of employ- 
ment, it cannot be a matter of individual bargaining; it 
must be settled, in some way, collectively. Now collective 
bargaining is a troublesome affair, needing time and 
knowledge, sympathy and tact; and it is often painfully 
unsatisfactory. There is a great temptation to look round 
for some fixed criteria, some quasi-mechanical data, the 
adoption of which will render unnecessary the painful 
collision of opposing human wills. It is the hope of doing 
this which constitutes the attraction of profit-sharing for 
many minds. Let us listen to Earl Grey in his Presiden- 
tial Address to the Labour Co-partnership Association : 


‘If there should be surplus profits available for division after 
labour has received its fixed reward—viz., trade union rate of 
wages—and after capital has received its fixed reward—viz., 
the rate of interest agreed upon as the fair remuneration of 
capital; I say, if, after these two initial charges have been 
met, there should still be left surplus profits to distribute, 
that instead of their going exclusively to capital they should 
be distributed between labour and capital on some principle 
of equity.’ 


Unfortunately industrial life is nothing like as simple 
as this brief prescription would seem to imply. If the 
work-people are such as are usually unorganised—young 
persons, women or clerks—and docile from temperament 
or necessity, they will hardly look gift horses in the 
mouth ; and it will be a pleasing sight when, as Mr Fay 
puts it, ‘the female employees of a benevolent patron 
cheer as their sisters are called up to receive a handshake 
and a postal order.’ But it is not for such as these that 
profit-sharing is most zealously advocated. And if it is 
with adult men of independent temper that one has to 
deal, profit-sharing does but substitute for a single source 
of friction—the one bargain as to the rate of wages—the 
possibility of half-a-dozen, For every single element in 

2N 2 
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Earl Grey’s formula lends itself to dispute and suspicion. 
To begin with, ‘the trade union rate of wages’ may be 
‘fixed’ in the sense of being settled for the moment, but 
it is fixed in no other sense. From time to time the union 
will seek to raise it, and the masters to lower it, according 
as trade prospers or declines. \ In theory it may seem 
possible sharply to distinguish between wages and bonus, 
and to provide that the rule determining the bonus shall 
be unaffected by the adjustment of ‘the. initial charge’ 
involved in wages. But everybody who knows anything 
of masters or men must realise that psychologically this 
is an almost impossible situations 

Similarly as to capital. Its réward may be ‘fixed,’ in 
the sense of being set down in a proposed scheme, but it 
is fixed in no other sense. For first, what is the ‘capital’ 
on which it is to be reckoned? Are the workmen sure 
to acquiesce in the nominal capitalisation of a concern ? 
And, if we are clear as to the ‘capital,’ are we clear as to 
the sense we intend for ‘ profits’? Presumably it does not 
include management expenses and directors’ salaries. 
Here is another opportunity for disagreement. The men 
are hardly likely to accept always without criticism the 
valuation which the management puts upon its own ser- 
vices. Assume, however, there is no difficulty about the 
definition of ‘capital’ or ‘profits’; how is the rate of 
interest on capital to be settled? Earl Grey gives this 
explanation : 


‘In a co-partnership business, just as the reward of labour is 
fixed by the trade union rate of wages, so the reward of 
capital is fixed by the amount which it is necessary for the 
industry to give. ... If the industry is a safe one it will be 
able to obtain the capital required by giving a small interest; 
if the industry is a risky one, it will be necessary to offer 


capital better terms.’ 


This is all true in the long run; and to an observer 
looking back it will be visible perhaps that such and such 
an interest had to be paid to obtain the required capital. 
But how are the work-people going to be assured that 
just the particular rate proposed in the scheme is that 
‘necessary’ for the industry to give? The initial rate 
assigned to capital in profit-sharing schemes in the past 
has varied enormously. Ten per cent. has been common ; 
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and the rate has seldom been below five. Even to-day 
people talk glibly of 5 per cent., as if capital had a sort of 
natural right to it, regardless of the fact that safe deben- 
tures do not now bring in more than about 4. Moreover, 
if the initial charge in the shape of wages is to vary—and 
we have seen that this is inevitable in a strongly unionised 
industry—should not the initial charge in the shape of 
interest vary also, in accordance with the fluctuation in 
‘the value of money’ as indicated, let us say, by the — 
on government securities ? 

Grant, however, that the ‘ two initial aston" wages 
and interest, have been satisfactorily ‘fixed,’ will the simple 
deduction: of these from gross profits, with perhaps an 
allowance for management, determine the ‘surplus profits 
available for division’? Surely not. Every accountant 
knows the perplexities lurking in the word ‘available.’ 
Depreciation must of course be allowed for as a working 
expense; will the men always be satisfied with the amount 
set apart for it? Over and above depreciation are ‘re- 
serves’ proper. And are directors to be left free to 
engage in expenditure out of gross profits for the sake of 
improvements or enlargements? Narrating the history 
of the Briggs experiment, Mr Jones says that in 1873 


‘the Whitwell Main Colliery was bought for 55,000/., and 
30,0002. of the purchase money was provided out of the year’s 
profit. This 30,0007. was allotted to the existing shareholders 
in the form of a new issue of shares, and thus the men were 
deprived of their portion of it, which would have been 
15,0001. In 1874... in addition to the sums divided, large 
amounts were placed to depreciation and reserve funds, 
altogether out of proportion to what is usual; and the men 
were thereby deprived of the share which ought to have come 
to them as bonus. In the two years 1873-4 the reserve was 
increased by 26,600/.; and in the three years 1873—4-5 “ stores, 
repairs, renewals and depreciation” were credited with 
151,3771.’ (‘Co-operative Production,’ p. 497.) 


I cite this example with no sort of desire to criticise 
Mesers Briggs; for all I know, their policy may have been 
altogether wise, in view of the lean years that were 
reasonably to be expected and did actually soon arrive. 
Nor do I suppose that any profit-sharing company would 
proceed in quite this lordly way without a word of 
warning to their work-people. I cite it to illustrate the 
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necessity in modern industry of being prepared for the 
inevitable needs of sound business finance. These heeds 
are extremely difficult to calculate beforehand ahd pro- 
vide for in a scheme. On the other hand, the manage- 
ment cannot be left free to cope with them just as they 
see fit, if they profess to give their work-people a share 
of profits. Whatever is done, there is bound to be dis- 
satisfaction among the men on this head. The rate of 
wages is a thing everyone can understand and appreciate ; 
it is a very different matter to ask men to acquiesce in 
large expenditures out of profit in the hope that these 
may ultimately lead to a higher bonus (if not for them- 
selves, for their successors) at some time in the future. 

And finally—though the reader is probably weary by 
this time of the dissection of Earl Grey’s formula—éven 
if we safely surmount all other difficulties and arrive, 
with cheerful acquiescence on the part of employees, at 
the figure of ‘surplus profits available for division, who 
can tell us what is the permanently satisfactory ‘ principle 
of equity’ on which the division shall be made, or rather 
who shall permanently satisfy the workmen? We can 
slide over this difficulty in a speech by lightly referring 
to ‘some’ principle of equity; but in a practical scheme 
the word ‘some’ has to be turned into a definite percent- 
age. Profit-sharing in itself furnishes no principle or 
rule as to the size of the respective shares of the joint 
product; it raises a whole series of fresh difficulties in 
adjusting each part—the standard wage and the bonus— 
of the total remuneration of labour; and it creates new 
sources of bitterness. The failure of a profit-sharing 
scheme is worse, in some ways, than a strike. The 
employers are almost certain to be vexed at the ungrateful 
return to their generosity; the workmen are equally 
likely to think they have been tricked under the guise of 
philanthropy. 

The problem of profit-sharing is part of a much wider 
issue. ‘How to be a good employer’ is a question coming 
to weigh more and more not only on the consciences 
but also on the business judgment of those who are respon- 
sible for the conduct of industry, whether as directors or 
as mere shareholders. The time is past when all the real 
brain of management could be expediently or comfortably 
devoted to the capture of the market or the perfecting 
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of the manufacturing process. But before deciding just 
what an enlightened employer should set about doing, it 
is worth while to look all round the situation and con- 
sider where we stand to-day in social development. 

In his instructive review of social movements in France, 
M. Gide, the distinguished economist, who can certainly 
not be accused of want of sympathy with efforts in the 
nature of profit-sharing, permits himself (‘ Economie 
Sociale,’ p. 57) a suggestive generalisation : 
‘In countries whose economic education is far advanced, 
benevolent institutions emanating from employers (insti- 
tutions patronales) find themselves, as it were, driven back 
at both ends at the same time; from below, by the develop- 
ment of workmen’s associations, providing for their own 
wants from their own resources; from above, by the inter- 
vention of the State, taking the place of the employers in 
the name of the public interest.’ 


This is very true. It indicates a tendency which is 
likely to continue; and this probability should not be 
forgotten by employers who can look ahead. They 
need not adopt a policy of doing nothing. They will 
find, many of them, that they can do a great deal 
towards improving the salubrity and convenience of 
their workshops. By a better organisation of labour 
within the works, and by providing a reasonable oppor- 
tunity of appeal from the petty tyranny of underlings, 
they may remove many causes of irritation. They will 
often have large opportunities of helping forward the 
education of the rising generation by making attendance 
at continuation schools a condition of employment; and 
they may well consider whether this schoolwork will 
not have a better chance if it is allowed to encroach 
on the working day. If they employ much boy labour, 
they may turn their attention to the serious evils of 
‘blind alley’ employment; and, if they discover that 
they make use of a surplus of juvenile labour which can 
neither continue in their employ at adult wages nor be 
readily absorbed into the adult labour market of the 
neighbourhood, they can seriously consider whether they 
cannot economise in this type of service. If they employ 
casual labour, they can at least try to cut down its 
amount. Such casual men as they cannot dispense with 
they can make a point of engaging through the Labour 
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Exchange. Where the trade itself is largely a casual 
one, employers can do a great deal to decasualise it by 
combining to organise the demand on the lines of the 
Tally System at the Liverpool Docks. They will almost 
certainly find a good deal they can do, not so much as 
employers but as public-spirited citizens, in improving 
the amenity of the neighbourhood in which their works 
are situated. In much of this they will find their account 
in the bettersort of work-people they will attract; they will 
at any rate enjoy the reward of a good conscience. But if 
they have to deal with adult men, of the average degree 
of independence and the usual tendency towards unionism, 
they will almost certainly be ill-advised if they do any- 
thing that can fairly be interpreted as interfering with 
the independence of their work-people or as seeking to 
detach them from the common interests of their class. 
If they wish—as they well may in very many cases— 
to improve the position of their work-people in the 
matter of remuneration, let them begin by establishing 
a sensible minimum wage. This may perhaps affect 
only a small fringe of their employees. Even so, the 
social effects of a living wage will be by no means 
inconsiderable; and, in return, employers can make a 
better selection and enforce better service. 

Finally, if employers accept, as many of them must, 
the essential principle of profit-sharing in its widest 
sense, viz. that the work-people should share in business 
prosperity, let them seek to carry it out in the only form 
consistent with modern democratic conditions—in a form 
extending to the whole of the trade to which they belong. 
The employers of each trade aré “coming to be more and 
more associated and federated in organisations which 
determine the wage policy of all their members. It is 
perfectly possible—as the recent example of the Shipping 
Federation has splendidly illustrated—for such bodies, 
when times of prosperity come, to give a share of it to 
the employees of all the constituent concerns in the form 
of higher or supplementary rates of pay, without wait- 
ing for such increases to be angrily demanded under 
threat of strike. This will be real profit-sharing ; it will 
tie no workman to any particular concern;/and it will 


have the enormous merit of absolute simplicity. 
W. J. ASHLEY. 
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1. Geschichte des Herbstfeldzuges von 1813. By Major 
Friederich. Berlin: Mittler, 1903-4. 

2. Geschichte des Friihjahrsfeldzuges von 1813. By 
General-Leutnant Rudolf von Caemerer. Two vols. 
Berlin: Mittler, 1909. 

3. Illustrierte Geschichte der SBefreiungskriege; ein 
Jubiliumswerk zur Erinnerung an die grosse Zeit vor 
100 Jahren. By Julius von Pflugk-Harttung. Berlin: 
Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1913. 

4, Das Befreiungsjahr 1813. Aus den Akten des 
Geheimen Staatsarchivs herausgegeben von Julius v. 
Pflugk-Harttung. Berlin: same publisher, 1913. 

5. Briefe des Generals Neidhart von Gneisenau, 1809-1815. 
Herausgegeben von J. v. Pflugk-Harttung. Gotha: 
Perthes, 1913. 

6. Les Transformations dela Guerre. Par J. Colin, Chef 
d’escadron d’artillerie 4 l’école supérieure de guerre. 
Second edition. Paris: Flammarion, 1912. 

7. La systéme de guerre de Napoléon: La Maneuvre sur 
position centrale. Parle Général Camon. In ‘ Revue des 
Etudes Napoléoniennes,’ May-July 1913. Paris: Alcan. 


Our old allies of 1813 beyond the North Sea are at 
present engaged, week by week, in celebrating the 
centenaries of all the greater incidents of their ‘War of 
Liberation.’ We might ourselves have been doing some- 
thing of the same sort ; it would, for example, have been 
an excellent thing to recall on June 21 the glories of 
Vittoria. But historical memories of this sort do not 
seem to appeal to the modern British mind; the crowning 
victory of the Peninsular War was allowed to pass by 
without commemoration, save at some regimental 
gatherings. No doubt the ‘Befreiungskrieg’ means 
much more to the German of to-day than does the 
Peninsular War to his British contemporary ; yet we let 
the centenary of Trafalgar slip by almost unnoticed, and 
that day was no less important to us than the events of 
1813 to the Prussian. With a better sense of historical 
perspective, our neighbours are keeping their centenaries 
with laudable energy. The early summer of 1813 was for 
them a time of chequered memories; the effort made was 
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heroic, yet the results were not at first all that might 
have been desired. But August, September and October 
are full of great victories, starting with Gross-Beeren 
(Aug. 23) and the Katzbach (Aug. 26), and ending in the 
four days’ struggle round Leipzig—the ‘Battle of the 
Nations’ (Oct. 16-19)—which made an end of Napoleon’s 
domination in Europe. The Germans are, very rightly, 
celebrating them all—even, as the newspapers inform us, 
the defeat of Vandamme at Kulm (Aug. 3), a fight which 
was (no doubt) of high strategical importance, and which 
wrecked the French Emperor's main plan of campaign, 
but in which the numbers of the victors so greatly 
exceeded those of the vanquished that one might have 
thought that national pride would have ignored it. 
However, the battle of Kulm had the special interest of 
having been gained by Russian, Prussian and Austrian 
troops in about equal proportions; and its commemoration 
could be made to serve, with good political results, as an 
international festival to recall memories of friendship 
between old allies now more or less estranged. 

Among the various forms of centenary memorial 
which have been devised to celebrate the triumphs of 
1813, books have, of course, played their part. The most 
solid and magnificent of those we have placed at the 
head of this article is Dr Julius von Pflugk-Harttung’s 
‘Tllustrierte Geschichte der Befreiungskriege.’ Reviewers 
have an instinctive distrust for volumes that are copiously 
illustrated ; in their past experience they know that a 
plethora of plates often means hack-work in the text. 
The publisher who has collected a fine series of illustra- 
tions usually seems to think that any stuff will do to fill 
up the pages around them. There is no danger of this 
sort in the book that is now before us. Dr Pflugk- 
Harttung is a well-known specialist on the Napoleonic 
Wars; some of us have already read his ‘ Preussische 
Heer in 1815,’ and his ‘ Vorgeschichte der Schlacht bei 
Belle Alliance,’ two volumes full of new documents and 
new deductions. Many more know his chapters in the 
Cambridge Modern History, and are aware that he is not 
only a deep researcher but an historian of a singularly 
fair and uiprejudiced mind. Indeed, his works and short 
studies on the Waterloo campaign may always be taken 
as a valuable corrective to the larger but far less well- 
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balanced volumes of Lettow-Vorbeck, the official annalist 
of the Prussian General Staff, who leaves much to be 
desired in his treatment of Wellington’s doings in 1815. 

In this large ‘Geschichte der Befreiungskriege,’ Dr 
Pflugk-Harttung gives us a full summary of the two 
campaigns of 1813 in Saxony and Silesia, followed by 
additional chapters on a smaller scale, dealing, one with 
the invasion of France in the subsequent year, the other 
with the Hundred Days. His deep and thorough know- 
ledge of the detail of these wars has not tempted him to 
plunge into minute analyses of marches and manceuvres 
or long tables of statistics. It is impossible, of course, 
to compress into 400 pages—even if they be large ones— 
a detailed chronicle of a singularly complicated struggle 
waged by very large armies on a very broad field of 
operations. The smaller military side-issues have ‘to be 
passed over with a light hand, but the main thread of 
the narrative is delightfully clear and convincing; 
and, when we find any statement that surprises us, we 
can be certain that it is not irresponsible hypothesis, 
but the result of newly-discovered documents that is 
being presented to us. Most especially do we desire 
to note the honesty of the historian’s attitude. This 
is not a book that glosses over failures and defeats in 
order to fall in with the patriotic legend of 1813. Nor 
does it sin from the courtier’s desire to make the head of 
the house of Hohenzollern an heroic figure, heading his 
people in a majestic attitude, as some official works still 
do. Frederick William III, half-hearted and with the 
memory of Tilsit still weighing heavy on his brain, was 
thrust against his own desire into the posture of champion 
of German liberty. 


‘The king’ (writes Dr Pflugk-Harttung, p. 88) ‘did not belong 
to the number of those who may be considered as the 
originators of the idea of national independence. He yielded, 
almost against his own will, to the stress of circumstances 
and the pressure of his councillors. The men of resolute 
action were Yorck and Stein, Scharnhorst and Bliicher.’ 


This is, even to-day, not the story that is taught in official 
handbooks or Imperial centenary speeches. But it 
has the advantage of being the true story. It is the 
Prussian army and the Prussian people that play the 
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hero’s part in the annals of 1813. The house of Hohen- 
zollern had made Prussia great in the 18th century ; in 
the early 19th it was Prussia that made the house of 
Hohenzollern great. 

There are 400 illustrations of all sorts and sizes in this 
handsome folio—an admirable collection which would 
make it acceptable as a picture-book even without Dr 
Pflugk-Harttung’s text. Many are contemporary en- 
gravings or woodcuts of 1813, which shine more from 
their actual touch with the time than from their artistic 
merit. Of some of the old military heroes no portraits 
survive, save sketches or prints by unskilled draughtsmen, 
which represent them with features and forms of gro- 
tesque harshness and stiffness. Such are those of 
Bennigsen (p. 273), Wintzingerode (p. 237), and Jiirgass 
(p. 198). The Austrian Court painters of 1813 reach a 
scarcely higher rank of merit. Prince Schwarzenberg, if 
Steinla may be trusted, bore a marvellous resemblance to 
the Emperor Nero, which his private character as a pro- 
crastinator, a lover of half-measures, and a humanitarian, 
renders singularly absurd. 

The reader, turning over the pages of engravings, will 
come on some old friends, portraits of French Marshals 
by Isabey and Paul Delaroche, reproductions of Raffet’s 
grim sketches of life and death in the Imperial army, 
and of Meissonnier’s familiar ‘1813’ and ‘1814.’ There 
are, so far as we can see, only two English pictures in 
the vast collection, Lady Butler's ‘Charge of the Scots 
Greys at Waterloo,’ and Orchardson’s ‘Napoleon on 
board the Bellerophon.’ Both will give the German 
reader a favourable impression of our national art; 
there are a good many pictures from our side of the 
water which one is glad not to see included. And we 
would gladly have missed Checa’s well-known but wholly 
unhistoric ‘Schlucht bei Mont St Jean ’—the reproduction 
of Victor Hugo’s vain invention of the fall of whole 
squadrons of French cuirassiers into a non-existent 
hollow road some twenty or thirty feet deep, which the 
fertile imagination of the author of ‘Les Misérables’ 
devised as the explanation of the failure of a certain 
famous charge. It isa fine study of riders and horses in 
rapid movement and sudden disaster, but its introduction 
helps to perpetuate a tiresome legend. 
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The two classes of illustrations which will be least 
familiar and most interesting to the English purchaser 
of this great volume are the spirited set of military 
prints giving German uniforms of 1813 from Knétel’s 
‘Uniformenkunde, and a long series of large plates 
giving episodes in the regimental histories of certain 
ancient German corps by Réchling, Haug, Neumann, 
and Schmidt. Many of these are highly successful ex- 
amples of the ‘panoramic’ style of military picture, in 
which the artist tries to render not a mere episode in- 
volving a few figures in a corner of some famous battle- 
field, but the general movement of a whole corps to 
execute a manceuvre which shall be comprehensible to the 
beholder. This is a difficult task; it requires unwearied 
patience—for detail must not be scamped—and a certain 
amount of tactical knowledge. Wherefore we cannot too 
highly commend the vigorous renderings of a long front 
of conflict like Neumann’s ‘Advance of the Hessen- 
Homburg regiment at Leipzig,’ Knétel’s ‘Silesian Rifles at 
Vauchamps ’—infantry charging cavalry like the British 
at El-Bodon—and Réchling’s ‘ Bayonet-attack by the 
Hanoverians at Goehrde.’ All these clearly express a 
broad tactical movement, yet are full of human interest. 
They infinitely exceed in value, at least in historical 
value, the compositions representing seven or eight men 
in uniform engaged in some completely episodic detail of 
battle, which are the ideal of many military painters in 
England and elsewhere ; for they appeal to the spectator’s 
understanding and not merely to his sense of the 
picturesque. To represent the battle of Waterloo by a 
version of the exploits of Shaw the Lifeguardsman, as 
our ancestors were wont to do, is absurd. The ideal 
picture that would express the psychology of that great 
day must rather show the long line of British squares, 
raked by artillery and charged by countless squadrons, 
but standing rooted to their chosen ground, unshaken 
and unshakable. 


But we must not dwell too long on the mere icono- 
graphy of 1813. Nor is it our desire to recapitulate its 
annals, or to explain its place in world-history. As we 
look back on the War of Liberation from the perspective 
of a century, there are two or three theses which seem 
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worthy of development, because, in the study of the mass 
of detail and the reams of unpublished documents in which 
the modern historian loves to bury himself, the larger 
deductions often fail to receive their due recognition. 

The first is that the War of 1813 was no ordinary con- 
test of regular armies, like the campaigns of Austerlitz, 
Jena, or Wagram, but the largest conflict between 
masses of untrained or half-trained men on both sides 
that has ever taken place. The recent war in the 
Balkans, and the first year of the American Civil War 
in 1862, are the nearest parallels to it. From this fact 
followed many of its special peculiarities. 

French historians frequently write of the War of 
Liberation as if therein an army of heroic conscripts was 
overwhelmed by superior numbers of veteran trained 
soldiers, German historians are prone to represent it as 
the victory of a patriotic Landwehr over the ancient 
‘Grande Armée’ of Napoleon. Each party is prone to 
think only of the disabilities and weakness of its own 
host, and to neglect those of the adversary. Theimpartial 
observer can see much truth in both views, and by their 
juxtaposition must draw conclusions of his own. 

It was, of course, with an army utterly unlike that of 
1805, or even that of 1809, that Napoleon played for, and 
lost, his great stake—the preservation of his position as 
master of Central Europe. This much all serious his- 
torians acknowledge. But it is not till we have looked 
beneath the surface, and recognised the extraordinary 
composition of the hosts that fought at Bautzen and 
Leipzig, that we realise the full difficulty of the Emperor's 
problem. It is often said that the composition of the 
army of 1813 was as far inferior to that of the army of 
1809 as that of the army of 1809 to that of the army 
of 1805. Sucha comparison understates the difference in 
the most flagrant fashion. In the Wagram campaign 
Napoleon had still an immense body of French veteran 
troops, which served to form the backbone of the rather 
motley Grande Armée that finally discomfited the Arch- 
duke Charles, But in 1813 he had no such resource; save 
for what lay in Spain, pinned down to the Peninsula by 
Wellington, the entire regular army had perished. 

The efforts: made by Napoleon to create during the 
spring months of 1813 a fresh host to replace that which 
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he had lost in the Russian snows were certainly as- 
tounding. There was absolutely no nucleus left in the 
field round which he might build up the new structure. 
Of the Grande Armée of 1812 nothing survived save the 
fugitives rallied by Rapp to form the garrison of Dantzig, 
and the miserable remnant which Eugéne Beauharnais 
was leading back from the Vistula. On February 1, 1813, 
the Viceroy of Italy wrote to his stepfather that he had 
under arms with him at Posen 6400 men, who represented 
the entire Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th corps of the Grande 
Armée. These same four corps had, on June 15 of the 
preceding year, when the Russian campaign began, been 
composed of 156 battalions, and had counted 125,962 
bayonets. The Imperial Guard, about the same time, 
showed 1300 men present; it had been 41,000 strong at 
the commencement of the march on Moscow. The other 
six corps had been almost entirely composed not of French 
troops but of auxiliaries. Of these some (like the 
Austrians) had withdrawn themselves homeward ; others 
(viz. Yorck’s Prussian divisions) had gone over to the 
enemy; the rest (Westphalians and Rheinbiindler of 
various sorts) had perished as completely as the French 
regiments. Eugéne Beauharnais only brought back 
something resembling an army to the Elbe because on 
his way he was joined by two fresh divisions, those of 
Grenier and Lagrange, which represented the last scrap- 
ings of the garrisons left behind in Italy and Germany, 
when the Grand Army marched off to the Niemen a 
year before. 

Of the fifty-two French infantry regiments of the 
regular army which had served in the Russian war, each 
four or five battalions strong, it may be said without ex- 
aggeration that the whole had perished. There remained 
to represent them nothing but a few hundreds of officers, 
whose constitutions had resisted the horrors of the late 
campaign, and who were returning to France as isolated 
individuals, and some 20,000 men in the home depéts, of 
whom 4000 were sick and another 4000 were the 
mechanics of the regimental workshops—tailors, cobblers, 
carpenters, etc.; while there was another section con- 
sisting of veterans on the eve of discharge, who had not 
marched with the corps because their time of service was 
just ending. Yet bodies of men representing all these 
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fifty-two regiments took part five months later in the 
Saxon and Silesian campaign of 1813. The feat of re- 
organisation was a notable one on the part of the 
Emperor, but the new regiments had nothing in common 
with the old ones save their uniforms and the numbers on 
their shako-plates. There was absolutely no continuity 
of regimental existence, save in a few exceptional cases. 
Of the officers of 1812 very few, of the men of 1812 not 
one per cent., were to be found in the battalions of 1813. 
The regiments were re-formed by means of masses of the 
conscripts of 1813 and of 1814—the latter called out a 
year before their time. The Emperor asked for 250,000 
men by the ‘senatus consultum’ of January 11, 1813, for 
180,000 more by the supplementary demand of April 3. 
He did not obtain the whole number, for malingerers and 
deserters were innumerable, but he got together enough 
to fill up all the empty cadres of which his old regiments 
had consisted in January. 

But 800 conscripts do not make a battalion that can 
take the field. The difficulty lay with the officers and 
under-officers required to form the cadres of the regiments 
in a state of resurrection. That enough were scraped 
together in the end to enable the regiments to go to the 
front was in itself a great tour de force. But neither the 
quality nor the quantity was satisfactory ; and here lay 
the greatest weakness in the army of 1813. Of Napoleon 
in his extremity it may be said, as of another ruler of 
more modern times who was equally in his last straits, 
that, to keep his army in existence, ‘he robbed the cradle 
and the grave.’ At one end of the scale of years he 
obtained hundreds of boy sub-lieutenants, by sending 
commissions to every cadet who had been a few months 
at St Cyr and the other military colleges ;* at the other, 
he laid hands on elderly half-pay officers who had seen 
no service since the fall of the Republic, and re-incor- 
porated them in their regiments. At least one old 
general—once famous in the Army of the Sambre-et- 
Meuse—was seen coming back to serve in the uniform of 
1793, with tricolour plumes in his old-fashioned cocked 


* The narrative of a lad of seventeen, Martin, sub-lieutenant in the 
154th, who was sent to the front almost immediately after he had joined at 
St Cyr, is one of the best and most lively accounts of the internal life of a 
regiment during the campaign of Liitzen and Leipzig, 
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hat, and coat-tails of a length that excited the mirth of the 
younger generation. Another expedient was the whole- 
sale promotion of sergeants from the Army of Spain— 
the one solid body of old soldiers that Napoleon still 
possessed—to commissioned rank. Many did well, but 
many more were ill-suited for promotion, and made 
incapable if thoroughly courageous officers. But when 
every resource for creating officers and under-officers had 
been used up, there were still regiments hopelessly un- 
provided with them. A general, writing from Magde- 
burg to report on his brigade, observes that he is short 
of 257 sergeants and corporals ; one of his regiments has 
only four sergeants altogether, while in another twenty 
officers are wanting. Another commander writes that 
his whole body of officers is hopeless; he will have to 
cashier or send home to France most of his captains; his 
lieutenants are schoolboys who ought never to have 
received commissions. 

Napoleon got these unpromising units to the front, 
and even won battles with them. But he could not 
teach them to march, to feed themselves, to observe the 
ordinary rules of discipline. They plundered, straggled, 
malingered, deserted, died. From the first start of the 
campaign the army was melting between the Emperor's 
fingers day by day; and it was not the casualties in 
action which were the most serious leakage, but the wear 
and tear of marching. As each regiment moved along 
through the rain-sodden fields of Silesia and Saxony, it 
not only kept discharging hundreds of weakly lads to die 
in the hospitals, but it was surrounded on each flank by 
swarms of marauders (fricoteuwrs, as they were called) 
who had slipped away from the colours, and ended in 
being cut off by the Prussian Free Corps or the Cossacks. 
Moreover, it left a steady trail of deserters behind, who 
quietly made the best of their way to France. So 
numerous were they that an officer commanding one of 
the Rhine garrisons wrote to head-quarters to ask what 
he should do to them; he was catching them by scores ; 
they were too numerous to shoot ; all had some ingenious 
excuse, but it was clear that they were simply deserters, 
and, if sent back to join their regiments, they would 
abscond on the route once more. 

The bodies of conscripts led by improvised cadres of 
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officers, which bore the names and numbers of the lost 
regiments of the line, were the most numerous, but by no 
means the only section of Napoleon’s infantry force in 
1813. New units appear in perplexing variety and of 
very various military worth; the Emperor was scraping 
up from every corner of his realm every man who was 
available; small resources that almost escaped notice in 
the days of his prosperity became precious in the time 
of bankruptcy. The city of Paris had a municipal guard 
of two battalions, 1050 men, all old soldiers who had 
settled down to police duty, and thought that their 
campaigning days were over. By a stroke of the pen 
they became the 134th of the Line, and received their 
route for Erfurt, where they were to pick up conscripts 
from the Rhine departments to complete them to a full 
regiment. The three numbers before 134 in the army- 
list were filled up from a much more doubtful source. 
Napoleon owned five Penal Corps, into which were 
drafted all the incorrigible mauvais sujets of the army, 
and refractory conscripts who had heen rejected by the 
colonels to whom they were allotted. These corps were 
kept shut up in islands, and were subjected to an iron 
discipline by officers who had themselves been drafted 
out of their battalions for some notorious failing. Their 
battalions marched early to the front as the 131st, 132nd, 
133rd of the Line, and the 35th and 36th Léger. They 
were all brigaded together, and went to form the only 
French division in Reynier’s (the 7th) Corps d’Armée, the 
rest of which was composed entirely of Rheinbund 
battalions. What was likely to be the fate of a German 
district through which passed this division composed 
entirely of the sweepings of the French army? And 
what would be the state in the field of regiments whose 
rank and file were either professional deserters or in- 
corrigibles? Yet this division fought with more success 
than many others. 

A far better raw material for the creation of new 
infantry units was procured from the fleet. From the 
squadrons lying permanently blockaded at Brest and the 
Texel, at Antwerp and Toulon, Napoleon requisitioned 
about 10,000 marine troops, whom he formed into four 
regiments, and sent all together to Marmont’s (the 2nd) 
Corps. They were grown men, not conscripts, and they 
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had been some time under arms; but it must be re- 
membered that they had been cut up into small detach- 
ments allotted to individual vessels or sea-coast batteries. 
Consequently, they knew nothing of each other, were not 
accustomed to manceuvring as battalions, much less as 
regiments, and were commanded by officers all whose 
training had been for sea-work and not for land cam- 
paigns. Very few had ever heard a shot fired in 
anger, for the French fleet since Trafalgar had been 
blockaded in its harbours, and few vessels ever ventured 
out. Nevertheless, with all their deficiencies, the marine 
regiments afforded by far the best material of any of 
the Emperor’s new units. 

The most numerous body of fresh troops which we 
have yet to mention was composed of the bodies which 
bore the sonorous Roman name of the ‘Cohorts.’ This 
was an organisation which Napoleon had created in 1812, 
just before he started for Russia. The interior of the 
Empire being almost stripped of regular troops, and the 
National Guard being a force which was only called out 
occasionally and in certain limited districts, the Emperor 
had conceived the idea of endowing each department 
with a ‘cohort’ raised for local service, which was to be 
kept permanently embodied so long as the regular home 
garrisons were absent in the East. They were requisi- 
tioned from the ‘first ban’ of the National Guard, that 
is, from those men between twenty and twenty-six 
years of age who had drawn lucky numbers in the 
conscription, and so had not been drafted into the army. 
The measure had been very unpopular, and had even 
provoked riots in some places, for the men of the National 
Guard naturally resented permanent embodiment. But 
it was explained to them that their service was to be 
purely departmental, and that they were only kept under 
arms to preserve order within the realm or to resist 
British naval descents. The officers were mainly drawn, 
like the men, from the National Guard, but the higher 
ranks were filled by half-pay captains and chefs-de- 
bataillon who had retired from active service. The 
Cohorts had been about nine months embodied when, on 
January 11, 1813, a ‘senatus consultum’ appeared, stating 
that they had ceased to belong to the National Guard 
and had become part of the regular army. The Emperor 
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made out of them twenty-two line regiments numbered 
135 to 156. To palliate the obvious breach of faith which 
converted National Guards into linesmen, and made 
liable for general service troops who had been assured 
that they were only raised for work at home, a farce of 
volunteering was carried out in many cohorts, by which 
the unit purported to address the Emperor and asked to 
be allowed to serve under his eye in the Grand Army. 

The mobilisation of the Cohorts gave the Emperor 
nearly 80,000 men, who were all older than the conscripts 
of 1813 and had all received the rudiments of drill. The 
weak point in them was that their training had been bad, 
because their officers were mostly non-professionals of 
all sorts, drawn from the National Guard. Those who 
were not were elderly men past active service. The 
Cohorts were therefore no more than a newly-raised 
militia, badly officered ; and their spirit was thoroughly 
mutinous, because of the breach of faith of which they 
had been made the victims. In some cohorts the men 
treated their officers with contempt, and obeyed or 
disobeyed orders as they pleased. In others, where some 
attempt to introduce discipline had been made, the men 
were threatening to shoot their superiors on the first 
opportunity. In short, these new regiments of the line, 
though recruited in a different fashion, were quite as un- 
promising material for war as those old ones which had 
been hastily reformed with the conscripts of 1813. 

Such was the infantry of the Grand Army of 1813. It 
was enormously numerous, but two-thirds of the men 
were under twenty years of age, and only the marines, 
the penal battalions, the Cohorts, and the Municipal 
Guards had been under arms for more than four months 
when the campaign began. These may have formed a 
quarter of the whole force; the rest had received their 
weapons and uniform on the way to the front, and had 
been drilled at their halting stages. The legend that 
conscripts were found in line of battle who did not even 
know howto load their muskets is hardly exaggerated. The 
only veteran body at the Emperor's disposal was the Old 
Guard, which had been filled up with seasoned soldiers, 
by the expedient of ordering every battalion of the Army | 
of Spain to send a contingent of picked men to the Rhine. 
A ‘ Young Guard’ was also re-created, but from conscripts 
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of the same classes as those who went to join the line 
regiments. Its battalions were little, if at all, better than 
those of the rest of the army. 

The Emperor had expressed the opinion that infantry 
can be trained and made efficient for battle with great 
rapidity. He could not say the same of cavalry ; and the 
mounted units of the host that went to Russia had been as 
thoroughly destroyed as their comrades on foot. Thirteen 
of the fourteen Cuirassier regiments, which had been 
wont to form Napoleon’s favourite weapon for the 
delivery of the final blow in a great pitched battle, had 
crossed the Niemen and gone to their doom. The four- 
teenth was with Marshal Suchet in Valencia. Of the 
other cavalry regiments of the French line thirty-five 
had undergone the same fate as the Cuirassiers: about 
forty-five survived, but these were immobilised in Spain, 
whence the Emperor proceeded to draw as many of them 
as he dared, one after the other. But it was necessary to 
leave many of them in the Peninsula, if Wellington was 
to be duly ‘contained’; and in the spring of 1813 very 
few corps came up in time for the commencement of the 
campaign in Saxony—not more than half-a-dozen indeed, 
as it would appear. It was only after the disaster of 
Vittoria (June 21), when the Emperor saw that Spain 
was finally lost, and that for the future his armies would 
be on the defensive in the Pyrenees, that he determined 
to requisition the greater part of the veteran cavalry 
regiments. About a dozen of them had been recalled to 
the Elbe in time for the battle of Dresden in August; 
some fifteen more arrived in time for Leipzig. Thus the 
Grand Army was provided with a fair amount of excellent 
horse during the second half of the campaign of 1813. 

But during the earlier fighting, at Weissenfels, Liitzen, 
and Bautzen, in the month of May, there was an absolute 
penury of cavalry. For, though there was no difficulty 
in telling off many thousands of conscripts to reconstitute 
the regiments destroyed in Russia, and though a certain 
number of officers for them were procured by means like 
those adopted for the old infantry units, horses were hard 
to procure, and the men were absolutely incapable of 
learning their work in the few weeks that were at their 
disposition. Cavalry cannot be improvised. The greater 
part of the recruits told off for mounted service could not 
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even ride, when they were hurried off to their depdéts in 
February. Hence it was that, though Napoleon took 
the field in May with more than 200,000 infantry, and had 
enormous raw reserves coming up from the rear, he had 
only about 15,000 horsemen with him, and these largely 
Polish and Rheinbund regiments. All the light horse 
attached to the several army corps was foreign; while the 
reserve cavalry, which had been wont to play such a great 
part in earlier campaigns, consisted of a few hastily re- 
organised squadrons, and a regiment or two which had 
already arrived from Spain. ‘We shall have to deliver 
battles like our old fights in Egypt,’ wrote the Emperor ; 
‘a superior infantry well supported by guns ought to be 
self-sufficing. And, indeed, his early successes were won 
by the great numerical superiority of his infantry, raw 
though it was. 

The cavalry was still missing. It came up by degrees 
during the course of the summer, and was present with 
the army in considerable numbers when the armistice of 
Pliswitz endedin August. But, save the oldregiments from 
Spain, it was untrustworthy; it could not manoeuvre, andit 
could not rally. The best way to illustrate the character 
of the newly-formed units, so late as June, is to give a 
short quotation from the Memoirs of Colonel de 
Gonneville, who had arrived from Spain at Hamburg, 
to take charge of a provisional regiment formed of a 
squadron each from the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Cuirassiers. No 
horses came to hand for some weeks, and the conscripts 
had to be drilled on foot. 


‘One fine morning I at last received orders to take over one 
hundred and twenty horses, to draw as many saddles, etc. 
from the magazines, to mount my first squadron, and to go 
off the next day, to hold the outpost line along the Steckenitz 
river, behind which the Russians lay. I had therefore to 
organise a squadron for the field in twenty hours, with men 
of whom nine-tenths had never touched a horse, or worn & 
cuirass except at dismounted drill. The horses were excellent, 
but many of them had never been even saddled before this day. 

‘The first squadron spent the greater part of the night in 
saddling and bridling its mounts; that is to say, the officers 
and sergeants did it for the men, who had no idea how 
cavalry equipment was placed on a horse. All this with | 
young horses who were frightened at their trappings, and 
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who scared the inexperienced troopers by disorderly prancing, 
and making sudden bolts, especially when the crupper went 
on. In the morning they were brought out in single file, each 
with the man who was to ride him; and the cavaliers were 
hoisted up into their saddles, not without great difficulty, for 
the cuirasses proved most embarrassing. At nine o’clock the 
squadron was drawn up and ready to start. As we were to 
pass out by the suburb of St George—where the guard would 
have to salute us, and we them—TI had the unhappy idea of 
giving the order “ Draw Swords” before moving off; I had 
supposed that my men would execute this direction more 
easily at the halt than when they were on the march. 

‘The blades sprang out of the sheaths with fair regularity, 
but their glitter, and the hiss that they made in being drawn, 
startled the horses so dreadfully that they went off like a 
flock of pigeons, making disorderly bounds, and trying to 
get rid of their riders ; the majority of the troopers let them- 
selves slip off when they could. At last; almost every man 
was thrown; and the horses; excited by their liberty, and 
worried by the stirrups which kept banging against their 
bellies, and by the carbines which continued swinging from 
their pommels, charged in every direction down the streets 
of the suburb of St George, where a long parade, planted with 
several rows of trees, was the main scene of the performance. 
Two hours barely sufficed to catch all the lost horses; and 
my men (of whom fortunately not one was seriously hurt) 
were hoisted on again.’ (‘Souvenirs militaires,’ pp. 254-7.) 


Five months later, when autumn was ending, de 
Gonneville confesses that ‘our squadrons were strong, 
and looked pretty well, but I should not have been pre- 
pared to class them as very solid cavalry.’ But before 
that date most of the reformed cavalry regiments of the 
French army had already been led into the heart of the 
battle, and had suffered there the experiences that might 
have been expected. The Emperor, in short, was never 
able to use his horse as he had in earlier wars. Some 
good service was got out of the Dragoons from Spain both 
at Dresden and at Leipzig, but these veterans were in a 
sad minority; and, when Murat received a brigade of 
them from timié to time, he was prone to use them up 
rapidly, in sheer exultation at having some efficient 
squadrons at last under his hand. 


With such an army at his disposal in May, we might 
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at first feel disposed to wonder that Napoleon was even 
so successful at the start of his campaign as to win the 
bloody fights of Liitzen and Bautzen, and to thrust his 
enemies back into Silesia. True, these were not victories 
of the old sort. Hardly any prisoners were made; scarcely 
a gun was captured; the losses of the victors in each 
case exceeded those of the vanquished. But they were 
strategical successes of an important kind, and the Allies 
were driven back far behind their original fighting ground. 

The simple explanation of the Emperor's success in 
the campaign of May 1813 was that, by hurrying his con- 
scripts into the field at such short notice, he had fought 
with an immense numerical superiority. At Liitzen he 
had 130,000 men on the field against a little over 80,000— 
more than three to two; at Bautzen about 186,000 men 
against 98,000, or nearly double. With such odds in his 
favour he could afford to risk action with an inferior 
cavalry and a half-trained infantry; his own military 
genius, combined with the vast advantage in numbers, 
sufficed to win the day. It was when the ‘ big battalions’ 
ceased to be on the Emperor's side that the inferior 
quality of his army began to make itself felt. In the 
Liitzen-Bautzen campaign he had to deal only with so 
much of the old Russian army as had survived the 
snows of 1812—the battalions did not for the most part 
exceed three hundred bayonets—and with the first line 
only of the Prussians. In February, owing to the 
restrictions which had been imposed on Frederick 
William at Tilsit, the standing army of the shrunken 
Prussian state had been only 42,000 strong. The excellent 
organisation which Scharnhorst had devised for that 
army, with short service and an immense proportional 
reserve of trained men, enabled the Prussians to raise that 
42,000 to 80,000 in three months. Each regiment threw 
out a successive formation of ‘reserve battalions’ and 
‘garrison battalions,’ all consisting of men who had spent 
some time with the colours within the last few years, and 
had no great difficulty in resuming military habits. But 
Frederick William’s long hesitation ere he declared open 
war on France, and the consequent lateness of his 
mobilisation, had prevented him from taking full advan- 
tage either of the effective organisation of his reserves 
or of the splendid enthusiasm of his people. 
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When, however, the armisticeof Pliswitz—Napoleon’s 
greatest political blunder but one—came to an end in 
August, the balance of numbers had changed. The 
Emperor, it is true, had brought up most of his half- 
trained reserves, and had obtained some brigades of good 
old cavalry from Spain. But the Russians had at last 
begun to receive the much-needed drafts from their 
distant depots, and had nearly doubled their original 
strength. And Prussia, by an astonishing ‘effort, had 
now 270,000 men under arms, and 160,000 in first line. 

The interest of the second campaign of 1813 lies to a 
great extent in the clash between the two great bodies of 
raw troops now opposing. each other. For the Prussians 
had not only brought to the front all the reserve- 
battalions of their regular army, many of whom had in 
May been occupied in blockading the numerous French 
garrisons scattered through their country—in Dantzig, 
Ciistrin, Stettin, Glogau, etc.—but had put tens of 
thousands of men in newly-created Landwehr-units into 
the first line. The raising of this immense militia- 
organisation was the great feature of the summer of 1813. 
After filling up every cadre of the regular army, the 
Prussian nation produced myriads of willing super- 
numeraries. Some—mainly townsmen—went into the 
numerous volunteer Jager companies and into the Free- 
Corps, which did detached service and endeavoured to cut 
the French communications. But the great mass from 
the country-side were thrown into the Landwehr-forma- 
tion, which was the most hastily improvised of military 
machines, far rawer than Napoleon’s most untrained 
battalions. The first royal decree authorising its creation 
had appeared on March 17, 1813, so that it is not 
surprising that the regiments were only beginning to 
assemble in April, and could not take the field in May. 
At first the number of muskets available for them was 
so small that only the front rank could be given firearms ; 
pikes were served out to the rest. Some units, it is said, 
actually went to relieve regular battalions in the blockade 
of the French garrisons in Central Prussia, still bearing 
these medieval weapons, and only got muskets from the 
immense number of French prisoners taken at the 
Katzbach disaster in the end of August. 

The outward appearance of the Landwehr witnessed 
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to the penury of the Prussian treasury at the moment, 
and the absolute impossibility of improvising military 
equipment in a country almost destitute of large manu- 
facturing towns. They could only be provided with a 
short blue tunic (or rather blouse), linen trousers (cloth 
had given out), and a sort of low forage-cap with a 
white cross on the front. There were no knapsacks, no 
canteens or cooking utensils; many battalions received 
neither a great coat nor a cloak; some had not even 
bayonets, and at close quarters had to rely on the 
clubbed musket.as a weapon. Trained officers were few, 
trained sergeants still fewer ; a great many of both were 
procured by indenting on the volunteer rifle companies, 
which had been a few weeks longer in the field than the 
Landwehr, and had been raised from the upper classes in 
the towns. 

That such regiments were taken into the field and used 
in pitched battes is a testimony both to the necessities of 
the State and the willingness of the men. The army which 
covered Berlin from the successive attacks of Oudinot in 
August and Ney in September was largely composed of 
them. Both at Gross-Beeren and at Dennewitz they 
were freely used; they displayed all the faults of raw 
troops, manceuvred badly, and broke repeatedly, but 
showed their spirit by always rallying and returning to 
the front with very creditable vigour. The great day, 
however, of the Brandenburg Landwehr was the combat 
of Hagelsberg (August 27), where a division of them, 
12,000 strong, without any support of regular troops, 
engaged and, after many misadventures and mistakes, 
finally beat Girard’s French division, about 9000 strong, 
on the road between Magdeburg and Berlin. The French, 
of course, were like themselves, raw material, sent hastily 
into the field; but, nevertheless, the moral impression 
was great. A militia had not only beaten regulars but 
almost annihilated them, for only a fraction of Girard’s 
men got back to Magdeburg, and they were in evil state. 


‘This division’ (wrote Lemarois, governor of that fortress) 
‘came back yesterday evening about 3000 strong only, some 
without muskets, some without knapsacks or shakos, in short 
in such a state of dilapidation that one would have believed 
that they had been out on a campaign of six months’ 
duration.’ 
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After this the Landwehr, with all its faults, was freely 
used in battle line. The institution had succeeded; and 
the Government employed it without fear in time of peril, 
despite of all its shortcomings. It is curious to find that 
the modern official historian of 1813, with the regular 
soldier’s habitual contempt for militia, gives a very 
grudging acknowledgment of the services of these 
regiments, dwelling on their frequent mishaps, and not 
sufficiently recognising the fact that by their aid alone 
did Prussia succeed in playing her commanding part in 
the great struggle. 

When French historians speak of the Imperial army 
of 1813 as having been overwhelmed by superior numbers 
of veteran troops, it is fair to remember that the enemy’s 
numerical superiority was composed of units even more 
hastily organised and ill-trained than Napoleon’s con- 
scripts. If only the old line-troops were counted, the 
Allies—Russians, Prussians, and Austrians—were inferior 
in mere total of strength to the French ; it was the 
100,000 Landwehr which made the difference, and pro- 
duced that impression of inexhaustible numbers which 
disheartened the Emperor’s generals. 


Regarded from the purely military point of view, it 
was no doubt the Austrian intervention which ruined 
Napoleon, though the 127,000 men whom Schwarzenberg 
led out of Bohemia in August were destined to play the 
least brilliant part of all the allied troops during the sub- 
sequent campaign. Nobody denied that they were good 
material; but they seemed doomed to get all the hard 
knocks, and to accomplish none of the decisive exploits of 
the autumn campaign. At Dresden they were the chief 
sufferers, and left behind 13,000 prisoners; neither the 
Russians nor the Prussians lost many. At Leipzig their 
exertions were greater than their success; and the 
decisive blows were all given by their allies. It would 
almost seem as if the disposition of their cautious and 
dilatory chief Schwarzenberg had spread its influence 
downward throughout his army. Certainly it never 
fought with the fire and fury of the Prussians or the 
dogged obstinacy of the Russians. For the former this 
was a war of life and death; defeat would mean the dis- 
memberment of the State and perpetual servitude. For 
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the latter it was a war of revenge; atonement had to be 
made for the burning of Holy Moscow. But for Metter- 
nich or Schwarzenberg it was a war of policy, having no 
broader aim than the restoration of old boundaries and 
the re-establishment of the Hapsburg domination in 
Northern Italy. So far was the Austrian Government 
from regarding the war of 1813 as a crusade against the 
public enemy of European liberty, that it would un- 
doubtedly have held aloof from the struggle if Napoleon 
had offered good enough terms during the Armistice of 
Pliswitz, and would have made peace in 1814 at the 
Congress of Chatillon, leaving him still on the throne of 
France. While their allies fought with the stimulus of 
personal hatred or national enthusiasm, the Austrians 
were waging an ordinary political ‘ war of compensations’ 
of the 18th century type. Hence came the caution 
among their leaders, and the lack of enthusiasm among 
the led. The troops were in the field to do their duty as 
soldiers, not to fight for any national cause or creed. 
Indeed, a national cause was impossible in many-tongued 
Austria; and dynastic loyalty was an indifferent substitute 
for it. 

Hence it is undoubtedly to Prussian enthusiasm and 
Russian zeal for revenge that we may ascribe, from the 
point of view of psychology, the triumph of the allied 
cause in 1813. Austria would never have come into the 
struggle at all, she would have contented herself with 
trying to wheedle concessions out of Napoleon, unless she 
had seen the Northern Powers committed to a life-and- 
death struggle with him. Her opportunity came in the 
deadlock of June-July 1813, when she could intervene 
with advantage either to blackmail the French Emperor 
in his day of doubtful fortune, or to turn the scale against 
him if he refused to be blackmailed. Fortunately for the 
liberties of Europe, Napoleon’s megalomania prevailed 
over his prudence ; and after the famous altercation with 
Metternich at Dresden, in which he flung his hat across 
the room, and shouted that he cared nothing for the lives 
of amillion men, and that he would give up no hand’s- 
breadth of land that he had once called his own, he 
forced Austria to draw the sword, and to win her ends by 
war and not by cold-blooded and selfish diplomacy. But 
no historian will say that Austria was the originating 
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cause of the fall of the French tyranny in Europe. The 
credit must be given elsewhere; we ourselves on this 
side of the North Sea claim no small share of it; the 
Spaniards have their right to participate in it; Russia 
showed the tyrant the limit of his power; but, of all the 
enemies of Napoleon, the Prussian people (if not the 
Prussian king) has perhaps the best right to be proud of 
the centenary of 1813. 


It is not possible, nor desirable, to attempt in these 
pages to give any chronicle of the details of the two 
campaigns of that year. It must suffice to say that the 
first of them was a poor specimen of one of Napoleon’s 
familiar strategical exercises, and the second a disastrous 
example of a form of strategy which he had rarely used 
in his long career, and for which the nearest parallel has 
to be sought in the Italian campaigns of General 
Bonaparte, not in the history of the Empire. 

Napoleon, as General Camon truly observes, might 
possess or might not possess in a given campaign a superi- 
ority over his enemy; and by superiority is meant not 
necessarily a numerical overplus, but an advantage due 
either to this or to the quality of his troops, their 
confidence in his infallibility, and his own personal 
ascendancy over the generals opposed to him. In the 
first case, when he had a real superiority either in 
quantity or quality, it was his wont to throw his army on 
the rear of the enemy, by one of his typical marches, and 
to try tosurround and destroy him utterly. This was the 
strategy that succeeded entirely at Marengo, Ulm, and 
Jena, less completely at Pultusk, Landshut, and Smolensk. 
In the second case, when Napoleon had no such superiority, 
he strove to divide his adversaries’ forces, or to profit from 
their original separation, by taking a central position 
between their various fractions, from which he could sally 
out to destroy them in succession. This form of campaign 
might have two varieties. In one Napoleon was not tied 
down to any fixed spot, and was free to manceuvre as he 
chose. In the other there was some central object which 
he must at all costs preserve from the enterprises of the 
enemy. Such were the blockading-lines round Mantua 
in 1796 ; Dresden—his base and magazine—in the autumn 
campaign of 1813; Paris in the campaign of 1814. In 
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such circumstances the Emperor’s opportunity must come 
from his adversaries’ strategical errors; and his decisive 
stroke against one or other of their armies must be 
preceded by a phase in which he was waiting for such an 
error to develop—he must be in attente stratégique till he 
suddenly turned his defensive posture into an offensive 
one. 

Now the first, or spring, campaign of 1813 was an 
example of Napoleon’s normal procedure, in a case where 
he believed himself to have a superiority over the enemy. 
He considered that, outnumbering the Russo-Prussians 
by three to two, having the advantage of unity of 
command as against an army guided by a council of war, 
and (above all) being sure that his own genius was un- 
matched by any brain among his opponents, he might 
play for the great stake—that of annihilating his 
adversaries. Hence his original plan was to turn their 
right flank by a march through Leipzig, and to fall upon 
them from flank and rear, cutting them off both from 
Berlin and from Dresden, and driving them against the 
mountains of Bohemia or the Thiiringerwald. But the 
enemy, instead of allowing himself to be cut off in this 
fashion, fell upon the flank of Napoleon’s marching 
columns, forced him to fight a desperate battle at Liitzen 
upon an unexpected ground, and, when checked by 
superior numbers, got off in safety eastwards under the 
cover of his superior cavalry. The French army, only 
arriving on the field corps by corps, and forced to fight in 
large masses because of the rawness of the troops and 
their inability to manceuvre, lost nearly 25,000 men, 
while the Allies lost only 12,000. 

Nevertheless Liitzen was a victory, gave Dresden to 
the Emperor, and forced his enemies to fall back far 
beyond the Elbe. The victor hoped that they would 
divide, since it would be natural for the Prussians to try 
to cover Berlin, while the Russians would wish to retire 
due eastward. The Allies disappointed his expectations, 
and kept together, close to the foot of the Bohemian 
mountains. The Emperor then again tried to cut them 
off from their line of retreat, and to crush them against 
the Austrian frontier. He sent Ney with 80,000 men to 
get behind their right, while he himself attacked their 
front with 100,000 more. The timing of the encircling 
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movement at the battle of Bautzen failed; the Allies, 
though outnumbered by nearly two to one, fought a 
fierce defensive battle, and escaped when the pressure upon 
their flank became dangerous, leaving hardly a prisoner 
and not one gun behind. Again the French losses far 
exceeded those of the Allies, apparently in the proportion 
of 18,000 to 11,000. ‘ What a butchery, and with no result !’ 
said Napoleon to Berthier that evening, ‘no prisoners and 
not a nail of a single gun-carriage.’ Did he, like Pyrrhus 
of old, murmur to himself, ‘A few more victories of this 
sort, and I am lost!’ 

The two great manoeuvres of Liitzen and Bautzen had 
failed completely. The army, though victorious, was 
already beginning to fall to pieces under its master’s eye, 
partly from over-exhaustion, partly from indiscipline—the 
natural result of subjecting raw and untrained troops 
to such marches and slaughter as those of the last 
month. A few days after Bautzen Napoleon signed the 
Armistice of Pliswitz. 


‘This truce checks the series of my victories,’ he wrote to 
Clarke, his War Minister. ‘I have decided to assent to it for 
two reasons; the first is that without cavalry I can strike 
no decisive blow; the second is the threatening attitude of 
Austria.’ 


When the war recommenced in August, after the long 
armistice that had occupied all June and July, the 
Emperor judged that he was no longer in the state of 
superiority to his adversaries that he had enjoyed in 
May. It was true that he had brought up an immense 
additional number of raw regiments to the front; but 
by the junction of 127,000 Austrians, the bringing-up of 
60,000 new Russian levies, and the appearance of the 
Prussian reserves and Landwehr in the field, the Allies 
now had the advantage over him so far as figures went, 
though no very great one—some 510,000 against 450,000, 
if we take the figures of Commandant Colin. He changed 
his strategical policy, and from August to October he was 
operating from a central position—Dresden—against a 
ring of enemies threatening him on three sides, whom it 
was his object to crush in succession. To each of them 
was opposed a ‘containing’ force, which was to be re- 
inforced up to a preponderant mass by the Emperor's 
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central reserve, when opportunity demanded. He was 
strong enough to spare in each direction very strong 
containing forces, so large that the enemy would not be 
able to neglect them, or to drive them in with eage. 


‘But,’ as Commandant Colin observes in his admirable 
“Transformations de la Guerre” (p. 250), ‘ the autumn problem 
of 1813 was complex. Napoleon had not in front of him two 
hostile armies, as in 1796, but three. The masses in presence 
were enormous—perhaps 450,000 against 510,000; and, what 
was most important of all, the space in which they could 
move was almost unlimited, for the Allies could retire as far 
as Russia or Hungary if they chose. In the midst of the 
theatre of operations was Dresden, the capital of an allied 
sovereign; and the Emperor would not abandon it. He had 
made it his depédt, his centre of operations; his central 
position was around and about it; and, when he ought to 
have transferred it toward Leipzig, Napoleon still left at 
Dresden a force [St Cyr’s 25,000 men] which was missing at 
the decisive battle. The marches and counter-marches in 
Silesia, the victories without results, like Dresden, exhausted 
the army without procuring any definite success. Against 
adversaries like those of 1818, who knew how to avoid or 
accept battle according as the case demanded, delicate 
manceuvres, like those of 1796, were not applicable. It was 
necessary to crush one of the hostile armies before turning 
against another. The manceuvre from a central position is 
always possible, but must it always be successful? In 1813 
the Allies had discovered, in the so-called “ Reichenbach plan,” 
a line of conduct which rendered the manceuvre from a central 
position dangerous if not ineffective. The one of their 
armies to which Napoleon was opposed in person, always 
refused to fight and retired; meanwhile the other two 
pushed their offensive advance concentrically. It was thus 
that Bliicher and Schwarzenberg finally succeeded in sur- 
rounding Napoleon at Leipzig, without his having been able 
to force either of them to the separate batules which he 
sought unceasingly in September.’ 


This lucid paragraph admirably explains the autumn 
campaign of 1813. It is a fair example of Commandant 
Colin’s power of summarising conclusions in the shortest 
possible space. To make its meaning even clearer we 
have only to add a few more words to emphasise the 
contrast between the campaign around Mantua in 1796 
and that around Dresden and Leipzig in 1813. In the 
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first, General Bonaparte had to transfer, by marches and 
counter-marches, small bodies of seasoned troops from 
one point to another of a very narrow theatre of war in 
order tg accomplish his ends. In the second, the 
Emperor Napoleon had to move immense armies of 
exhausted and undisciplined conscripts between points 
excessively remote in an illimitable field of operations. 
It seems that the scale was altogether too vast; one of 
Napoleon’s mere ‘containing forces’ of 1813 would have 
outnumbered the whole Republican army of Italy of 
1796. It could not march freely like Victor’s or Massena’s 
petty divisions hurrying to Rivoli, but took up long 
leagues of road, required immense transport, and, when 
it found the enemy, needed a whole day to deploy. And 
the enemy would not be near at hand, reachable by a 
single forced march, but a hundred miles away, with 
illimitable stretches of devastated Silesian plains and bad 
country roads to pass before he could even be discovered. 
When found, he absconded, instead of stopping in an 
obliging fashion to give battle, if he ascertained that the 
Emperor in person was opposite him. If not, he might 
deliver a thundering blow against his pursuers, as Bliicher 
did at the Katzbach.. 

But all accounts agree that it was the marches more 
than the battles that wore down Napoleon’s vast conscript 
army of 1813. The country-side was ruined; no more 
food was to be got out of it; the convoys could not 
follow the cross-marches of the army; the men received 
only half rations; they sickened, or straggled, or frankly 
deserted. This was the main reason why, of 450,000 men 
under arms at the conclusion of the Armistice of Plaiswitz, 
only 170,000 took part in the decisive battle of Leipzig. 
The casualties in action account only for the smaller 
share of the deficiency. In short, the Napoleonic system 
had broken down under its own weight; its fall was all 
the more ruinous because of the immense scale on 
which its last army had been raised, and the inferior 
material which had to be used if that scale was to be 
reached. Such is the moral of 1813. 

C. W. OMAN. 
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Art. 13—GERMANY UNDER WILLIAM II, 1888-1918.- 


1. Soziale Kultur und Volkswohlfahrt wiihrend der ersten 
25 Regierungsjahre Kaiser Wilhelms II. By Dr von 
Behr-Pinnow, Prof. Dietrich, and Dr Kayserling. 
Berlin: Stilke, 1913. 

2. Kaiser und Reich, 1888-1913: 25 Jahre preussisch- 
deutscher Geschichte. By Prof. Felix Rachfahl. Berlin: 
Vossische Buchhandlung, 1913, 

3. Kaiser Wilhelm II und die Triebkriifte des neudeutschen 
Sozial- und Wirthschaftslebens. A Jubilee oration by 
Prof. Bernhard Harms. Jena: Fischer, 1913. 

4, Festrede zur Feier des fiinfundzwanzigjdhrigen Regier- 
ungsjubilium S. M. des Kaiser und Kénigs. By Prof. 
Otto Hintze. Berlin: University Press, 1913. 

5. Der Kaiser und die Nation. By Prof. Hermann 
Oncken. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1913. 

6. German Sea Power: its rise, progress, and economic 
basis. By Archibald Hurd and Henry Castle. London: 
Murray, 1913. 


THE present year has been distinguished by the 
celebration of the Jubilee of the accession of William IT; 
and the event has been weleomed by the German nation 
as a good opportunity for taking an account of the true 
import of the quarter-century during which the Emperor 
and the Empire have been so closely and continuously 
connected. The anniversary was kept, not only with all 
the splendour and high festival in which the present 
generation seems to delight, but also in the spirit of © 
national self-examination. The lofty tone of many 
speeches made on this occasion was enhanced by the fact 
that it coincided with the centenary of the great revival 
of 1813; while the backward glance which the speakers 
éast upon the most critical period in the nation’s history 
lent additional gravity to their words. 

The large co-operative work that heads our list is an 
attempt to portray the advance made in the domain of 
social culture and public well-being during the reign of 
William II; while in the second book referred to, Prof. 
Rachfahl makes a first attempt to combine into one 
historic picture the outlines of the external and internal 
politics of the period, so far as we know them now. The 
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two English writers who deal with the sea-power of Ger- 
many maintain that ‘no more opportune moment for a 
study of the maritime development of Germany’ is to be 
found than the year of this double anniversary. Finally, 
many of the Festival Addresses, from the mass of which we 
select a few, have striven to bring the Emperor's close 
personal influence upon the national politics and culture 
of the day within the four corners of some scientific or 
artistic formula. 

We are not, of course, dealing here with a period of 
time cut off from all other, the purport of which may be 
safely judged by its immediate results. We are too near 
these events to be able to estimate their value with the 
objectivity of the historian; we are in the very midst 
of a development, the final issue of which we know not; 
we are ourselves moving in the same intellectual and 
political current on which the actions of the Emperor are 
borne. But the life of the present passes so fast that we 
welcome any external point of demarcation at which to 
call a momentary halt. We have felt, as a nation, the 
need of forming our own estimate of the monarch, 
whose personality is so closely interwoven with the fate 
of the German nation. Many may apply to him the words 
of Schiller : 


‘Von der Parteien Hass und Gunst verwirrt, 
Schwankt sein Characterbild in der Geschichte.’ * 


Nevertheless all Germans are agreed that the Kaiser is 
to be regardéd as, if not the representative man, at any 
rate one of the representative men of Germany. His 
character and influence are therefore matters of first- 
rate import; and some answer must be given to the 
‘ question, What does William II mean for his country and 
for the world? What do these twenty-five years of his 
rule mean for the history of Germany? Nor is this a 
mere historical problem ; it also involves the question, 
What are the determining factors of the present condition 
and of the future progress of our nation ? 


In many of his utterances the Emperor has stated, with 





* «Dimm'd by the mists of party hate and favour, 
He looms in History a darkling form.’ 
‘ Wallenstein’s Lager’ ; Prolog. 
2P2 
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great emphasis, that he feels himself to be the son of a 
new age, and that his purpose is to direct his subjects 
towards new aims; and during these twenty-five years 
the conviction has grown broader and deeper that the 
German Empire has in fact entered upon a new era. No 
other of the nations in the van of European civilisation 
has been obliged by Fate to make so tremendous a détour 
in its path of political development. The history of 
Germany, far back in the Middle Ages, starts with aspira- 
tions of an universal character. No sooner had the 
Teuton races united under a national king than, 
strengthening their own executive authority (itself the 
strongest within the then limits of the western world) by 
incorporating into it the traditions and pretensions of 
the Holy Roman Empire, they undertook the task, under 
the leadership of their Kaiser or even of their local 
rulers, of using the surplus of their power to expand 
in every direction—towards Italy and Burgundy, into the 
Slavonic lands on the eastern border, and to the Seandi- 
navian North. This German expansion may be fairly 
considered as the earliest form of Imperialism since the 
Classic age; it was indeed in the name of the Roman 
Empire and clad in her outer garb that it made its first 
appearance. It was clearly a species of ‘ world-policy,’ so 
far as such was compatible with the spirit and the 
material conditions of that day. On the one hand it 
appeared on the stage in the pure medieval guise of the 
warrior-knight ; on the other, for instance in the mari- 
time and commercial policy of the Hanseatic League, it 
was already beginning to work by modern methods, by 
what we now call ‘peaceful penetration’ and by the 
spread of national culture. 

The violent recoil that followed on this too ambitious 
and premature effort is familiar to us all, In the struggle 
with the pretensions of the rival World-Power of the 
Papacy, the Imperial Power finally broke down; and its 
fall involved the central authority of the Kingdom of 
Germany in the same ruin. Thereupon, though Kaiser 
and King continued to exist in name, began the dis- 
solution of the German State into semi-independent 
provinces, until at length all politically effective author- 
ity had been completely pulverised. As a natural result, 
the external accretions of the Empire fell off one by one, 
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except in the cases where the provincial authorities were 
able to establish themselves; even the original national 
boundaries could not be securely maintained, and portions 
of the people seceded from the main body of the Empire 
to form independent peoples. The outcome was, that 
the very nation that had been the first so gloriously to 
assert Imperial ideas, had to stand on one side in im- 
potence, when in the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries the 
division of the trans-oceanic world among the European 
nations began. In those centuries, during which other 
nations were widening their horizons to take in the 
whole world, Germany was developing the narrow pro- 
vincialism, the economic repression, the philistine lack 
of initiative, which have been so slowly eradicated 
from the national character. The geographical centre of 
Europe was no longer, as in old days, the centre of its 
‘strength, but a vast chaos, void of political concentration, 
the cock-pit and military slave-market of Europe; 
bordering, in fact, on a condition of political anarchy, 
unworthy alike of its mighty past, and of the intellectual 
and moral forces which gave the German nation so 
memorable a share in European civilisation during the 
Middle Ages and in the 16th and 18th centuries. 

Many generations, and one tremendous and laborious 
effort, were needed to restore what had been lost by the 
‘injuria temporum. One hundred years have passed 
since the might of nationalistic ideas, first kindled in the 
brains of our thinkers and poets, began to assume shape 
in practical politics. Then, step by step, the next genera- 
tions succeeded in conquering the spirit of tribal prejudice, 
and in recovering, at any rate for the majority of 
Germans, the idea of Imperial Unity and a National 
State. This was the work of one man, whose name 
history will ever record among the great builders of 
empires, and who—by Germans, at any rate, whose dream 
of centuries he brought to pass—can only be mentioned 
in the same breath with their greatest men. War and 
diplomacy alone could complete the work for which 
idealistic enthusiasm had prepared the way. But the 
new Empire, once created, declined to revive the traditions 
of the Holy Roman Empire, and confined itself to its 
| proper limits; though sprung from war, it introduced an 
era of peace, and has maintained that character to the 
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present day. It demonstrated to the world that a strong 
and vigorous Central European Power is far more 
conducive to the peace of the world than the feeble and 
divided chaos of preceding centuries, 

It was under the influence of the struggle about the 
new Empire that William II grew to manhood. He was 
a boy of twelve years of age when he was called upon to 
salute his grandfather as German Emperor on his return 
from the campaign of 1870-1. Strictly speaking, he was 
not ‘porphyrogenetos;’ but he grew to youth and 
manhood during the period in which the newly-won 
Empire, the outer frame of which had been so lately 
constituted, was brought into its final shape under the 
guidance of Bismarck. He was already bringing a full 
intelligence to bear on the new tasks which were 
devolving on the German Empire. True, the unity of 
the nation had been restored, but we had come too late 
into the world, like the poet in Schiller’s poem * ; the world 
was already shared out, To be sure, Bismarck’s foresight, 
acting more!perhaps in view of the future needs of the 
nation than according to the dictates of his personal 
judgment, had already in the years 1883-5 secured the 
possession of our first colonies in Africa and the Southern 
Ocean. But there was a good deal of confused thought 
in the enthusiasm which prompted these attempts ; they 
were, in fact, experiments, the only practical results of 
which one might expect to be the destruction of many 
illusions; they were mere decorative ornaments of the 
Empire, and scarcely affected the essential conditions of 
its life. When the old Emperor died, Germany was still 
a purely Continental Power; and Bismarck’s external 
policy always retained its essentially Continental leaning. 

This was the position in which William II found 
matters on his accession. He was heir to Bismarck, but 
prepared to augment the inheritance that had come to 
him, and, if the necessity arose, to take the administra- 
tion of it into his own hands. If at first he was but a 
youthful sovereign, face to face with an all-powerful 
minister who had held office for twenty-six years and 
could place the foundation of the Empire to his credit, 
on the other hand his fervent nature, the ambition of 





* «Die Teilung der Erde.’ 
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youth lusting for action, were bound to whisper to him 
before very long that he was culled upon to add the 
actual possession of power to the name and title of 
Kaiser. We need not here discuss whether the breach 
between William II and Bismarck was a necessity or no; 
all we will say is, that it did not arise solely from 
personal motives. The deeper reasons for it were 
matters of internal policy ; and from that point of view it 
was indubitably creditable to the young Emperor that he 
resisted the allurements of his aged Chancellor towards 
a retrogressive revision of the Constitution which would 
have put the Social-democratic Opposition out of action, 
But there were also reasons of external policy; and 
although, at the moment, the question involved only 
Russia and Austria, it seems that the Emperor’s thoughts 
were already directed towards a departure from the 
purely ‘Continental’ aims of Bismarck’s policy. Be that 
as it may, by the dismissal of Bismarck and the conse- 
quent shock to national sentiment, the young Emperor at 
once incurred a personal liability which he could scarcely 
hope to wipe out. By this estrangement from a large 
portion of the German nation his character underwent a 
rough schooling before he could begin to develope his 
own scheme of policy, 


From the moment when William II needed no longer 
to share his authority with the man whose genius had 
created it, he was able to carry out unhindered his 
personal conceptions of the vocation of a king. The new 
spirit in his administration, which ever since that time 
has constantly forced men, German and non-German, to 
concern themselves with the personality of the Emperor, 
appeared at first both startling and defiant. In foreign 
countries especially, wrong ideas began to be formed as 
to political conditions in Germany. Because the conduct 
of the Emperor did not correspond with the position of a 
ruler under a parliamentary constitution, people fancied 
that the Germans were living under an absolutist system, 
not far removed from Russian autocracy; moreover, 
unfriendly criticism of this nature had a weakness for 
clothing itself in the garb of a superior-minded zeal for 
freedom. And it cannot be denied that some manifesta- 
tions of the Emperor’s own feelings, certain traits of 
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Imperial masterfulness, have not seldom encouraged 
these ideas. As a matter of fact, Germany can exhibit 
institutions far more democratic, and far more individual 
freedom, than is commonly believed abroad. For in- 
stance, the sovereign power of the Emperor is controlled 
by a double system of checks ; in the first place—as might 
be expected from the historical development of the 
Empire—by the federal nature of the Constitution, which 
excludes a pure parliamentarism; and secondly, by the 
duplicated machinery of a Reichstag reposing on the 
broadest possible democratic electorate, and—so far as 
Prussia is concerned—of the Prussian Landtag with its 
two Houses. But the mere articles of the Constitution 
do not exhaust the checks upon absolutism; account 
must also be taken of a long series of institutions, political 
and social, which determine the distribution of the social 
forces. 

There can be no doubt that in Germany the great 
forces of Capital are kept in far stricter control than in, 
say, the United States; and that the intellectual life of 
our Universities enjoys a greater independence from 
State control than is to be seen under, say, the centralised 
system of France. The selfishness of social interests 
finds in Germany a strong counterpoise in the shape of a 
body of expert and disinterested officials; and the risk of 
a general depression of the people by a single central 
power is neutralised by the internal autonomy of the 
Federal States and the large franchises of the great 
self-governing communes. Even the pressure of a uni- 
versally coercive code of manners is less powerful in 
Germany than elsewhere to affect the richness of life and 
the right of the individual to freedom of movement, 
which are the outcome of our national development. It 
is evident that the preliminary conditions for even the 
,»most modest monarchical absolutism are here almost 
entirely absent. In short, whatever objections may be 
taken to certain particular actions and deliverances of the 
Emperor, I would not at any price dispense with the 
special form of monarchy that we enjoy. All countries 
cannot be judged alike by the same exclusive formula of 
political salvation; each must be viewed, as Burke has 
taught us, according to its peculiar needs, as determined 
by its history, by the living factors of its political and 
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social structure, and, lastly, by its position on the earth’s 
surface from the point of view of military geography. 
For these reasons, the attempt to implant in Germany 
parliamentary institutions, as approved by the accepted 
tests in other countries, would not, without considerable 
modifications, be an ideal policy; indeed, the elements 
constituting our political parties and the federal nature 
of our Empire would be the first obstacles to it. And for 
the same reason I should consider it anything but a 
blessing, were the type of ruler classically defined by 
Thiers in the words ‘le roi regne, mais il ne gouverne pas’ 
to be imported into Germany regardless of our historical 
development. The greater, on the one hand, the strength 
of those organisms which constitute the Nation-States 
of our day, the wider, on the other, the spread of equality 
and democracy in society, the more onerous grows the task 
of the political philosopher who seeks to discover the effec- 
tive principles on which should be selected the leaders to 
whom the national future is to be entrusted. Some 
nations, like the French, feel constrained to make their 
selection depend on a single principle. Germans are 
perhaps neither logical enough nor radical enough, they 
are certainly too little doctrinaire and at the same time 
too well grounded in political history, to bind down the — 
whole wealth of life to one dry formula; they observe 
that more than one such principle of selection may co- 
exist, in fact that perhaps it is the very combination of 
them that affords the soundest guarantee for the ‘selec- 
tion of the fittest.’ And hence it is that we present to 
view that motley mixture of monarchical, bureaucratic, 
self-governing, and democratic institutions, which the 
foreigner finds it so difficult to take in at a glance. And 
first, as to the bureaucracy, in whose ranks the individual 
public servant climbs slowly but surely to the top, we do 
not forget that it was the official class which, a century 
ago, brought about the reform of State and Society in 
Prussia, that it took a leading part in framing the 
constitution of the Empire, and that within the same 
Empire it has made social legislation possible; nor, on 
the other hand, can we shut our eyes to the fact that 
this official class, while socially disinterested, may at 
times assume a certain class character, and that it does 
not allow room enough for the free initiative of a strong 
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personality. To balance this, come into play the demo- 
cratic principles which operate in the Reichstag and in 
most of the State parliaments, indispensable on their 
side for giving expression to the ever-varying configura- 
tion of Society, for furthering the political education of 
the individual, and for giving free scope to the play of 
ambition and political capacity—qualities which cannot 
be counted among the gifts more peculiarly German. 
We can see, however, at the same time in the working 
of the party-machines, with their powerful, often some- 
what bureaucratic organisation, a one-sidedness which 
has an eye to partial interests only, and is often blind to 
those of the nation, And then we crown the edifice with 
the hereditary leadership of the Monarchy, with all the 
prestige of its historical traditions, with its independence 
of parties and classes—an hereditary dignity, it is true, 
but one to which the words of Goethe apply: 


‘Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, 
Der tiglich sie erobern muss.’ * 


It is an office with lofty claims, but one that postulates a 
real personality behind it. 

It is in this spirit that the Emperor has sought to 
bring his own individuality into play. Even in foreign 
countries—if I may here borrow a few sentences from a 
speech of my own—he has so made his mark that the 
expression ‘the Kaiser’ has almost become once more a 
title applied to him alone, as denoting a personality which, 
in all state-gatherings of crowned heads, distinguishes 
him from the rest. And with this distinctive personality 
he has stepped out into the midst of his subjects, and 
put forth his whole strength in every decisive question 
of politics that has come before the country; he has 
taken part in every question that has stirred our intellec- 
tual life, not by the facile utterance of meaningless 
platitudes, but by taking sides, by confessions of faith, 
by leading, attacking, challenging. Thus for twenty-five 
years he has been standing in the hard light of day, at 
every moment visible and looked for, watched and criti- 
cised, applauded and blamed. There have been moments 





* «’'Tis only he deserves both Life and Freedom, 
Who day by day must struggle to he free.’ (‘ Faust,’ Pt, ii, Sc. 5.) 
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in which he took the words out of the mouth of an 
enthusiastic nation, and-moments in which he stung 
them far and wide into fierce contradiction—some hours 
indeed, in which he seemed to have lost touch with his 
most loyal followers. A flood of bitter criticism— 
heavier even than that levelled of old at Bismarck—has 
been brought to bear on the Emperor, for the German 
always prefers to manifest his interest in politics in the 
form of criticism. The present generation, which places 
the right divine of the individual higher than ever before, 
when face to face with this one man, forgot all its 
tolerance; so frequent were the challenges, that men 
almost unlearned the duty of giving, even to Cesar, the 
things that are Cesar’s. 

William II has desired to be something more than the 
heir of a great name, the mere representative of an 
institution. He has striven for no lower an object than 
to be the real leader of the nation. And yet his person- 
ality does not seem to embody that resolute simplicity 
characteristic of the born leader of men, but, in its 
singular mixture of traditional and modern traits, 
embraces a whole world of contradictions. It has often 
seemed as if, in the blood of this Hohenzollern, the 
mercurial adaptability of the Coburg and the obstinacy 
of the Guelf were contending for mastery. On one side 
a conception of his duties as a monarch, directed by a 
religious and extremely personal sense of responsibility 
—in which, however, a French writer saw only the ex- 
pression of the incomprehensible ‘ mysticisme allemand’ ; 
a strongly marked taste for all that has become historic, 
all that is anchored fast to authority, tradition, and 
discipline of life; and a predilection for the Prussian 
words of military command, definite and incisive as they 
are, even in contests for which they were not suited, 
On the other side, the thoroughly modern man, sanguine 
in temperament and speech, singularly receptive and 
impressionable, struggling to understand every problem 
of business, of commerce, of science or art which the 
many-sided and congested life of the present day thrusts 
upon us; a monarch, in short, the tenor of whose life 
and leanings has carried him immeasurably far from 
the simpler type of his forefathers. 

The Emperor lives in an era of social democratisation, 
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in which nevertheless a yearning for the aristocratic 
realisation of the individual has been re-awakened. 
Hence come his attempts to meet the levelling tenden- 
cies of the present by throwing into the opposite scale 
the traditional forces of the distant past. His imagina- 
tion never soars so visibly as on those occasions when 
it attaches itself to historical reminiscences, principally 
of course those of his long line of ancestors, who created 
the Prussian State in the 17th and 18th centuries; for 
him the past itself seems to be once more alive, when at 
Marienburg in West Prussia he calls to mind the sword- 
play of the Knights of the Teutonic Order and their 
civilising labours, or when in the vaults of the Town 
Hall of Bremen he recalls the maritime supremacy of 
the Hanseatic League. The same tendency comes into 
view in minor matters, as, for instance, when he pre- 
sented the ‘Abbess’ of a Protestant nunnery with an 
artistic staff of office, or paid one of the longest-forgotten 
of the medieval Margraves of Brandenburg the un- 
deserved compliment of a white marble monument. 
Again, he rebuilds Hohkénigsburg in Alsace, with its 
reminiscences of the Hohenstaufens; while at Saalburg 
in the Taunus he restores the shape of a Roman camp- 
fortress in its minutest details. The whole past of 
Germany rises up again to life in the historical images 
that throng his speeches. 

England, above all countries, accustomed as she is to 
the imposing historical continuity whose charm we feel 
in London and Edinburgh, at Oxford and Cambridge, 
will probably be in the best position to appreciate these 
tastes. But there is a marked and obvious difference 
between the two countries, the cause of which is em- 
bedded in their past. In Germany the sum total of 
historical reminiscences may be even larger than in 
England, but it exists in a more scattered shape, and is 
connected not so much with the general development of 
the nation as with the local interest, knightly or ecclesi- 
astical, belonging to a particular district or city. And 
for this reason the Emperor’s historic tendency of mind is 
easily taken for a mere antiquarian amusement, a cult of 
romanticism and of the tastes that are most alien to 
modern life. They are wrong, however, who think thus. 
William II is no Frederick William IV, no royal roman- 
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ticist, living more in the past than among the duties of 
the present; he isa modern man. The stories of those 
days of dynastic and chivalric greatness may make his 
pulse beat quicker, but he is not on that account a re- 
actionary who would recall them into existence. 

However strong his sense of his own monarchical 
personality may be, he has not as yet carried it to the 
length of an actual encounter with the democratic 
elements of the Constitution. He reconquered his 
authority from an Imperial Chancellor, who had wielded 
it for a generation with matchless vigour ; but, in spite of 
occasional strong language, he has never attempted to 
extend that authority against the constitutional organs 
of the State; in all his dealings he has proved himself to 
be a monarch loyal to the Constitution. As I have 
already hinted, one of the principal grounds in his con- 
flict with Bismarck in 1890 lay just here; and we have 
learnt only lately through the medium of Prof. Otto 
Hintze’s Jubilee oration in Berlin, that one of the first 
acts of William II on his accession was to order the im- 
mediate destruction of the political will of Frederick 
William IV, enjoining on his successors on the Prussian 
throne the abrogation of the Prussian constitution, lest 
it should at some future time work mischief for one of 
his successors. Again, it was on the decision of the 
Emperor that a constitution was granted some years ago 
to Alsace-Lorraine, on the basis of a general and equal 
suffrage—an experiment that would have been impossible 
in the days of Bismarck. Finally we must not conceal from 
ourselves that during the reign of William II the in- 
fluence of the Reichstag has increased far more rapidly 
than in the period 1871-88; and some good judges are 
inclined to think that the Constitution of the Empire is 
gradually developing into a more parliamentary system, 
in spite of all the opposing forces. 

Another reason why the Emperor cannot be a reaction- 
ary is to be found in his very intimate connexion with 
the driving powers of modern life. Nowhere is he, with 
his particular intellectual tastes, so much at home as in 
the world of scientific discoveries, of commercial and 
business wants; he combines a very real and practical 
knowledge of these subjects with the military profession 
. which is peculiarly his own. Personally he has taken the 
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lead in the encouragement of sport in the English fashion, 
and in the enjoyments of a sailor, and has thus helped 
to create a new type of life for his own subjects, In 
the more familiar, as in the more stately forms of 
social intercourse he stands out as a new ideal of a 
ruler; and he seems to reflect the whole of modern 
Germany in his own person as one of her most efficient 
representatives. I do not of course mean that the 
Emperor is the cause, and modern Germany the result ; the 
relation might be more accurately inverted. The Emperor 
is at once a son of the new Germany, and an exponent of 
those modern forces which have come into effective being 
in that country. 


In surveying the changes that have occurred in the 
internal structure of Germany during the last twenty- 
five years, we may first consider the rapid growth of 
population ; and, from this point of view, the great econ- 
omic revolution which has taken place appears simply 
as an inevitable result. 

The total number of inhabitants, increasing annually 
by from 800,000 to 900,000 souls, rose from 49,000,000 in 
1888 to 67,000,000 in 1910, and will reach 70,000,000 in 
1915. (Students of history may perhaps remember how 
Prince Schwarzenberg, who was Austrian Minister in 
1850, dreamed a colossal dream of an Empire of 70,000,000 
souls, which was to embrace the German Confederation, 
as well as the whole Austrian Empire of that day; yet 
one-half only of that area will now very shortly produce 
the very number which was then deemed portentous.) 
The problem presented to the administration of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II was consequently, in terms of economics, how 
to feed an additional 18,000,000 out of the produce of 
their own country. The problem has been solved; and 
that without returning to the days of the early eighties, 
when from 200,000 to 250,000 souls emigrated annually 
from Germany, and were thus lost for ever to the nation. 
That emigration should during the last generation have 
been reduced to an insignificant figure, and the whole 
additional population absorbed into national German 
industries, has only been rendered possible by a complete 
revolution in the industrial composition of society.~- 
When we realise that, according to the statistics of 
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occupations for 1882, 20,500,000 souls were employed in 
manufacture and trade, while in 1907 the number was 
34,600,000, we shall be justified in assuming that almost 
the whole increment of nearly 18,000,000, accruing 
between 1888 and 1913, has been thus accounted for. 

No less remarkable is the corresponding alteration in 
the proportions of the rural and urban populations. 
To illustrate the growth on the urban side, I will only 
refer to the fact that the number of towns of over 
100,000 inhabitants in Germany is now 48 (in Great 
Britain it is 41, in the United States 51), and that at this 
moment one-fifth of the total population is to be found 
in towns of that size. There are places in the Rhineland, 
in Westphalia, and in Upper Silesia, lately promoted 
into this class, which at the beginning of the Emperor's 
reign were mere country villages; their names are even 
to-day unknown to the majority of Germans. Germany 
has, in short, become a manufacturing country with a 
mostly urban population. 

I will not burden the imagination of my readers with 
the colossal masses of statistics which are generally 
adduced to illustrate the growth in our industrial pro- 
ductiveness; many of the figures have been carefully 
tabulated for purposes of comparison in the work of 
Archibald Hurd and Henry Castle, as also in the address 
delivered by Prof. Harms. I select:a few of them for 
reference, merely as specimens of the general growth. 
In the year 1885, 3,600,000 tons of pig-iron were smelted 
in Germany ; in 1912 this had risen to about 10,000,000 
tons. Since 1891, the output of coal has increased from 
73,000,000 to 160,000,000 tons. Not being the victim of 
an uncontrolled craze for statistics, I will admit that a 
similar rise is to be noted in England and America; and, 
furthermore, that a great part of the increased produc- 
tion, being specially intended for the home market, was 
naturally due to the enormous increase in the home 
consumption corresponding to the growth of population. 
But it is nevertheless certain, that the home-market 
alone could not have absorbed the whole of this colossal 

‘increase, and consequently that an ever-growing propor- 
tion of it was directed to foreign markets. 

Here we may notice another remarkable table of 
figures. The value of German export trade in the year 
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1891 was 7 milliards of marks; in 1912 it was 19 milliards; 
and in the course of the present Jubilee year (the 
statistics of which for the first seven months point to 
extraordinarily favourable results) it will have grown to 
20 milliards of marks, or 1,000,000,0007. To take one item 
only of German export trade, the value of manufactured 
goods has risen from 2-°1 milliards in 1890 to over 5 
milliards in 1912. Closely connected with this is the fact 
that Germany’s share in the world’s merchant-shipping, 
7°4 per cent. in 1891, was in 1911 10-1 per cent. Here 
again I am limiting my quotations to a very few figures, 
the special significance of which will appear when we 
compare them with the corresponding figures for Ger- 
many in the seventies and eighties of the last century, 
and with the manufacturing and commercial statistics of 
other nations. Without entering into wider comparisons, 
I will only point to one well-known faet, viz. that in 
the last twenty-five years Germany has taken rank with 
England and America among the leading manufacturing 
and commercial nations. I may add that this advance of 
Germany has not been brought about at the expense of 
England or America, nor has it prejudiced their progress ; 
it only shows that Germany has been able to take her 
part in the general growth of industrial productiveness 
and commercial intercourse, however fast the pace may 
have been. 

I must now goin somewhat greater detail into the 
effects which this conversion of Germany into a leading 
industrial state has brought to pass in the social edifice 
and the political tendencies of the nation. In the first 
place, the growth of industrialism has been followed by a 
remarkable increase of private wealth.* During the last 
generation, Germany has developed out of a nation of 
moderate incomes and frugal habits into one that is 
distinctly well-to-do, and lives in great comfort. The 
collective wealth of the German nation is estimated at 
320 milliards of marks (16,000,000,000/.)—a figure which 
was at first stoutly contested, but is now accepted as 
about correct. Even if it has been placed too high, we 





* The portion of the work ‘Soziale Kultur und Volkswohlfahrt u.s.w.,’ 
which deals with this point, has just been published separately undtr the 
title ‘Deutschlands Volkswohlstand 1888-1913,’ by Karl Helfferich (Berlin, 
Georg Stilke). 
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may say that the national wealth stands at about the 
same level as that of England or France, although 
the ratio per head is somewhat lower. There has been 
occasionally some scepticism in other countries as to this 
rapid growth of general prosperity in Germany—a scep- 
ticism strengthened by the falling prices of Imperial and 
State loans. But this fall has been of late years a 
general phenomenon; and it must be remembered that 
the pressing financial demands of the growing industries 
which have been partly brought into existence by the 
annual growth of population divert from the money- 
market a large proportion of the means which in a 
stationary population would have been at the disposal of 
Government. No doubt, a country which has to bear the 
cost of one of the strongest armies in the world, of a 
very strong fleet, and of a very expensive social legis- 
lation, has taken upon itself a heavy burden ; but, as our 
latest foreign critics all agree, the burden is easily borne. 
From the point of view of political economy, indeed, 
the question may, perhaps, be raised whether, as the 
nation grows richer, the taste for luxuries will not 
increase, and in a greater ratio than the wealth; and 
there are some patriotic people who are watching this, 
perhaps only transitory, development with some anxiety. 

. Let me add a few more words on this growth of 
industrialism in modern Germany. Not only has it 
resulted in the concentration of enormous wealth in the 
hands of the captains of industry, but it has created a new 
social type in public life; and it is significant of the 
Emperor's modernising tendencies that, diverging in this 
respect from the Prussian family tradition, in his daily 
life he likes to find himself surrounded by men of this 
class. This new type is represented by men like Prince 
Henckel- Donnersmark, Herren Ballin and Rathenau, 
Siemens and Gwinner, and the houses of Krupp, Thyssen 
and Stinnes. This new type of leader has been selected 
on a new principle, namely one based on social and 
economic grounds, which takes its place by the side of the 
older system for political reasons ; it is representative of 
the new Germany, but not of Germany as a whole. Some 
generations ago foreigners were pleased to admire the 
idealistic Germany of Goethe and Hegel, all the more 
perhaps because, from a political and economical point of 

Vol. 219,—No. 437, 29 
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view, it was alike unpretending and harmless; and, when 
that gave way to the Germany of Bismarck and Moltke, 
they refused to see the progress thus made, forgetting 
that the intellectual and political forces of a country 
spring from one and the same root. Now a third 
Germany is making its appearance on the scene, but 
neither as a solvent of, nor as a substitute for, its two 
predecessors; it takes its place beside them as their 
complement. Similarly, the greatness of England in the 
past and present has lain, first, in her services to the 
intellectual progress of mankind, next in her political 
position as a maritime world-power, and lastly in the 
direction of her economic and technical development. 
Exempla trahunt. 

We may now consider the results of the growth of 
the industrial habit in Germany on the social condition 
of the working class. Anyone who seeks to learn what 
the State has done in the matter of social improvement 
will find trustworthy information, to the minutest details, 
in certain chapters of the magnificent semi-official work 
by H. von Behr-Pinnow, H. Dietrich and H. Kayserling. 
On the principle of compulsory State-insurance, which has 
been adopted during the last ten years by most of the 
leading countries on the pattern of Germany, I do not 
propose to say anything here, and will confine myself to 
quoting some of the most important statistics in the 
Appendix to Prof. Harms’ oration. At the present 
moment there are in Germany some 14,000,000 souls 
insured against sickness, 25,000,000 against accident, and 
about 16,000,000 against old age and invalidity. Since the 
passing of the Insurance Laws some 9 milliards of marks 
(450,000,000/.) have been expended in payments, with a 
regular annual average in the last years of 750,000,000 
marks (37,500,000/.). The number of individuals to whom 
these payments were made amounts to about 100,000,000 ; 
and every year adds 8,000,000 to that number. It would 
be carrying coals to Newcastle to attempt to give here 
any description of the benefits of these institutions ; 
indeed, some of our critics are inclined to regard the 
growing desire of ever-widening social strata for inclusion 
in the State-insurance system as tending to an excessive 
expansion of the principle, and prophesy danger there- 
from to individual initiative among the people. 
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Side by side with this, however, we see a permanent 
rise in wages, a rise which, generally speaking, is moving 
faster than the parallel growth in the cost of living. 
Hence hostile critics cannot but admit the fact that the 
working-man’s means of subsistence are now on the road 
to permanent improvement; and, along with them, his 
desire to share in the intellectual benefits of civilisation, 
and to take part in political and social life, naturally 
grows stronger. Nor is it only the action of the State 
that has brought this about; a large share must be 
attributed to the political organisations of the workers, 
and to social-democratic Unions, as well as to Christian- 
socialist Guilds. Thus the theories of Karl Marx may be 
said to have been reduced ‘ad absurdum’ even in the 
land of their birth. Neither his prophesied pauperisation 
of the masses nor the attrition of the middle classes has 
taken place; on the contrary, the growth of industrialism 
has considerably raised the standard of living for the 
worker, while it has called into existence large new 
classes in the middle ranks of society. I will venture no 
opinion on the question, which has been discussed in 
England even more vigorously than in Germany, to what 
extent the system of protective duties has affected the 
working man’s standard of living, but will simply note 
that, in comparing the working classes of the two 
countries, it is often forgotten that their habits and 
requirements take to some extent different directions. It 
is therefore delusive to compare simply the prices of 
articles which one side values highly and the other 
depreciates, in order to get an idea of their relative 
economic positions. 

In the next place, how has the industrial development 
of Germany affected agriculture? Ireply that in Germany 
the development of manufactures has not depressed or 
well-nigh ruined the agricultural class, as was the case in 
England in the 19th century ; far from that, a large in- 
crease in the productiveness of rural labour has taken place. 
In fact, it has been ascertained that the industrial develop- 
ment, by increasing the demand of the home market, 
stands in the closest relation with agricultural progress. 
There is no question that the system of agricultural 
protection has inflicted some hardship and additional 
expenses on consumers ; but, on the whole, it has so far 
2Q2 


x 
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justified itself that very few people now dream of its 
immediate and complete abolition. If one may venture 
on a broad prophecy, it is probable that in some years’ 
time a revision of the tariff will make a moderate reduc- 
tion in certain excessive items ; but this is unlikely to have 
any serious effect on the whole. 

While we are considering the favourable aspects of 
the new industrial development, we shall have no diffi- 
culty in recognising that, among the conditions required 
for their stability, there is one element of uncertainty. 
The production of manufactures must always correspond 
more and more with a vigorous export, and with the 
assurance that the markets for exportation will not 
shrink beyond a certain point. But the present age is 
specially distinguished by the vast and ever-increasing 
growth of the great empires and areas of the world’s 
commerce, above all of Great Britain, the United States, 
and Russia, and by the fact that one uncivilised area 
after another is politically or economically occupied, and 
one open door after another closed, by some European 
Power. In dealing with this danger Germany has to 
choose between two possibilities. On the one hand, she 
may limit her interests to the purely commercial, and 
thus gradually find herself falling into the position of a 
Greater Belgium, depending on the good will of others, 
and hence enjoying but a precarious existence—a rdle 
which, whatever else may be said for it, is unworthy of a 
nation like the German, that believes in its own destiny ; 
or, on the other, she may put forth all her power in order 
to secure her proper share in the partition of the globe, 
so far as any remains to divide. The latter is the road 
which the Germans have determined. to follow. We 
recognise the necessity of acquiring colonies, in order to 
extend and secure markets for the import of raw 
materials and export of manufactured articles, and, as 
opportunities offer for ‘keeping open the door, the 
necessity of finding our way into those districts where, 
up to this time, free competition has existed for all 
nations. We have been obliged to forgo the acquisition 
of those larger areas of colonisation to which, had we 
possessed them, we might have directed our own emi- 
grants. Indeed, it has been our misfortune, even in the 
19th century, in the very years of our national unification, 
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to make a present of more than five millions of Germans 
for the improvement of the commerce and civilisation 
of the United States, and thus to lose them permanently 
for the purposes of our national culture; but we may 
rejoice, at any rate, in thinking that we can still direct 
the overflow of German intelligence and energy to any 
spot on the great stage of the world which remains open, 
and thus may give the daring spirits among our youthful 
middle class, which is now too apt to fritter away its 
existence in a narrow and listless Philistinism, a chance 
of emulating the splendid example of England, which for 
centuries past has inspired that entire nation with the 
freshness of youth and the joy of enterprise. This is the 
natural and well-justified aim of what is rather too 
magniloquently called the German world-policy. 

This aim the Emperor was among the first to adopt, 
and he has fought more stoutly than any for the means 
of realising it. It is, indeed, at this point that all 
these separate forces converge—the needs of our economic 
system and the future potentialities of our people, our 
historical development during the post-Bismarckian 
period, and the personality of the Emperor. It is the point 
which will determine the position of the Emperor in 
universal history, as the man who coined the expressions, 
‘A Greater Germany outside itself’ and ‘Our future on 
the water’; the point, finally, at which he has turned to 
practical effect the reminiscences of German history. 

Though English critics may anticipate from these 
facts a struggle ‘which will decide whether British or 
German civilisation is in future to dominate the world,’ 
the programme as understood by Germans is far more 
modest, even though it involves in their relations with 
countries beyond the seas the recovery, perhaps at the 
twelfth hour, of at least a portion of what was denied to 
them through the ‘injuria temporum’ in the period of 
their depression from the 16th to the 19th century. 


It is no part of my task to describe, even in its main 
features, the development of the foreign policy of Germany 
during the last twenty-five years; I may refer for that 
purpose to the well-informed and excellent work of Prof. 
Felix Rachfahl, which, by displaying the historical con- 
nexion of events, corrects several mistaken judgments 
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passed by German critics upon the policy of the Emperor. 
Nor is it necessary that I should add any further proof 
to that given by Messrs Hurd and Castle, in order to show 
that the transition from a Continental to a world-policy 
compelled the German government to provide itself with 
defences which, in case of necessity, would be available 
for the defence of their own coasts and of their existing 
interests beyond the seas. It is not surprising that, 
belonging to the rival nation, I should be unable to 
follow all the lines of argument or accept every con- 
clusion in the work to which I refer; but I must testify 
to the conscientiousness and impersonality of observation 
displayed by these authors. They have given the English 
public a book which, by rendering possible a true com- 
prehension of facts, may be of greater use than any 
number of well-intentioned phrases forgotten as soon as 
uttered. Their opening words are very true: 


‘Among the popular errors which exist with regard to 
Germany, none is farther from the truth than the belief that 
her fleet is the arbitrary and artificial creation of the Emperor 
William II, and, but for him, would never have attained 
formidable dimensions. This idea is not only erroneous, but 
exceedingly mischievous; for it is likely to lead to false 
conclusions as to the probable development of Germany’s 
position in the world and her future relations to other naval 
powers.’ 


I may therefore confine myself in the following 
observations to a discussion of some of the leading con- 
siderations which determined alike the general and the 
naval policy of the Emperor; and, above all, by sum- 
marising the outcome of the last twenty-five years, I will 
endeavour to answer the question, What is the outlook 
which present conditions afford ? 

It is unquestionable that William II has strong here- 
ditary sympathies with England; he has always admired 
English habits and customs ; and the greatness of English 
maritime development has helped to kindle in his recep- 
tive mind the idea of emulating that model. His first 
deviation from the foreign policy of the Bismarckian 
period, his first independent step on the new path, which 
was so vigorously condemned on that account by the 
disciples of Bismarck and the.supporters of his Colonial 
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policy, was the treaty of 1890, which, after all, meant 
nothing more than that he proposed to carry on an over- 
sea policy for the future by the side of England. Sucha 
policy was, of course, to be followed only so far as was 
possible without a mischievous reaction on our Continental 
relations. For, in order to get a correct general view of 
German policy, one must never leave out of sight one 
fundamental consideration, viz. the military situation 
as affected by geography. The position of Germany 
in the Continent of Europe, surrounded by the three 
strongest military powers, Russia, France and Austria- 
Hungary, not only compels us to maintain the strongest 
possible army, as the only safe insurance of national life 
against a European attack, but also obliges us, in our 
over-sea policy, never to lose sight of this Continental 
factor. As it was, there can be no doubt that the treaty 
of 1890 did much to further the rapprochement between 
France and Russia; and, on several occasions during the 
following decade, England had to learn that Germany 
was not prepared to go along with her beyond a certain 
point. There were moments indeed when people on the 
other side of the Channel were somewhat brusquely un- 
deceived ; while Germany, on her side, had to recognise 
that, in world-politics, the independence which every 
great nation claims cannot be secured without the 
possession of those means on which the decision in the 
struggle for existence between the peoples must ulti- 
mately depend. 

There is a further consideration which illustrates the 
unfavourable nature of the conditions under which 
Germany entered the lists in the great world-competi- 
tion. Owing to her geographical position, she possesses 
no ‘natural’ area for expansion; hence she has been 
forced to look for any empty spaces on the globe, which 
the previous political and economic partition of the 
world has left unoccupied. Let us remember that the 
lease of Kiaochow, the purchase of the Caroline Islands 
from Spain, the treaty about Samoa, the preliminaries 
for the projected Baghdad railway, the treaty with 
England as to the future of the Portuguese Colonies in 
Africa, all fall within the period 1898-9, the years when 
the new world-policy of Germany first became a visible 
fact; and we shall be ready to agree that the maritime 
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base for all these world-wide engagements was extra- 
ordinarily narrow. We might even object that, modest 
as these efforts were from the point of view of the World- 
Powers, yet, spatially considered, the programme was 
both too wide and too multifarious; and, in obedience to 
the maxim ‘qui trop embrasse mal étreint,’ we might 
have preferred a closer concentration on some simpler 
and more attainable end. To-day opinion in favour of 
concentrated action has become general amongst us; at 
that time every possible chance that offered had to be 
seized. And, as German capital invested or economically 
involved abroad continued to increase, it became con- 
stantly more incumbent upon us to ensure its safety by 
the possession of a strong fleet. 

On such considerations the naval policy of Germany 
has been based. I need not here repeat the stages of its 
evolution as a necessity forced on us by the growth, itself 
inevitable, of our world-policy; they are links, in fact, 
of the same chain. It is matter of common knowledge 
that the Emperor, supported by Herr von Tirpitz, 
employed his great abilities, his practical experience, 
his emotional force, in the effort to create a German 
Navy. And it is not improbable that the position of 
William II in universal history will hereafter be deter- 
mined by this achievement. Everyone is aware that by 
the construction of a fleet an entirely new problem was 
created for the foreign policy of Germany. In England 
there arose an increasing sense of danger from the 
growth of this new maritime factor. People thought 
themselves justified in charging even the Emperor him- 
self (although at a very critical point in English history 
he had shown himself to be the truest friend that Great 
Britain had in Germany) with aggressive designs; and it 
was decided to introduce a new era of Continental under- 
standings, whereby the apparently menacing aspirations 
of Germany as a world-power might be controlled. 

Now I may confidently assert that German statesmen 
did not rush blindly into the dangers which this new 
political combination involved; on the contrary, they 
clearly foresaw them. But they appear to have said to 
themselves, ‘ This conjunction is a transitional process, 
through which we must inevitably pass, even though it 
involve the danger of our meeting with ever-increasing 
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resistance, the danger of forging still closer links in the 
“Entente Cordiale” between England and France (as in 
fact occurred in consequence of the Morocco affair), the 
danger of incurring England’s hostility in every quarter 
of the globe, an hostility of which we had actual 
experience in the years of the “isolation” policy.’ All this 
was considered, we may feel sure; but not without the 
conviction that, some day, the transitional stage would 
pass, with the recognition of the principle that equality 
of strength confers equality of rights. 

I do not propose to recur to the period 1904-11, during 
which so much was written both to stir up passions and 
to allay them. Nor do I think it justifiable to explain, 
even in a friendly way, to a man who believes himself to 
be seriously threatened—and, as an historian, I believe 
that I can appreciate the train of thought in England— 
that he is wrong in giving way to this feeling. But, ina 
paper on the Anglo-German problem contributed to ‘ Nord 
und Siid’ (June 1912), Mr Balfour said, 


‘The danger lies in the co-existence of that marvellous in- 
strument of warfare which embraces the German Army and 
Navy with the assiduous—I had almost said the organised— 
advocacy of a policy which it seems impossible to reconcile 
with the peace of the world or the rights of nations.’ 


We might reply that it is just the pacific attitude of the 
Emperor which, in more than one instance, has exorcised 
this danger, if it was really so near as was supposed. We 
might point out, further, that the feeling of danger can 
nowhere be stronger than in Germany, where for years 
together we have been called upon to keep our nerves 
calm under the stifling pressure of the colossal armies of 
our neighbours in Russia and France on our eastern and 
western frontiers, and of nearly the whole of the English 
fleet on our North Sea coast. We might ask, finally, 
whether it is a sound policy, when a boiler is charged 
with potential energy to danger-point, to try to avert the 
possibility of an explosion by screwing down all its 
safety-valves. But I will not venture on the stony 
ground of political argument; I will rather confine my- 
self to the simple establishment of the fact that the 
force of reason in the last few years has begun to make 
that possible which Mr Balfour described as impossible. 
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We are to-day entitled to believe that the transitional 
period of 1904-11 has at length been safely traversed. 

The fact has long been generally recognised in 
England that the commercial rivalry of Germany does 
not threaten the position of England, that the two 
business-concerns are closely interdependent, and that, 
far from injuring one another, they are mutually 
benefited by exchange of goods, by competition and by 
the spur of emulation; on this point there is not now 
any real difference of opinion. But it is a still more 
momentous fact that the political causes of ill-feeling 
have gradually lost their significance. The first condition 
of such a transformation was that by the closing of the 
Morocco question one source of distrust should be dried 
up, and that, after England had discharged certain 
obligations required of her by previous treaties, an 
immediately active cause of variance should be definitively 
dismissed ; for no serious person in Europe now believes 
that, after forty years of peace, we are to-day dreaming 
of attacking France without cause. 

The close of that crisis (1911) brought along with it 
a general change in the relations of the world, which 
had its reaction in Germany. In January 1912, immedi- 
ately after that event, I published a small pamphlet 
entitled ‘Deutschland und England: MHeeres- oder 
Flotten-Verstirkung ?’ in which I indicated the ne- 
cessity of shifting the centre of gravity of our foreign 
policy and of our corresponding military preparations 
back to the Continent of Europe; and the course of 
events has apparently justified this conclusion. So far 
as regards the pace at which our naval armaments have 
grown, we have now nearly reached the limit of our 
needs. It has been recognised on both sides that it is 
impossible for either party, even if we leave the rest of 
the world out of sight, to bind itself permanently by any 
form of treaty; but it is something to have been able to 
come to a frank exchange of views as to the proportion 
to be fixed between our respective navies, without ex- 
pecting the suggested figure to have the mystic virtues 
of a cabbalistic charm. In the hard world of realities, 
an improvement of temper cannot indeed, by itself, 
reconcile opposing interests, but it can create a more 
favourable atmosphere, in which a friendly compromise 
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can be discussed. It is, above all, important that in the 
last two years both countries have come to recognise 
that no real, or at any rate incurable, opposition of 
interests exists, and that, on the contrary, they have 
many important interests in common. The points of 
direct friction between England and Germany are, in fact, 
so few that one might almost venture on the paradox 
that their very scantiness hinders the achievement of 
that accord which for both sides is so desirable. The 
greater, therefore, is the importance of those common 
interests, such as the maintenance of Turkey in Asia, of 
the integrity of China, and above all—I do not hesitate 
to add this explicitly—of universal peace. It is a subject 
of congratulation that during the recent period of tension 
between the two groups of European powers, England 
and Germany kept in close touch with each other. Their 
harmony of action on that occasion has revived the idea 
of the possibility of a mutual working arrangement; it 
has also engendered a feeling of reciprocal confidence, 
which has not only affected the shifting public opinion 
of the two countries, but has contributed to bring about 
a rapprochement between the responsible political leaders 
on either side. Thus the very crisis which, according to 
the above-quoted expression of opinion from an eminent 
quarter, ought to have caused an explosion of the 
offensive forces of Germany, has really demonstrated 
that the function of these forces is to promote peace. 

As this impression gains strength in England, it may 
be legitimate to hope that the détente, thus carefully 
prepared and utilised, will eventually lead to an Anglo- 
German agreement. Such an arrangement, embracing, 
as it naturally would, both the Near East and Central 
Africa, would inspire the German people with the convic- 
tion that England is prepared loyally to throw open to 
them the roads which have hitherto been kept 
systematically barred against them. In any case, the 
ties which bind the two nations together are, after all, 
stronger than the rivalries which divide them. Let us 
call these ties to mind ; and it may well be that the close 
of the first twenty-five years of William II’s reign will see 
Anglo-German relations resume the friendly tone which 


characterised its earlier years, 
HERMANN ONCKEN, 
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Art. 14—_THE TWO LAND CAMPAIGNS. 


1. Rural Regeneration in England. By William Suther- 
land. London: Methuen, 1913. 

2. A Unionist Agricultural Policy. By a Group of 
Unionists. London: Murray, 1913. 

3. The Occupying Ownership of Land. By Bevil Tolle- 
mache. London: Murray, 1913. 


WitHin the last quarter of a century a variety of 
causes have led to the discovery of rural England. 
Agricultural labourers became voters, and politicians 
realised that their friendship is worth cultivating. From 
its immobility and the peculiarities of its nature, land 
offered itself as the subject of financial experiments, as 
the play-ground of social and political theorists, as the 
gold-mine from which commercial industries might 
extract relief from their own share in the burden of tax- 
ation. At the same time, attention has been strongly 
drawn to the hygienic advantages of rural life by the 
physical, moral, and mental effects of the excessive 
development of towns. In our urban population doctors 
recognise signs of physical degeneracy, soldiers detect a 
failing stamina, psychologists observe symptoms of a 
change of temperament. Country air is recommended 
as a tonic for the national health. In one form or 
another, social economists, philanthropists, and political 
reformers have taken up the cry of a return to the land. 

In this concentration of attention upon rural life it 
has been found that the conditions of the restorative 
were themselves unhealthy. Symptoms of disease were 
disclosed to the public, often with a magnifying glass. 
But a number of the so-called symptoms have little to do 
with agriculture, though, owing to the different points 
of view from which the land is approached, it is difficult 
to separate the technical, economic, social, and political 
aspects of the subject. Unfortunately political considera- 
tions predominate so largely that there is a risk lest 
practical and effective remedies should be rejected for 
more flashy experiments attractive to townsmen. Apart 
from exaggeration or prejudice, no one would venture on 
the unqualified assertion that, under the existing system, 
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the land is always put to its most productive use, returns 
on the average the greatest yield of which it is capable, 
maintains the largest possible proportion of the popula- 
tion, or produces the maximum of social contentment 
and political stability. The real sickness of agriculture 
is evidenced by the progress of rural depopulation, the 
diminishing area of arable land, and the growing de- 
pendence of the country on foreign food supplies. So far 
as the agricultural industry itself is concerned, these are 
the primary symptoms of disease. If attention could be 
successfully concentrated upon them, most of the sub- 
sidiary symptoms would cure themselves. Yet, owing to 
the wide range which is covered by the so-called land 
question, it is impossible to ignore the simultaneous 
consideration of the low rates of agricultural wages, the 
blind alley of agricultural employment, the scarcity of 
rural cottages, and, though the cause cannot be alto- 
gether regarded as a permanent evil, the paralysing effect 
of the break-up of large landed estates. 


Statistics are generally dull, and, if not taken with 
many allowances for different methods of computation, 
often deceptive. But they sometimes state broad truths 
more effectively than words. For this purpose figures 


TABLE I 


Shows the decrease in rural workers in England and Wales during the 
last sixty years, as compared with the contemporary increase in the 
total population. 





Total 
Population. 


Farm Workers, 


Maleand Female,| Decrease. 


Increase. 





1,376,051 dies 17,927,609 ‘i 
1,296,805 79,246 | 20,066,224 2,138,615 
1,073,084 | 223,721 | 22,712,266 2,646,042 
965,217 | 107,867] 25,974,439 3,262,173 
866,034 99,183 | 29,002,525 3,028,086 
727,140 | 188,894 | 32,527,843 3,525,318 
722,000* 5,140* 36,070,492 3,542,649 

















* These figures are for the year 1908, 
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may be usefully employed to illustrate some of the 
symptoms of agrieultural sickness. 

From Table I it will be seen that, while the total 
population of England and Wales has doubled, the rural 
workers have dwindled by half. In other words, the 
demand for agricultural produce has been increased 
within the last forty years by eighteen million mouths; 
but the agricultural producers, who endeavour to meet 
the old as well as the new demand, have been reduced 


TABLE II 


Shows the density of population and the proportions of the rural population 
in the following countries.* 





Percentage of Occu- 
No. of Inhabitants pied Population 


Country. r Square 
“n! lometre. nae = Ae i- 





Austria . . 95 (1910) 60°9 (1900) 
ROR we. jhe 121 (1911) 59°4 (1901) 
Denmark, ss. 0s 71 (1911) 48°2 (1901) 
Hramce . .« » « »« 74 (1911) 42°7 (1906) 
United States . . . 12 (1910) 35°9 (1900) 
Germany. . . . 120 (1910) 35°2 (1907) 
Switzerland, . 5 91 (1910) 30°Y (1900) 
Netherlands. " 172 (1909) 30°7 (1899) 
Belgium». «.: «4° 252 (1910) 21°1 (1900) 
Great Britain . . . 177 (1911) 9°3 (1901) 
England and Wales 239 (1911) 8*8 (1901) 

















* This Table is condensed from that given in the ‘Times’ for July 21, 
1913. The dates after the figures are those of the latest census and of the 
latest occupational returns. 


TABLE III 


Shows the diminution in the area of arable land in England and Wales 
during the past forty years. 





Year. Acres. Decrease. 





Acres. 
1872 14,943,127 _ 
1882 ‘ 13,891,763 1,051,364 
1892 12,764,106 1,127,657 
1962. +- °°: 12,102,995 661,111 
1913-5 '% 11,335,276 767,719 





Total decrease |. . . » » 3,607,851 
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during the same period to scarcely more than half their 
former numbers. This decline, which is not only relative 
but absolute, is a feature peculiar in its magnitude to: 
England, though it is also manifest to an infinitely less 
degree in Austria, Norway and Switzerland. In all other 
European countries, and in the United States, industrial 
development has increased urban populations with great 
rapidity, and rural populations have declined relatively 


TABLE IV 


Shows the number of live stock—horses, cattle, sheep and pigs—in England 
and Wales for 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901 and 1912. 





1901 1912 


Live Stock. 


1871 


1881 


1891 





Horses . 
Cattle . 


1,080,016 
4,267 , 652 


1,231,870 
4,815,430 


1,316,538 
5,584,613 


1,293, 230 
5,629,524 


1,406,010 
5,841,720 


18,053,365 
2,496,670 


21,108,658 
2,731,267 


18,975,791 
2,055,104 


20 , 236 , 822 
2,303,960 


17,849,801 
1,925,072 


Sheep . 
Pigs 








Totals . . |27,888,450 30,762,679 |27,882,046 |27,797, 765 














25,822,173 
| 





TABLE V 


Shows the increase in the average annual imports of agricultural produce 


in four septennial periods. * 





Imports. 


1876-82 


1886-92 


1896-1902 


1906-12 





Live Cattle, Sheep 
ONG Figs.” a os oe 

Dead Meat. . 

Rabbits, Poultry and 
Game. . . 


Dairy Produce. 

Gard .- eis 

MIE, eid te erste ee 

Wheat and Wheat 
Flour. . 

Other Grain and Meal 

Vegetables . 


& 
7,977,000 
13,456,000 
405,000 


15,260,000 
1,739,000 
2,406 , 000 

38,255,000 


22,163,000 
2,799,000 


& 

8,743,000 
17,659,000 
769,000 
18,619,000 
1,898,000 
3,273,000 
32,786,000 
19,860,000 
2,271,000 


£ 
9,863,000 
32,208,000 
1,454,000 


27,279,000 
3,206,000 
5,036,000 

33,917,000 


24,625,000 
3,871,000 


z 
5,614,000 
42,418,000 
1,777,000 
35,167,000 
4,911,000 
7,473,000 
46,624,000 
26,016,000 
4,160,000 





Totals . 





104,460,000 





105, 878,000 





141,454,000 


174,160,000 








* It is to be noted that, owing to fluctuations in prices, the figures do 
not exactly measure the increase in quantities (‘Agricultural Statistics,’ 
1912, vol, xlvii, part iv), 
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to the total growth. But in all of them the agricultural 
population has at the same time increased in numbers ; 
‘there is no absolute decline. The absolute decrease in 
the rural population of England cannot, therefore, be 
explained by industrial progress only. Nor can it be due 
only to density of population. In Belgium, which has a 
larger population to the square mile than England, and 
in the Netherlands, which have practically the same 


TABLE VI 


Shows the average weekly earnings of the following classes of persons 
employed in agriculture in England in 1913, 





Groups of Counties. ee, Horsemen. en ar All Classes. 





8. 4 2. Se 8. “ 8. 
Northern Counties . . 23 24 8 24 25 
Yorkshire, Lancashire 
arta *} 20 2210 | 23 21 
North-Western and) 19 20 20 21 
\ 
J 


8. 
24 
22 
20 


19 


20 
18 


Midland Counties 
South-Midland and 

Hastern Counties . 17 19 19 20 
South-Eastern Counties | 18 20 21 22 
South-WesternCounties | 17 18 18 11 19 


Averages. . . 19 21 21 4 21 





olrmrrw o © AA 




















TABLE VII. 


Summary of recorded sales by auction of agricultural land in England and 
Wales during the years 1910-11-12. Private contract sales are neces- 
sarily omitted. The figures may, therefore, probably be doubled. 
Monmouthshire is included in Wales. 





Divisions. | 1910, | 1911. 1912. 





| acres rds, poles} acres rds, poles} acres rds. poles 


1, Eastern and North- 
Masters . |. } 32,679 3 a1 | 41,076 3 28 | 63,568 3 19 


2. South-Eastern and)| Ps 
East-Midland . of} 19 963 2 382) 45,266 3 7) 31,573 39 


3, West-Midland and | is 
South-Western . } 28,374 32 83,656 1 11 | 65,439 24 


4, North and North- 

scr “\ 10,837 1 9,796 21 | 13,222 9 

& Cheshire, Lan- 
cashire and York-\| 9,723 21,837 35 | 28,073 17° 
pers... Qioat a's 

6 Wales . . . .| 8,142 22,373 14 | 26,288" 
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density as Great Britain, the number of rural workers 
has increased. 

For nearly a century the rural population of England 
has been declining, not only relatively, but absolutely. 
The introduction of machinery has been one cause of the 
decrease. Hand labour has been to some extent 
superseded. The contraction of the arable area has been 
another cause of diminished employment. Though grass 
land is, of course, cultivated, and often highly cultivated, 
it employs fewer hands per acre than land under the 
plough. Wages are, therefore, less per acre, though they 
are higher for the individuals employed, because the care 
of live-stock requires continuous and skilful attention for 
nearly seven working days in the week. On arable land 
more wages are paid per acre, because more men are 
employed. But less wages are paid to individuals, because 
less continuous skill is required and the working days of 
the week are six, not seven. The average wages per head 
will, therefore, always be higher in counties which are 
not exclusively arable. A contraction of the arable area 
means less employment, less wages per acre, and less 
produce extracted from the soil. The loss has not been 


compensated by any equivalent increase in the number 
of live-stock (Table IV), which shows a considerable 
decline since 1891, and a slight decrease on 1901. In 
other words, the increased production of milk and meat 
has not made good the diminished production of bread. 


The most potent cause of rural depopulation and of 
the present unhealthiness of agriculture, because it 
underlies and magnifies all other symptoms, has been the 
pressure of foreign competition and its effect upon prices. 
The outstanding difference between Great Britain and 
foreign countries lies not so much in differences of 
tenure as in the fact that British agriculturists have for 
years been exposed to free imports of food by the 
cheapest of all methods of carriage. Our home markets 
have been captured by nations working behind tariff 
walls. The growth of this pressure has been illustrated 
in Table V. Its effect has been to render certain 
operations of agriculture and their products unremunera- 
tive. Farming is in one sense the exact opposite of 

Vol. 219.—No. 437. 2R 
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manufacture. Manufacturers, after the initial cost has 
been met, multiply products at cheaper rates ; but farming 
expenses are increased with every bushel that is forced 
from the soil above the normal yield. By the policy 
of Free Trade rural interests have been indisputably 
sacrificed to urban. But the real agricultural problem 
to-day will not be solved merely by insisting on the 
undeniable fact that the partial ruin of her farming 
industry is the price that England has paid for her com- 
mercial development. The fact is only mentioned to 
justify the invocation of State aid on a liberal scale. 
Foreign nations have expended millions of money, both 
directly and indirectly, on organisation for the capture of 
the British food market. Where they have spent in 
millions of pounds, the National Exchequer in this 
country has not contributed hundreds. For many 
years the staple products of British farming have been 
forced down to the point at which production ceases to 
be remunerative. Even now, when corn makes better 
prices, the cost of production has been so swollen by the 
additional financial burdens piled upon the land that the 
impulse afforded by the increased margin of profit has 
been to a great extent destroyed. Unlike manufacturers, 
farmers cannot pass on their load of new expenses to 
the consumer. It says much for the tenacity and enter- 
prise of agriculturists that, in these adverse circumstances, 
and unaided by the State, they have held their own as 
well as they have. Even now the industry has revived 
and is regaining strength. If left to work out its own 
remedy in its own way, and if given security for its out- 
lay of private capital, it still has confidence in its future. 
But the deplorable thing is that the error seems likely 
to be repeated. Urban interests again look to the land 
to enable them, not to win, but to hold the commercial 
supremacy which is slipping from their grasp; and 
politicians seem not unwilling to offer agriculture as a 
sacrifice to the majority in voters and in wealth. 

One crying need of agriculture at the present moment 
is more capital both in men and money, in order to 
profit by more favourable conditions, to take advantage | 
of the advance in agricultural science, and to organise 
itself in the best possible way against its foreign com- 
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petitors. For the last six years the wild talk of members 
| of the Government has scared away capital from the 
| land, and increased the unhealthy symptoms which they 
profess to cure. Tosome extent this threatening attitude 
| is immediately responsible for checking the increase in 
_ agricultural employment which would have followed from 
a greater promise of prosperity. Though it is notoriously 
difficult to secure strictly accurate returns of the re- 
muneration of labourers, Table VI will, it is believed, be 
found to approximate very closely to the truth at the 
present moment. Agricultural wages, with the exception of 
a set-back during 1882-1900, have been rising continuously 
for fifty years. They are still deplorably low, and have 
not advanced sufficiently to meet the recent rise in the 
prices of provisions. Yet, though wages remain in- 
adequate, their rise in recent years is a satisfactory 
feature in the present agricultural situation. The profits 
of farming have been diminished since the days of its 
prosperity. Nor is this all. Since 1878 the capital losses 
of landowners have been estimated at several hundred 
millions of pounds; and farmers have not only suffered 
severely, but have uncomplainingly adopted a reduced 
standard of living. They have cut their coats to their 
cloth in the matter of personal expenses in a way which 
commends not only sympathy but respect. The third 
partner alone has improved his position. Better housed 
and better paid, yet working neither longer nor harder 
nor more skilfully than his predecessor, the agricultural 
labourer of to-day already enjoys an unearned but un- 
grudged increment in his higher rate of pay. 

The low rate of wages does not explain rural depopula- 
tion, because the exodus is equally great in counties 
where wages are highest. Far more important as a 
cause of the decline in the numbers of agricultural 
labourers is the blind alley of agricultural employment. 
With the progress of education the need of a career or 
of a prospect of a career is increasingly felt. On many 
large estates it might be possible to collect instances of 
prosperous farmers who started in life as agricultural 
labourers. But, admitting that the rule has exceptions, 
more numerous perhaps than would be expected, it 

remains true to say that ‘once an agricultural labourer, 
2R2 
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always an agricultural labourer.’ In other words, a 
young man taking employment on a farm knows that, 
provided he keeps his health, he will receive at fifty the 
same wages which he earns at twenty-two, and that 
those wages are too small to enable him to save sufficient 
for a fresh start in some more remunerative form of 
industry. In such circumstances it is difficult for any 
man to continue interested in the work which he does 
for an employer, or, imperfectly educated as he is, in 
himself. It is not surprising that, even if he is attracted 
to the land by his natural tastes or the traditions of his 
upbringing, he should endeavour to find openings else- 
where than in the cultivation of the soil of this country. 

Another feature in the situation which is alleged as a 
symptom of the unhealthiness of agriculture under the 
existing system is the scarcity of houses. Such a scarcity 
seems so inconsistent with the demands of a dwindling 
rural population as to call for some explanation. It is 
true that the higher sanitary standard of recent years 
has led to the demolition of many cottages which have 
not been replaced. But it may be seriously doubted 
whether the supply of cottages to house the labour 
required on the land is really anything like so inadequate 
as it is represented. On the other hand, it is not disputed 
that the demand for cheap cottages in the country 
considerably exceeds the supply. The distinction is 
important, because the question is rather national than 
agricultural. It is part, not only of a landowner’s 
interest, but of his duty, to provide cottages for the 
labour which is necessary for the cultivation of his farms. 
It may be his interest, but it is not his duty, to house 
on his land a population not employed in agriculture. It 
is not even his interest to build, unless he charges an 
economic rent for his cottages. As part of their weekly 
remuneration agricultural labourers obtain a reduction 
in the rent of their cottages; and these low rents form 
the chief attraction to an urban population engaged in 
some industry other than that of agriculture and 
possessed of some means of locomotion. A country 
cottage and a garden at from Is. to 2s. 3d. a week are a 
tempting bargain for the artisan with a bicycle. This 
artificial cheapness undoubtedly creates a great part of 
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the cry for more cottages. Fix the weekly rent at its 
economic rate of 4s., and much of the demand would 
disappear. 

Finally, the break-up of large landed estates, the 
progressive extent of which is illustrated in Table VII, is 
a striking feature of the day. It is, in fact, the most 
prominent symptom of that general sense of insecurity 
created by the threatening language of the present 
Government, which affects every class of agriculturists, 
In whatever light it may be regarded by the community, 
to tenant-farmers it is an evil of the first magnitude. 
Tenants on large estates enjoyed all the advantages of 
the present system at its best. Nominally tenants from 
year to year, they might count on being tenants from 
generation to generation. Their land was often under- 
rented by from 20 to 25 per cent. They were well treated 
in the matter of repairs and improvements. In times of 
distress they could look for help to their landlord. It 
was the owners of these estates whose liberal expenditure, 
encouragement, and direction materially helped to make 
English farming the model of Continental nations, and 
tided over a period of depression which would have 
crushed out of existence industries less generously 
supported. 

Within the last few years the tenants on many large 
estates have found to their cost that their security is 
gone. Large landlords, in deference to the social ten- 
dencies and financial innovations of the day, are selling 
their land. Tenants can no longer feel absolutely safe, 
or venture to stretch themselves to the full extent. It is 
still worse when the blow actually falls and the estate is 
offered for sale. The tenant’s energies are not merely 
crippled ; they are temporarily paralysed. Suppose 
that it is decided to sell a farm which is held, as is 
commonly the case, by a Michaelmas letting on a yearly 
tenancy. The best time for selling land is June; and it 
is financially advantageous to offer the purchaser vacant 
possession on completion. Notice to quit is, therefore, 
often served on the sitting tenant at Michaelmas, to take 
effect the Michaelmas following. The notice is probably 
the first intimation of the intended sale, which takes 
place in the following June. If the purchaser happens to 
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buy the farm as part of his landed estate, the tenant may 
be obliged to make room for another man better known 
to the new landlord, or he may be continued at his 
present or at an increased rental. If the buyer is a 
farmer intending to occupy the farm himself, the old 
tenant is bound to go. On the other hand, sooner than 
leave the place where he has perhaps built up a business 
connexion, and the land of which he knows by dear- 
bought experience the best and the worst, he bids for the 
farm himself and buys. In this case he has to find the 
purchase-money. Tenant-farmers rarely possess more 
capital than is required for the cultivation of the land. 
The buyer, therefore, mortgages the land for two-thirds 
of its value, and is lucky if he gets the money at 4 per 
cent. The remaining third is borrowed at a higher rate 
of interest on his implements, live-stock, or his personal 
security, or eked out from the capital of which the land 
is robbed. The result is that he becomes the crippled 
owner of a farm which, for want of money, he cannot 
cultivate to the best advantage. 


The more salient features in the present unhealthiness 
of agriculture have been enumerated. They resolve 
themselves into want of capital, both in money and 
labour. How to attract into the industry more men and 
more money is the chief problem which confronts states- 
men. Political programmes are bills of legislative 
promises, designed rather to whet appetites than to 
satisfy hunger. Their primary object is to collect votes, 
not to meet needs. No lover of the country can wish 
that the Unionist party should enter into any vain 
competition with their Radical opponents in the con- 
struction of a vote-catching programme of agricultural 
reform. But, as a party, they understand the subject 
better than their opponents, and can command the 
practical knowledge which is requisite for dealing with 
the subject. Agriculturists are therefore justified in © 
expecting from them a deliberate, carefully considered 
policy, explicit in the statement not only of what it will 
do, but—which is still more important—of what it will 
resolutely oppose. 

If politicians and their competition for votes could be 
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eliminated, a conference of experienced business agricul- 
turists might arrive at the best practical solution of the 
so-called land question. But under our system of govern- 
ment the common-sense course is impossible. The real 
interests of the agricultural community, therefore, must 
be more or less sacrificed to the exigencies of party. 
Priority naturally belongs to the Government plan; and, 
standing as they necessarily do within measurable 
distance of a General Election, they will frame it on the 
lines which they consider most attractive to voters, and 
most likely to obliterate the Insurance Act, Home Rule, 
and Welsh Disestablishment from the minds of the 
electors. On the other hand, Unionists cannot be satisfied 
with picking the plan of their adversaries to pieces. 
They must reply with their alternative policy, designed, 
like that of their antagonists, to save or win them seats 
in rural constituencies. Only the most bigoted of party 
men can in this 20th century suggest that these political 
methods of settling the future of a great and ancient 
industry are anything but folly. 

At the present moment the Radical land campaign 
has not been opened. Therefore the outlines of the 
Government scheme can only be conjectured. The main 
features will probably be Wages Boards and Land Courts, 
which will, of course, be urged as necessary to farming, 
and as a means of promoting the energies and efficiency 
of cultivators of the soil. But behind these avowed 
objects lurk the further projects which have also been 
disclosed. The preliminary creation of this machinery of 
Land Courts and Wages Boards is necessary in order to 
isolate landowners and separate their interests from 
those of tenant-farmers and agricultural labourers. 
When once an official barrier is set up, landlords will 
become sleeping partners, deprived of an effective voice 
in the management of their estates. Their incomes, 
controlled by the officials of the Land Courts, will be 
exposed to the full brunt of the new system of rating 
and taxing land for which the valuation is preparing. 
No portion of the demands of the tax or rate collectors 
can be transferred to tenants by way of increased rent 
without the sanction of the Government officials of the 
Land Court. The path of land nationalisation is, by the 
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intervention of this machinery, made smooth and easy. 
Agricultural rent, thus isolated, can be eliminated by the 
swift or gradual process of taxation specially levied on 
the land ; tenants and labourers can be effectively shielded 
from bearing any portion of the additional load thrown 
on the sleeping partner ; commercial millionaires, relieved 
out of land rents from a considerable share of their 
burden of local and imperial taxes, and controlled by no 
Wages Board, can declare larger dividends without 
increased wages. The only sufferers will be the small class 
who have invested their money in the soil. For the last 
eighty years agriculture has been in a multitude of ways 
sacrificed to commerce. It seems now to be proposed to 
complete that sacrifice by offering up landowners on the 
altar of trade. 


Assuming that this is the general drift of the urban 
Radical’s land campaign, it will be necessary to say a few 
words on Wages Boards, Land Courts, and the Land 
Valuation which puts the coping stone to the new policy. 
It is acknowledged, even in the ‘ Daily News’ (November 
11, 1912), that ‘Liberals and Socialists, from their com- 


parative ignorance of farming matters, need careful 
preparation and reading before they can satisfactorily 
attempt to deal with land questions. What is the pre- 
paration, and what the reading, which have been 
provided for members of the Government ? 

A secret enquiry has been held into agricultural con- 
ditions. It is probable that the results will be contained 
in a reasoned document, which will deserve serious 
attention, But its methods of compilation are altogether 
to be condemned. Itssecrecy is a new and odious feature 
in English public life. There is no guarantee that the 
enquirers were in any way qualified for their task or 
experienced in sifting evidence. The points which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer wished to illustrate were laid 
down beforehand ; and everyone knows how easy it is to 
collect facts in support of a theory if those that tell 
against it are ignored. Every aggrieved tenant, every 
discharged labourer, every discontented Weary Willie, has 
been invited to pour his grievances into the ears of the 
Commissioners. No opportunity has been given to land- 
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owners to test the accuracy of the statements collected by 
the enquirers. If newspapers are to be believed, the Report 
had been drawn up and delivered many weeks before the 
collection of evidence was closed. None of the statements 
in the Report can be said to rest on proof. The voucher 
for their credibility is ‘As people say,’ or ‘We have heard 
it stated.’ Tainted by its secrecy, its accuracy untested, 
its authority weakened by the denial of opportunity for 
criticism or disproof, this novel Report remains unpub- 
lished. Such a document is in the nature of an anonymous 
letter, on which, in private life, no fair-minded man 
would ever act. It is on this material that the party 
gamble requires the land campaign to be launched; and 
it is from this brief that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will speak. 

As a remedy for the present low rate of agricultural 
wages, Wages Boards will probably be constituted. 
Wages are naturally rising; and the true question to be 
determined is whether the intervention of a Board will 
accelerate or retard that rise. If the Board could secure 
to every agricultural labourer 52/. a year, the machinery 
would certainly be to his liking and to his advantage. 
But Parliament can only enact that the minimum remu- 
neration for which a labourer shall work shall be three 
shillings and fourpence a day; it cannot order that he shall 
receive a pound a week, unless it provides the money. It 
can fix the lowest rate at which a man may be employed, 
if he is employed at all; butit cannot secure him employ- 
ment for a single day, much less for a week, least of all 
for a year. Labourers who are employed for twenty-six 
weeks at a pound a week will only earn two-thirds of the 
amount earned by those who are employed all the year 
round at 15s. a week. This is a point which labourers 
will very carefully consider. It is quite certain that 
farmers, wherever it is possible to do so, will cease to 
employ their men continuously, and will only employ 
them as and when their services are required. The farm 
differs materially from the factory in this respect. The 
manufacturer loses more by the stoppage of a loom 
than he loses by raising wages. ‘It is not so with agri- 
culture. A man may be dismissed from permanent employ- 
ment without any necessary or serious reduction in the 
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output. Another feature in agricultural employment 
makes an important difference between the farm and the 
factory. More‘ lame dogs’ are employed in farming than 
in any other industry. The custom of paying agricultural 
labour at a uniform rate of wages is, in the main, imposed 
by the men themselves. There are the widest differences, 
mental, physical, and temperamental, between the 
capacities of any group of ordinary labourers; yet all 
receive employment at the same uniform rate. Every 
farmer has in his service men to whom he would gladly 
pay an extra wage, because he knows that they are 
worth it. But, were he to distinguish in this fashion, he 
would lose the services of others who, economically, 
cannot be said to earn the sums that they receive, and 
yet at certain seasons are necessary to his industry. If 
agricultural labour is to be mechanically speeded up by 
means of a minimum wage, it will necessarily mean a 
ruthless weeding-out of inefficients by casual employment 
at the minimum wage or by piece-work, or by still 
further reductions in the arable area. The increased 
wage for individuals will be met by a diminution of the 
wages paid per acre. 

Farmers cannot, of course, dispense with the con- 
tinuous employment of horsemen, cattlemen, and 
shepherds; but, except in the south-western counties, 
the remuneration of these classes already equals the 
proposed minimum wage. Among ordinary labourers—the 
class which a Wages Board is most designed to help—one 
effect will certainly be to decrease the number of those 
who are permanently employed, and to swell the ranks of 
casual labourers. If any land remains which can be 
profitably converted into grass, it will be laid down, with 
a consequent loss of employment and of wages per acre. 
Obviously the action of the Board, if it is effective, will 
raise the cost of production and thus neutralise the 
inducement to increase the arable area which is given 
by the advance in price. Whatever else the Board may 
do, therefore, it will not increase employment; the 
tendency will be the opposite. Another necessary result 
will be to render work and wages more precarious and 
uncertain for a great number of men past the prime of 
life. To some extent a Wages Board might counteract 
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this difficulty by: allowing different scales of remunera- 
tion for men whose physical fitness is impaired. But, if 
this is done, a new difficulty is created. An extremely 
skilful adjustment is needed if the cheap inefficients are 
not to supplant the dearer efficients. Wages Boards will 
also have to deal with piece-work. Rates of piece-work 
vary with different crops. They also vary with different 
districts, with individual farms in each district, and from 
day to day with the condition of the soil. To these com- 
plications must be added those which will necessarily arise 
from differentiating between the fit and the unfit. Ratesof — 
piece-work must be fixed by a high standard of efficiency. 
Below that standard a large number of men must fall; 
and, if they are not to be denied employment, elaborate 
scales of payment, proportioned to varying degrees of 
inefficiency, must be arranged. Where market-gardening 
extensively prevails, there will be, during certain seasons 
of the year, daily occupation for the Board, whose 
members will therefore have to be paid. It is doubtful 
whether the agricultural labourer will relish paying men 
of his own class to fix the rates of wages which he is 
himself to receive. It is certain that he will often think 
that he could have done better for himself. Friction, 
suspicion, and discontent, together with a considerable 
displacement of labour, and some deterioration in its 
conditions, will inevitably follow in the train of an 
attempt to fix wages by Act of Parliament and official 
interference. 

It will be argued that the Wages Board is only part 
of the new machinery, and that the creation of a Land 
Court will assist the Board in its task of raising wages. 
That is to say, farmers will know that, if the cost of 
production is increased by raising wages, the Land Court 
can, and probably will, proportionately reduce the rent 
arising from the land. Therefore farmers, having the 
pockets of landlords to draw on for their labour-bills, will 
be lavish with the wages of labourers whom it is their 
interest to conciliate. How far this argument will 
operate as an inducement to employers it is impossible 
to say. That it may have some weight in certain 
quarters is probable enough. But farmers, as a whole, 
will scarcely run the risk until they have made certain 
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of being recouped from rent-reductions for their addi- 
tional outlay. 

Looked at from an agricultural point of view, and 
regarding want of capital as one chief cause of the sick- 
ness of agriculture, the establishment of Land Courts at 
first sight seems to be no blessing, but an added curse. 
For the future, instead of the capital of both landlord 
and tenant being embarked in the industry, the supply 
of capital from the landlord will be cut off. How then 
will Land Courts provide the additional capital in men 
and money which is the crying need of agriculture? 
Security of tenure conferred by Land Courts will, it is 
promised, not only make good the new deficit which it 
causes, but convert the deficiency into a new and sub- 
stantial balance. Legal machinery generally succeeds 
better at subtraction than at addition. This new machine, 
therefore, seems to possess almost magical properties. 
Unfortunately no one can yet predict with any certainty 
its constitution and powers. We can only judge by 
analogy. Land Courts have been already established 
both in Ireland and Scotland. It is the latter precedent 
(Scottish Land Acts, 1886 and 1911) which will probably 
be followed. In other words, ‘fixity of tenure’ and ‘fair 
rents, but not ‘free sale,’ will be the essence of the new 
lease, guaranteed by the Land Courts, which is to pour 
fresh capital into our impoverished agriculture. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, crofters who had built 
cottages, and reduced land to cultivation mainly by their 
own capital, were liable to have their rents raised on the 
improvements which their own money had effected, or to 
be evicted from their holdings. To meet these grievances 
the Crofters Act of 1886 was passed. Applying only to 
crofts which did not exceed 301. in rental value, it 
established a Land Court of three members, empowered 
to fix and periodically to revise rents, determine claims 
for compensation, and, for certain specified objects, to 
sanction resumption of land by landlords, subject to such 
compensation as the Court might fix. The principle was 
subsequently extended in 1911 to the Lowlands of Scot- 
land, where agricultural conditions more closely resemble 
those of England than do those of the Highlands. It was 
at the same time extended to small holdings, where the 
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landlord himself has paid for the greater part of the 
buildings and other permanent improvements. Small 
holders of this class are called ‘statutory small tenants.’ 
It is their position which will probably be reproduced in 
the proposed land legislation. English tenant-farmers 
will be transformed into ‘ statutory tenants.’ 

Under the Scottish Land Act, 1911, the Court fixes 
and periodically revises the rent. So long as the rent 
is punctually paid, the land properly cultivated, the 
buildings maintained in repair, the statutory tenant 
cannot be disturbed. But he cannot sublet the holding 
or any part of it; and his bankruptcy voids the tenancy. 
As to what is proper cultivation, or what constitutes 
dilapidation, the decision of the Land Court is final, and 
there is no appeal. On the other hand, the owner of the 
land may resume possession, if he satisfies the Court that 
his purpose is reasonable, on payment of the compensation 
that they determine. His mining and sporting rights 
are preserved. The statutory tenant, in fact, would stand 
where tenant-farmers stand to-day on well-managed 
estates. But the personal relation with the landlord 
would be gone, as well as his financial assistance. 

Nor are these the only losses which tenant-farmers 
have to fear. It is common knowledge that something 
like half the land of England is rented at from 20 to 
25 per cent. below its economic value. A rise in rent is 
therefore a risk which many tenant-farmers will have to 
face. Another danger is this. To the political land- 
reformer, the large tenant-farmer is as much anathema as 
the landlord. One of the avowed objects of Land Courts 
is to facilitate the creation of small holdings. If the 
tribunal is satisfied that there is a demand for small 
holdings, and if, in the interest of sitting tenants, owners 
refuse to cut up farms, the Court may override that 
refusal, evict the farmer, and adapt the land for small 
tenancies with the help of public money. Thus with one 
breath the creation of Land Courts is advocated, because 
the fixity of tenure will encourage tenants to an additional 
expenditure of capital and energy; in the next breath 
the fixity of tenure is proved to be a delusion, because it 
may at any moment be overridden by the demand for 
the conversion of a farm into small holdings. Statutory 
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tenants are invited to sacrifice the landowners’ help, 
financial and otherwise, for a security of tenure which 
two-thirds of them already enjoy with the addition of 
that assistance; but, when they have made the sacrifice, 
and accepted Land Courts as their real landlords, they 
will find that they have only exposed themselves to a 
new insecurity, against which they have no possible 
means of protecting themselves. 

To agriculture generally, Land Courts mean a loss of 
capital; to some tenant-farmers a rise in rent; and to 
the whole class, not being small holders, an added 
insecurity. That the machinery may have been necessary, 
where, as in Ireland or the Highlands, the reclamation 
of the land and the erection of the buildings had been 
effected by the capital of the tenants, is admitted. Its 
success in encouraging the expenditure of small crofters, 
who depend for their livelihood on other resources 
besides the cultivation of the soil, is not disputed. But 
neither its necessity nor its success has yet been estab- 
lished in the case of statutory small tenants, who occupy 
land which has been prepared for cultivation and equipped 
with buildings by the money of the landlord. In the 
ease of larger tenant-farmers, two-thirds of whom 
already enjoy more real security of tenure than Land 
Courts will give them, and command financial assistance 
of which Land Courts will deprive them, the experiment 
is entirely new, and, from a farming point of view, 
unjustifiable. The real objects in view are political and 
social, not agricultural. 

Much stress is laid at the present day on the monopoly 
of power which landed property confers on its owner, on 
the social amenities of landed estates, and on the fictitious 
value which their possession gives to land. These are 
points which will doubtless be urged with exaggerated 
passion during the coming campaign, and illustrated by 
lurid examples from the secret enquiry to which we have 
already referred. It is to be hoped, though previous 
experience scarcely warrants the expectation, that the 
chief spokesman will remember his recent advice to the 
Brecknockshire school-children : 

‘If anything is worth quoting at all, it is worth quoting 
correctly, and I am sure it applies to God’s Word. Let it be 
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one of your mottoes in life not to be slipshod in anything, 
but to cultivate exactness even in details.’ 
Optimists may be able to believe that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will guide his statements by his own 
advice. But it seems equally likely that, during the 
coming campaign, these features in the ownership of 
land will be distorted beyond all recognition. The urban 
public will be offered high-coloured pictures of rural life 
to-day, such as Mirabeau might have painted of feudal 
France before the Revolution if his material had been 
supplied to him by a secret enquiry. Yet the true fact 
is that the so-called social amenities of landed property 
are fast dying away. They are not now comparable 
with the advantages which the money of a successful 
man of business can command. Acres no longer confer 
social position or local influence. Landed estates cease 
to change hands as a whole. They are broken up and 
sold in parts. A farm of three hundred acres enjoys no 
social amenity which can artificially inflate a price that 
is calculated at so many years’ purchase of the net annual 
value. It enjoys no monopoly beyond that which is 
required for the successful cultivation of crops. No such 
costly engine as a Land Court is required to destroy the 
few vestiges which may remain of almost extinct con- 
ditions. The rare abuses of the existing system can be 
safely left to time, to the boycott of ill-managed estates 
by tenant-farmers, and to the progress of public opinion. 
If need be, they can be met by special legislation. 
Preached to farmers as a remedy for agricultural 
sickness, and to politicians and social reformers as a 
scourge for the backs of the landed aristocracy, Land 
Courts will be offered to the Land Values, Single Tax, 
and Land Nationalisation groups as exactly the weapon 
which they need. So it is. Indeed, the instrument is 
so inappropriate to the first object, and so admirably 
adapted to the last two, that its real purpose seems to 
stand revealed. If rents are to be fixed and periodically 
revised by a Land Court, that tribunal can effectively 
prevent landowners from passing on to their tenants a 
single penny of their increased rates and taxes. Estab- 
lish Land Courts, and the gradual or rapid appropriation 
of rent by the State is simple. 
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In the first stage, use will be made of the valuation 
now in progress. Onthat subject much might be written. 
Here, however, it is enough to notice that the original 
object was to discover the prairie value of the land—the 
inherent indestructible properties of the soil—which, it 
was contended, could not be the subject of private 
ownership, and might, therefore, with justice be appro- 
priated by the State as the property of the nation. The 
three elements of this natural value would be the quality 
of the soil, its accessibility, and its proximity to water. 
Estimated on this principle, the average annual value of 
the cultivated area of Great Britain, neglecting Tithe, 
Land Tax, and Fee Farm Rents, would probably work 
out at something considerably under ten million pounds 
a year. If the whole of this were claimed by the 
State, it would not go far to meet the annual charge 
of rates, to say nothing of the taxes. Some different 
method had to be devised which gave more satisfactory 
results. Prairie value was thrown over; and the valua- 
tion now in progress claims to include the lion’s share of 
man-made values as the datum line of its financial inno- 
vations, and the basis of the new methods of rating and 


taxation of capital. As no intelligible principle has been 
followed in the process, the valuation itself affords no 
permanent barrier against the larger demands of the 


future. 


This forecast of the Radical programme of land 
reform is necessarily conjectural. Up to the time of 
writing the secret has been well kept. But we may 
be reasonably certain that the land question will be 
primarily approached from the social and political stand- 
point, and only secondarily from that of agriculture. It 
will, that is to say, address itself to the destruction of the 
existing fabric of rural society as a first step towards the 
increased productiveness of the soil and its maintenance 
of a larger population. In the vague language of the 
day, the Radical object is to ‘strike off the fetters of 
feudalism,’ and to rivet on the land the shackles of 
State officialism. In more definite words, it is to deprive 
landowners of effective control over the management of 
their properties and of the incomes which they yield, and 
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to entrust it to a salaried staff of officials who will 
administer both property and income for the supposed 
benefit of the community, urban as well as rural. The 
immediate effect of the creation of Land Courts will be 
to render land estates unsaleable as a whole by their 
present owners. No one would buy a precarious rent- 
charge. Nominally, rights of property will be respected, 
and only the fictitious values of social amenities elimin- 
ated. In this way the new machinery will be commended 
to those half-hearted Radicals who still shrink from 
avowed confiscation by Act of Parliament. But the real 
result will be to hand over landowners like sheep to the 
shearer, bound and helpless. 

The Unionist policy will, it is to be hoped, be more 
moderate, and framed from a different stand-point. It 
will aim at utilising to the full all the existing resources 
of agriculture, instead of cutting off one of the most im- 
portant in the hope of creating some indefinite substitute. 
It will direct its attention first to the symptoms of sick- 
ness in the agricultural industry, in order that, by curing 
them, it may increase the output of the soil and enable 
the land to maintain in greater comfort a larger number 
of people. No Unionist can venture to predict with 
confidence the future of farming, since, of all industries, 
it is the most uncertain and the most dependent on forces 
beyond human control. Still less can he promise that 
any social and political innovations will certainly create 
for rural life not only a new heaven but a new earth. 
Whatever changes he introduces must be tentative and 
experimental. Agriculturists are among the poorest 
classes in the community, and it is the very poor whom 
mistakes hit the hardest. It is because the Unionist 
knows most on the subject that he can promise the least. 
His programme ought to be, and, it is hoped, will be, 
humdrum and featureless, as compared with the more 
eventful bill of fare proposed in the Radical prospectus. 
There are still people who would rather travel a long 
journey on a coach-wheel than on a St Catherine’s 
wheel. 

It is doubtful whether wheat prices will ever again fall 
to their former low level. The United States, instead of 
supplying us with wheat, are on the eve of competing 
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with us as purchasers of the surplus supply which foreign 
countries put on the world’s markets. There are similar 
signs that beef will not be further reduced in price. 
Great Britain cannot, therefore, afford to discontinue 
growing as much corn and meat as she can at home. A 
farm of between 150 and 300 acres is still the most 
effective factory of corn as well as of beef and mutton. 
Radical spokesmen, while advocating the application of 
commercial methods to agriculture, aim at breaking up 
the agricultural factories, which are organised on the 
same lines as commercial enterprises, into a number of 
domestic businesses disciplined by State officials. While 
urban traders combine for more effective development, 
Radical reformers seek to compel agriculturists to 
decentralise. Politically and socially, the step may be 
advantageous; but agriculturally, so far as the staple 
products of farming are concerned, it, is a retrogression. 
Without large farms, which include land of poor, fair and 
good quality, and so average the whole, much of the poor 
soil of the country would fall out of cultivation, especially 
where ready means of transport are not available. The 
point is important in any estimate of the cost of the land 
policy of the Unionists. It effectively proves that they 
contemplate no colossal and extravagant change. No 
scheme for the universal substitution of owners for 
occupiers is put forward; no comparison is possible with 
the policy adopted in Ireland ; no large demands will be 
made on the public purse. 

Unionists therefore recognise that farms of the size 
usually occupied by tenant-farmers are indispensable, 
and in the future likely to become more indispensable, to 
British agriculture, as the most efficient agencies for the 
cultivation of varying qualities of soil and for the whole- 
sale production of bread and meat. But they also 
recognise that farmers of this type extract less from the 
soil thanthey ought. Prices are favourable. Why, then, 
is the land not worked to its fullest capacity ? 

The answer is that, so far as agricultural land is at the 
present moment undeveloped or not fully worked, this is 
mainly due to the state of anxiety, uncertainty, and 
sense of insecurity, which the present Government has 
created. Ask where you will among those whose daily 
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business is agriculture, in any of its various branches, 
and that is the answer which would be given. If the 
3,500,000 acres, which have been laid down to grass in 
days of unremunerative prices, were again brought under 
the plough, the yield of corn, the demand for labour, and 
the amount of wages paid per acre would be increased. 
At the prices which now prevail and seem likely to con- 
tinue, this addition to the arable area might be profitably 
made, if a halt were definitely called in the process of 
increasing the fiscal burden on agricultural] land, and if 
landlords and tenants were relieved from the dread that 
their capital would in one form or another be appro- 
priated by the State. It is the labourers who suffer most 
from this attitude of the Government. Were the plough 
once more driven through thousands of acres of poor 
grass-land, wages would necessarily rise, not only per 
acre, but for individuals. The scarcity of labour would 
make itself felt. When two farmers compete for one 
man, the man is, in his bargainings for pay, the real 
master. And the employers could afford the extra wage ; 
for the profits of average corn-land, so long as prices are 
remunerative, exceed those of all but the best and most 
favourably situated grass. Such arise of wages, produced 
by the natural laws of supply and demand, would reach 
the ordinary labourer, who most needs it, more generally 
and more certainly than any rise artificially created by 
the operations of Wage Boards. 

Here, then, is the first point in the Unionist policy— 
the restoration of confidence. The party is already 
pledged to oppose any further increase in the fiscal 
burdens on land. But complete confidence can only be 
re-established by the definite assertion of principles. It 
will only increase the alarm, if Unionists, in the vain hope 
of outbidding their opponents in indefinite promises, 
break up the unity of the party by coquetting with the 
socialistic tendencies of the day. 

But there is one form of insecurity against which 
tenant-farmers need protection; and it is part of the 
Unionist policy to give it. When farms are offered for 
sale, tenant-farmers are faced with a choice of two evils. 
They must either quit or buy. Where a farmer wishes 
to buy his holding, Unionists propose that the State 

282 
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should advance the whole of the purchase money on 4 
reducible mortgage, the loan being paid off in annual in- 
stalments. No deposit will be asked for. The purchaser 
keeps his capital intact and free for employment in the 
land. The land is the security for theloan. Till the last 
annual instalment is paid, the State retains its mortgage. 
The risk of loss is infinitesimal ; and, after the first two 
annual instalments have been paid, it becomes altogether 
negligible. An ordinary mortgage, where the loan 
remains the same throughout the whole term, may be 
endangered by a fall in capital values; but, in the case 
of a reducible mortgage, the loan undergoes a reduction 
every year. The action of the Sinking Fund safeguards 
the capital of the loan. And, while the State is thus 
secured, the purchaser obtains two great advantages 
which practically he can only obtain by the aid of the 
State. He borrows ata lower rate of interest than any 
private lender can afford, and he repays the loan by in- 
stalments—a method of payment which no private vendor 
could as a matter of business accept. Yet, for these two 
advantages, he makes the same annual payment which 
he would pay as a tenant by way of rent. A concrete 
example will illustrate the point. 

A farm of 100 acres, fully equipped with the necessary 
buildings, is worth ll. an acre. There are also payable 4. 
of tithe, 2/. land tax, and 14/. repairs. The gross annual 
payment is 120/. and the net annual value is 100/. The 
land is for sale, and the tenant wishes to buy. The State 
lends him the necessary purchase money at 3} per cent, and 
in addition requires annual payments to a Sinking Fund 
which repay the principal within a period of years. In 
all cases the interest is the same; but, if the occupier 
wishes to pay no more than the rent which he at present 
pays, the payment to the Sinking Fund will vary with the 
purchase price, and the period over which repayment is 
spread will be shorter or longer. Suppose that the land 
fetches twenty years’ purchase of the 1001. which is the net. 
annual value. The price paid is 20001. The State lends 
the money at 34 per cent.=70l. The occupier pays to the 
Sinking Fund 1} per cent.=30/. In 35 years he has paid 
off the whole loan, and is complete owner. If the land 
fetches 22 years’ purchase, then the State advances 22001.,. | 
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the interest on which is 77/. The occupier pays 1°10 per 
cent. to the Sinking Fund, pays off the loan, and becomes 
owner in 42 years. If the land fetches 25 years’ purchase, 
or 2500/., the occupier pays ‘50 per cent. to the Sinking 
Fund, and becomes owner in 60 years. If the occupier, at 
any time during the process of repayment, decided to 
repay the whole remainder of the loan or to reduce the 
total still outstanding by payment of a capital sum, the 
transaction could be arranged on actuarial terms. It is 
on this system of reducible mortgage that the Duke of 
Bedford has sold land for small holdings. But one 
feature in those lettings is worthy of notice. The small 
holders were offered their choice between repayment by 
a fixed annual sum, as in the concrete example given 
above, or by annual instalments. The latter, though 
slightly higher at the beginning of the term, are reduced 
very rapidly after half the payments have been made, 
and during the last two or three years amount to a few 
shillings only. In spite of the high initial payments the 
holders preferred the annual instalment system. It 
obviously affords the best security for any public body 
which advances public money. On the other hand, the 
Dutch system, successfully applied in forming small 
holdings in Sweden, has the undoubted merit of helping 
occupiers in early years by making the initial instalments 
light and increasing them as the small holder becomes 
firmly established. 

One substantial grievance of tenant-farmers remains. 
In case of a sale their high farming tells against them. 
If a sitting tenant has improved his farm by a continuous 
course of good husbandry, the selling price is raised, and 
as a purchaser he is penalised. ~His next-door neighbour, 
by underfarming his land, buys a cheap bargain. The 
case rarely occurs; and it is difficult to frame any clause 
which will meet the point equitably. But, in order to 
complete the security of the tenant-farmer, the point 
demands the serious attention of Unionist land-reformers. ° 
If farmers regain their confidence, are protected from 
the risk of heavier financial burdens, and are safeguarded 
against sales of their farms in the manner proposed, 
every circumstance is favourable to a considerable revival 
of the industry, an extended breadth of arable cultivation, 
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an increased output of corn and meat, more agricultural 
employment and higher wages. The change which is 
proposed by the Unionists is slight; it disturbs no 
interests, violates no principles, confiscates no property, 
encourages the old virtues of self-reliance and indepen- 
dence. Yet it goes far towards the cure of some of the 
unhealthy symptoms of agriculture. Is it prudent to 
adopt, in the place of a simple and effective remedy, the 
dangerous surgical operation proposed by the Radical 
Land Courts, which will certainly kill one of the 
agricultural classes without any certainty of curing the 
others ? 

For the reasons given, farms of the size usually occu- 
pied by tenant-farmers must, for many years to come, 
preponderate in this country. But, in some kinds of 
produce, where land and situation are suitable, the agri- 
cultural output might be increased by the intensive 
labour which small holders bring to bear upon the soil; 
and a large admixture of such occupations is, therefore, 
not only socially but economically advantageous. In 
suitable localities, the extension of small holdings—by 
which is meant occupations not exceeding 50 acres in 
extent or 50/. in annual value, which are cultivated by the 
holders as the main business of their lives—is one of the 
main planks in the Unionist land platform. Radical land- 
reformers, taking perhaps an urban view of the subject, 
seem to think that the establishment of such small 
holdings is everywhere possible, and that they are there- 
fore a panacea for agricultural and social evils. But 
countrymen have learned from bitter experience that 
occupations of this kind are not universally profitable. 
Agricultural labourers would not look at a heavy clay 
holding, four miles from the nearest station, if they were 
expected to extract from it their only livelihood. 

With this difference between the two parties, both 
advocate the extension of small holdings. But, while 
Unionists desire to create occupying ownerships, Radicals 
have adopted the principle of occupying tenancies under 
public bodies. Both parties contemplate the use of 
public money for their establishment. But, while 
Radicals advance money to the County Council for the 
purchase of land to be adapted for small holdings, 
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Unionists propose to make the advance to the small 
holders themselves. Both parties agree that the loan 
should be paid off by annual instalments spread over a 
term of years. But Radicals charge the instalments in 
the rent, so that the tenants buy the land for the County 
Council. Unionists, on the other hand, include the 
instalments in the small holder’s annual payments, so 
that, when the loan is paid off, he is himself the absolute 
owner of the occupation. 

A concrete example will illustrate the actual working 
of the two principles. It will be noticed that, under the 
Radical plan, the County Council charges a higher rent 
per acre than the net annual value, and that the tenant by 
extinguishing the debt buys the land not for himself but 
for the Council. Under the Unionist plan, the holder, 
making the same or a slightly smaller payment, buys the 
land for himself. 

An estate in a market garden district is bought by a 
County Council, and adapted for small holdings, at a 
total expenditure of 18,0007. The whole sum is advanced 
by the State at 34 per cent., repayable in annual instal- 
ments. The example need not be complicated by detail- - 
ing the varying periods at which portions of the loan 
raised for buildings or for road-making are to be repaid. 
The whole loan is to be extinguished in 80 years. The 
interest comes to 6301. a year, and the annual instalments 
to 1127. The two payments together amount to 742). 
How does the County Council find the money? It 
charges it in rent to the small tenants. But there are 
other items included in the rent. There is 210]. a year 
for management expenses, and for the margin against 
possible loss which the Council is bound to allow for the 
protection of the rate-payers. There is 80/1. for repairs, 
insurance and contingencies. There is also a tithe of 301. 
a year which is charged to the tenants proportionately. 
The total rent is 1062/. a year, nearly three-quarters of 
which consists of interest and instalments of principal. 
At the end of 80 years, the loans are extinguished. The 
County Council, by the payments of its tenants, becomes 
the absolute owner of the land; and the tenants remain 
what they were when they began—rent-paying occu- 
piers. They get neither the land they have bought, nor 
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the money they have paid. The County Council keeps 
both. How are the tenants better off than before ? 

Assuming the same facts, it is easy to show the work- 
ing of the Unionist plan. The State advances the 18,0001. 
in its proper proportions to the individual holders, with- 
out any deposit, each man paying the interest on his share 
of the loan at 3} per cent. and annual instalments at the 
rate of 14 per cent. The annual payment for interest 
and repayment of principal is therefore 9001. a year. 
Adding the tithe (30/.) and 801. for repairs, insurance and 
contingencies, the total annual payment is 1010/., or 
slightly less than the rent of 10621. charged by the County 
Council. But in 35 years the loan will have been ex- 
tinguished, and the men will have bought the land for 
themselves. A man who was 30 years of age when he 
entered on the occupation has uncharged ownership in 
sight. He pays the money, but he keeps the land. 

The superior fairness of the Unionist plan and the 
superior advantages offered to the holder are obvious. 
Nor has he to wait thirty-five years for its benefits to 
begin. On the day when the State loan is effected, the 
man is owner, subject to the payment of the interest and 
instalments. If the holder was offered ownership at the 
end of a long period of years which he might never live 
to see, and was told of the value of the transaction to his 
posterity, he might reply with rustic shrewdness: ‘ Pos- 
terity has done nothing for me; why should I do any- 
thing for posterity?’ The advantages begin at once. 
He cannot receive a notice to quit; he cannot have the 
rent raised on his improvements; every turn of his spade 
brings him nearer to uncharged ownership. If he stays on 
the land, it grows more valuable every year, to him, not 
to the County Council. He can sell the land if he likes, 
and the measure of its value to him is the number of in- 
stalments which he has paid. He can leave it by will, or 
exercise any other right of ownership, except that of mort- 
gaging. It is his insurance, his savings bank, his burial 
fund, his provision for his wife and family, his annual 
investment at compound interest. 

This, then, is the Unionist plan for the extension of 
Small Holdings. It is not intended entirely to supplant 
occupying tenancies, But, wherever the purchase price 
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of land by the County Council makes the transaction 
feasible, the plan would be at once applied to all holdings 
already created under the Small Holdings Act. In other 
words, the existing tenants of County Council land would 
be converted into occupying owners, and the annual in- 
stalments which they have paid by way of rent would be 
credited to their account in repayment of their loans. 
Given two men of similar character, owners will get 
more value out of land than tenants; and the Unionist 
plan not only promises a larger output from the land but 
redresses a real injustice. 


So far the Unionist policy has been outlined only in 
respect to tenant-farmers, and to occupying owners who 
are prepared to make the cultivation of their freeholds 
the main business of their lives. But, though increased 
production will indirectly provide more employment and 
better wages, no direct improvement has been suggested 
for the condition of ordinary agricultural labourers, who 
form the majority of the rural population. 

A country village at the present day affords scarcely 
any opportunity to its inhabitants of bettering their 
position. Men have no openings, no chance of trying 
their fortunes. Existence becomes listless, monotonous, 
narrow. Something must be done to bring new hopes, 
new interests, new prospects into village life, if young, 
energetic and vigorous men are to be attracted to the 
cultivation of the soil. Experience shows that higher 
wages are not attraction enough. It is, without any 
exaggeration, probably true that a Saturday half-holiday 
would be a greater inducement to stay on the land than 
an extra ls. 6d.a week. The rural exodus is as great 
where wages are high as where they are low. Some 
other change is needed. The reconstruction of village 
life must be taken in hand by the Unionists. The 
labourer to-day owns practically nothing. His livelihood 
itself is precarious. He holds not only his employment 
and wages, but his home, at a week’s notice from his 
employer. He is not in a position to drive a bargain; 
and his helplessness and hopelessness are too often 
reflected in the quality of his work. Give him the chance 
of owning something, and something which appeals to his 
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sentiment, and he will become morally as well as 
physically a stronger man. He will stand more firmly 
on his feet. Whatever station men occupy in life, they 
cherish some affection for the place where they began 
their married life and where their children were born, 
and some wish to end their days under the same roof 
among friendly faces. The Unionist policy will, it is 
hoped, consider this feeling, which is peculiarly strong 
among country folk, and, in using State credit for the 
purpose of rural housing, will apply the same principle 
which has been already explained with regard to 
occupying ownerships. Public money is to be advanced, 
as Unionists suggest, at cheap rates to build cheap 
cottages with garden ground of twenty poles attached. 
According to the Radical plan, the money would be 
advanced to public bodies, and repaid by annual instal- 
ments, charged, together with the interest, in rent to the 
occupier. The same injustice would be done to the 
tenant of the cottage as is now inflicted, under the Small 
Holdings Act, on tenants of County Council land. He 
will buy the cottage for the public body, not for himself. 
At the expiration of the term, he will get neither his 
money nor his home. He will only be the tenant, never 
the owner. With reasonable care and safeguards the 
money might, by the Unionist plan, be advanced direct 
to the occupier as owner; and he would own his cottage 
and garden on the same principle and with the same 
limitations as the occupier of the small holding. No boon 
would be more valued by agricultural labourers and 
their wives. None would give such general encourage- 
ment and opportunity to thrift. None would add more to 
their self-respect, dignity and independence. In the care 
of a home there is indisputably a magic in property. 
Ownership of cottages and gardens is the lowest rung 
in the agricultural ladder. It is within the reach of all. 
The mistake has often been made of putting the first 
rung too high for the class whom it is desired to help. 
The second step upwards would be the provision, in 
positions conveniently close to the village, of allotments, 
small occupations, and, whenever possible, common cow 
or horse pastures.. Here, too, the principle of a State 
loan at 34 per cent., repayable by annual instalments, 
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would be adopted. The land would be purchased and 
held either by groups of individuals or by some public 
body on behalf of the village. If the latter, the annual 
instalments would be spread over a longer period of years, 
because one generation cannot be fairly burdened with 
the purchase of public land for the benefit of another. 
No village exactly resembles another in its requirements ; 
each has its special wants. But by these and similar 
means a career and a prospect of advancement would 
be opened out to labourers. By them the opportunity 
would be afforded to villagers of supplementing their 
earnings, and, in favourable circumstances, of saving the 
capital required for the purchase of a cow or for the 
occupation of larger areas. By them also would be met 
the need for a supply of milk, often more difficult to 
procure in country districts than in towns, and yet 
invaluable for the health of children. By them, finally, 
young people might gain in the early years that love 
and knowledge of country pursuits without which they 
wander aimlessly into town. 

It is hoped that Unionists will recognise the necessity 
of thus making the land of more general use to the 
community, and will include in their land policy measures 
for reconstructing the life of villages on these lines. It 
is a matter which vitally concerns, not only agricultural 
prosperity, but national efficiency. Owners and tenants 
of land in the immediate neighbourhood of villages will be 
called upon to make sacrifices. But, so long as private 
property is only interfered with in the public interest, 
and adequate compensation is given for the surrender of 
rights, no owner can reasonably complain. If land is to 
be bought for the benefit of the village, the Parish 
Council, set in motion by the Parish Meeting, suggests 
itself as the appropriate body to raise loans for its 
acquisition, for the administration of allotments and 
small occupations, and for the regulation of commons. 
It may be objected that Parish Councils already possess 
powers which they refuse to use, and that, by the neglect 
of their opportunities, they count for nothing in rural 
life. But, with larger and more real powers, vitally 
affecting the material interests of the villagers, they 
may, and probably would, rise to their position and 
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responsibilities. The experiment deserves a trial. If 
Parish Councils did rise to their new and important 
duties, the gain to the rural community would be 
immense. The management of their own landed property 
is one of the best educations that could be offered to the 
villagers. 

Framed on these lines, the Unionist land policy would 
embrace all classes of the rural community. Agricultural 
labourers, owning their own cottages and gardens, and 
enjoying rights of pasture common, would have before 
them new hopes and new interests. Men, who are already 
more favourably circumstanced, would find, as occupying 
owners of small holdings, progressive opportunities of 
advancement. Farmers, secure of their position, whether 
as tenants or as owners, would dare to stretch them- 
selves to the full extent. Landowners, regaining confi- 
dence in their investment, would again embark capital in 
the common venture of farming. The need of agriculture 
for more men and more money would be satisfied. The 
land would yield more produce and support a larger and 
more contented population. In this revival, improved 
methods of rural education, credit banks, and co-operation . 


—especially that form which takes the shape of farm 
villages and is so ably described by Mr Tollemache—would 
play their part with the financial aid of the State and 
the hearty support of the Unionist party. 
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tion of mathematics to political 
economy, 412. 


Social Reform, Heredity and 
Environment in Regard to, 364. 
See Heredity. 


Somerville, Miss E., and Miss V. 
Martin, their literary partnership, 
30—‘ An Irish Cousin,’ 31—‘Na- 
both’s Vineyard,’ 32—‘The Real 
Charlotte,’ 32-37— ‘The Silver 
Fox,’ 37—‘ Some Experiences of an 
Irish R.M.,’ 37-42. 


Sweden, export of timber, 448. 


Sweden, Queen Christina of, 62—her 
interest in science, 63—reception 
of Descartes, ib.—training, 64. 


T. 


Tagore, Rabindranath, 167. See Ben- 

gali, 
Tannery, Paul, ‘(£uvres de Des- 
cartes,’ 49, 
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Taxes, direct and indirect, revenue 
from, 317. 


Tayler, Dr J. L., ‘The Nature of 
Woman,’ 148 ef seq. 


Taylor, Sedley, his views on the 
system of profit-sharing, 510. 


Tchekhof, his play ‘Cherry Orchard,’ 
89, 1083—‘ The Seagull,’ 103. 


Technique, The Need for a New, 
and Dramatic Construction, 80. 
See Dramatic. 


Temple, Sir Richard, ‘The Diaries 
| Streynsham Master,’ edited by, 
9. 


Thevet, André, ‘Singularitez de la 
France Antarctique,’ 131-135—his 
love of travel, 131—‘ Cosmographie 
du Levant,’ ib.—on the use of 
tobacco, 133-135—‘ Cosmographie 
Universelle,’ 136—on the medicinal 
properties, 7b. 


Thomas, Mr, ‘Sex and Society,’ ex- 
tract from, 157, 160. 


Thomson, Sir J. J., ‘The Conduction 
of Electricity through Gases,’ 122. 


Timber, amount imported into Eng- 
land, 443—softwoods and _ hard- 
woods, 444—consumption, 463. 


Tobacco, The Early History of, 
125—Columbus’ first sight of the 
plant, 125-127—the Indians’ habit 
of smoking, 128-130—J. Cartier, 130 
—A, Thevet, 131—his ‘ Singularitez 
de la France Antarctique,’ 131-135 
—process of ‘curing’ and ‘fer- 
mentation,’ 134—introduction into 
France and Italy, 135—medicinal 
properties of the herb, 136, 141— 
works on, 137-139—narcotic pro- 
perties, 139 — introduction into 
England, 140—use as a disinfec- 
tant, 14l1—amongst native races, 
142, 


Tollemache, Bevil, ‘The Occupying 
Ownership of Land,’ 614. 


Trade, Board of, Report on Profit- 
Sharing and Labour Co-partner- 
ship, 509. 


Trade-unionism, principles of, 522. 
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Tredgold, A. F., ‘Heredity and En- 
vironment in Regard to Social 
Reform,’ 364, 


Troubadours: Their Sorts and 
Conditions, 426—the song of 
Count Guillaume, 1b.—Gaubertz de 
Poicebot, 427—Piere de Maensae, 
429—Sordello, ib.—their different 
ranks, 480—Savaric de Mauleon, 
432—Vicomte of St Antoni, ib.— 
pastoral of Joios of Tolosa, 433— 
song of Count of Foix, 1b.—poetry 
of Provence, 434—revival of the 
Pastorela, 485—love and its affects, 
436—satire, ib.—poems of Piere 
Cardinal, 436-440, 


Turkey, result of the disappearance, 
279, 282—loss of power and pres- 
tige, 280—fatalism of the Otto- 
man, 281, 


U. 


Unionist party, their proposed land 
reform, 603-614. 


United States, result of higher edu- 
cation on women, 152—consump- 
tion of timber, 449—average annual 
cut and growth, 7b.—amount ex- 
ported, 450—strength of the navy, 
497, 507. 


University education, essentials, 204. 


V. 


Vagaries of Recent Political Eco- 
nomy, The, 406. See Political. 


Victoria, Queen, ber visit to Lady 
Shelley, 482. 


W. 


W. W., ‘Some Impressions of George 
Wyndhan,’ 291, 


Wages Boards, proposed creation, 
595- 


Weismann, August, his views on the 
effect of environment on the germ- 
plasm, 365, 
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Wellington, Duke of, his plan of 
defence for Portugal, 9, 14—opera- 
tions, 13—sonnet on, 466—his posi- 
tion and sphere, 1b.—appreciation 
of the value of a gentleman, 467— 
relations with women, 472—friend- 
ship with Lady Shelley, 472, 474, 
481—character of his wife, 473— 
first meeting with Lady Shelley, 
474—- exploits in the shooting-field, 
479. See Peninsular War. 


Whetham, W.C. D., ‘ The Individual 
Atom,’ 104. 


Whole-World Needs of the Navy, 
The, 493. See Navy. 


Wicksteed, Philip H., ‘Common 
Sense of Political Economy,’ 412- 
415—‘Alphabet of Economic 
Science,’ 413. 


William II, Germany under, 556 - 
—influence of his rule, 557—posi- 
tion of Germany on his accession, 
560—his relations with Bismarck, 
561—character of his administra- 
tion, ib.—his power controlled by 
the system of checks on absolutism, 
562—his personality, 564—charac- 
teristics, 565—historic tendency of 
mind, 566—loyalty to the constitu- 
tion, 567—intellectual tastes, ib.— 
sympathies with England, 576—his 
naval policy, 578. 


Wilson, C. R., ‘The Early Annals of 
the English in Bengal,’ 338. 


Wilson, C. T. R., his method of 
following the track of individual 
particles, 121-123. 


Windham and Shelburne, 384— 
their biographies, 385-388—Wind- 
ham’s career, 389—his inconsisten- 
cies, 390—problem of his failure, 
391—analysis of his character, 396- 
398—changes in his political views, 
399, 400—Secretary of War under 
Pitt, ib.—criticism of his colleagues, 
400—independence, 401—influence 
of Burke, 402—views on economic 
reform, ib.—want of achievement, 
405. 


Wyndham, George: Some Im- 
pressions by a Friend, 291—his 
true title of greatness, 1.—Under- 
Secretary to the War Office, 292— 
Chief Secretary in Ireland, 293— 
his Land Purchase Act, 293-295— 
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failure of his Devolution scheme, 
295—views on Home Rule, ib.— 
tragedy of his public life, 296— 
imaginative and intellectual per- 
ception, 298—grasp of detail, ib.— 
style of his conversation, 299—fine 
sense of words, 300— ‘chiselled 
sentences,’ <+.—his speech on the 
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war of 1900, 301-303—thorough- 
ness, 303—his combined gifts, 304 
—extracts from his letters, 305-309 
—interest in religion, 309—devo- 
tion to Ireland, 310—loyalty to 
friends, 311—sufferings in public 
defeats, ib.—lines on ‘ Illumina- 
tion,’ 312. 
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of Dudley Carleton and Peter Paul Rubens. By the Author of “A Life 
of Sir Kenelm Digby,” &c. 8vo. [On October 20. 


MILTON’S ASTRONOMY. By Tuomas N. Orcuarp, M.D., 


Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society. 8vo. 7s.6d.net.. [Jn October. 


CLIO, A MUSE, and other Essays, Literary and Pedes- 

trian. By G,M.TRevetyan, With Map. €vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

[In November. 

CONTENTS.—Clio, a Muse—Walking—George Meredith—Poetry and Rebellion— 

Poor Muggleton and the Classics—John Woolman the Quaker—The Middle 
Marches—If Napoleon had won the Battle of Waterloo. 


LOVE TRIUMPHANT, and other Poems. By R. Gore. 
Barnes, Author of ‘Out of the Blue,” &. Fcap. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 
[On October 20. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Messrs. Longmans 8 Co.'s New List. 
THE CHURCH IN ROME IN THE FIRST CENTURY. 


By the Rev. Gzoraz Epmunpson, M.A., formerly Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [On October 20. 


CHURCHES IN THE MODERN STATE. By the Rev. 
JoHN Nevitte Fiaais, Litt.D., Priest of the Community of the 
Resurrection. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [In October. 


EIGHTH AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. IN ONE VOLUME, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF MANDELL CREIGHTON, 
D.D. Oxon and Camb., sometime Bishop of London. By his Wire. 
With Frontispiece. 8vo. 6s. net. (In October. 


HENRY BODLEY BROMBY, Hon. Canon of Bristol 
Cathedral and Vicar of All Saints’, Clifton; sometime Dean of 
Hobart, Tasmania. A Memoir. By the Rev. J. H. B. Macr, M.A. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [ Ready. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH THEOLOGY IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY (1800-1860). By the Rev. VERNON 
F. Storr, M.A., Canon of Winchester, formerly Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [In October. 


NON-COMMUNICATING ATTENDANCE. By the Rev. 
W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D., Editor of the ‘English Church Review.’ 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. (In October. 


THE RELIGIOUS INSTINCT. By TuomasJ. Harpy, M.A., 
Author of ‘The Gospel of Pain.’ Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [In October. 
CONTENTS: The Cry of the Hour—The Religious Instinct—The Interpretation 
of Instinet—Response—Personality and Miracle—Estrangement—Reconciliation— 
The Paradox of Christian History—Institutional Religion—Wanted, a Venture of 
Faith—Appendix. 

VIA VERITATIS: Notes for Daily Bible Reading. Edited 
by the Rev. W. B. Trevetyan, M.A., Warden of Liddon House, and the 
Rev. J. E. Dawson, M.A., Rector of Chislehurst. With a Preface on the 
Devotional use of the Bible by the Right Rev. Cuartes Gore, D.D., 
Bishop of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. {In October. 


THE WORLD'S REDEMPTION. ByC.E. Ror. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. [In the press. 
This may be described as a serious attempt to set forth some of the fundamental articles 

of the Christian Creed in relation to modern scientific thought, the main idea being the inadequacy 

of the current conceptions of omnipotence and omniscience and the complete suficiency of the 
belief that God is Love. 

A POINT OF VIEW: Addresses delivered in London and 
Manchester. By the Rev. A. C. Bouquet, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
Trinity College, and Lady Kay Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


JEWISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE UNDER 
THE MACCABEES AND HEROD. By the Rev. B. H. Atrorp, M.A., 
late Vicar of St. Luke’s, Nutford Place, London. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

[ Ready. 


OLD TESTAMENT LEGENDS: being Stories out of 
some of the Less-known Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament. 
By M. R. James, Litt.D., Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. With 
10 Illustrations by H. J. Forp. Large crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s New List. 


Popular Edition of Mr. ‘Lecky’ s Works. 


Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net each volume. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 7 Vols. [Ready, 
HISTORY OF IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 5 Vols. Vols. I. and II. on October 15; Vols. III., IV., 


Y., on November 1. 


MAP OF LIFE. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 

November 15. 

The following Volumes of Mr. Lecky's Works are already published in the Popular Edition. 
Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland: Flood—Grattan—O’Connell. 2 Vols. 5s. net. 
History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe. 2s. 6d. net. 
History of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne. 2s. 6d. net. 

REVISED AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
SAMPLERS AND TAPESTRY EMBROIDERIES. 

By Marcus B. Hursu, LL.B. Also “THE STITCHERY OF THE 

SAME,” by Mrs. Hzap; and ‘‘ FOREIGN SAMPLERS,” by Mrs. C. J. 

Loneman, With 24 Reproductions in Colour and other Illustrations in 

Monochrome. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. [Nearly Ready. 
THE MAKING OF THE AUSTRALIAN COMMON- 

WEALTH (1889-1900). A Stage inthe Growth of the Empire. By 

the Hon. B. R. Wisr, formerly Attorney-General of New South Wales. 

8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


1 Vol.—On November 15. 


2 Vols. 5s. net.—On 


CARDUCCI: a Selection of his Poems, with Verse Trans- 


lations, Notes, and Three Introductory Essays. By G. L. BickeRsSTETH, 
M.A. With a Portrait. Svo. 10s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 
THE PILGRIM FROM CHICAGO: being more Rambles 
with an American. By Curistian Tears, Author of “ Rambles with an 
American,” &c. With 24 Illustrations. Byo. 7s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY (New Volumes). 


Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. net; leather 3s, net each volume. 


WILLIAM MORRIS’S PROSE ROMANCES. 


A Dream of John Ball and a King’s Lesson. ; The Wood beyond the World. [In Nov. 
_ [Ready. | The Well at the World’s End. 2 Vols. 
A Tale of the House of the Wolfings. (Not sold separately). [In Nov. 
[Ready. | The Water of the Wondrous Isles. 2 Vols. 
The Roots of the Mountains. 2 Vols. (Not sold separately). [In Feb. 
(Not sold separately). (Ready. | The Sundering Flood. 2 Vols. 
The Story of the Glittering Plain. [71 Nov. | (Not sold separately). 


NEW FICTION. 


[In Feb. 





“Cranford come again.”—Sunday Times, 
GRACECHURCH. By Joun Ays- 


COUGH. Second Impression. 6s. 


UNCROWNED. By. Y. C. Daw. 


BARN, M.A [Nearly ready. 


The essence of this story is that Francis 
Bacon was the son of Queen Elizabeth by 





her husband the Ear! of Leic ner. 


THE SORROW STONES. By 
MAUDE E. WILLIAMS. Crown 8yvo. 6s. 
DIRK: A South African. ‘By Anna- 
BELLA BRUCE MARCHAND. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
“ An excellent piece of work which shows 
that in the country districts of the Cape 
Province novelists may find a field as 
fertile in humour, pathos, and romance as 
the ‘Kailyard’ School, discovered in the 
Scottish Village.”—Scotsman. 
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‘SMITH, ELDER & GO.’S LIST. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET: A New Commen- 


tary with a Chapter on First Principles. 
By WinpnanaM Firzjonn Trencu, M.A. (Dublin). Large post 


8vo. 6s, net. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ It is both studious and enlightened; and cannot but prove 
helpful and instruc tive to anyone who reads it side by side with the play. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE OLD FOLK. 


By Major GamBIER-Parry, Author of ‘‘ Allegories of the Land,” &c. 


Large post 8vo., 6s, net. 
TIMES.—* Major Gambier-Parry’s excellent record of the Cotswold labourer 
of some sixty years ago. The author hasa pleasant gift of observing and describing 
without over- -elaborate detail.” 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. The Authorised 


Version corrected. 
The Text Prepared by The Rt. Hon. Sir Epwarp Crarke, P.C., K.C. 
(Solicitor-General 1886-1892, Author of ‘‘ The Epistles of St. Paul, 
the Text prepared by Sir Edward Clarke,” &c. Demy 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
net. 


THE WESTERN REBELLION OF 1549. 


An Account of the Insurrections in Devonshire and Cornwall against 

religious innovations in the reign of Edward VI. [ October 16. 
By Mrs. Frances Rossz-Trovup, F.R.Hist.S. With Llustrations. 
Demy 8vo., 14s. net. 


LABOUR, LIFE, AND LITERATURE. Memories 


of Sixty Years. 
By Freperick Rogers. With a Portrait. Large post 8vo., 
7s. 6d. net. [October 23. 


Abridgment of the Second Supplement (1901-1911). 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


INDEX AND EPITOME. 
Edited by Sir Srpney Ler. Royal 8vo., 3s. 6d. net in cloth, 
7s. 6d. net in Half Morocco. 
*.* This abridgment will be added to the Index and Epitome, the 
price of which will be increased to 28s, net in cloth or 36s, net in 
Half Morocco. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
MRS. WARD'S NEW NOVEL. Now Ready. 


THE CORYSTON FAMILY. 


By Mrs. HumpHry Warp, Author of “The Case of Richard 
Meynell,” “The Mating of Lydia,” &c. 


By E. F. Benson, " Anthoe of ‘ Dodo,” ‘ Sheaves,” ‘ The 
Osbornes,” &c. 
DAILY NEWS.—*‘ The best book he has published for years.” 
OBSERVER.— “One of the most lovable of its author’s novels. The whole 
story is very pleasing indeed.” 


WATERSPRINGS. 4 novel.) 


By ARTHUR C. Benson, Author of “‘From a College Window,” &c. 
SPECTATOR.—‘It is a curious and intimate study, in which humour hs us its 
part but sentiment predominates.” ey 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, WATERLOO PLacz, S.W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & 60.'S LIST. 


The Full Account of the British Antarctic ines 1910-13. 


Ready Nov. 6. In 2 Volumes. Royal 8vo., 42s, net. 


Scott’s Last Expedition 


Volume I.—Being the Journals of 


Captain R. F. Scott, C.V.O., R.N. 
With a Preface by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


Volume II.—The Reports of the Journeys and Scientific Work undertaken 
by Dr. E. A. WILSON and the Surviving Members of the Expedition. 


Arranged by LEONARD HUXLEY. 


With 18 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, 4 Facsimile Pages from 
Captain Scott’s Diary, about 260 Illustrations and Maps. 


Katharine Tynan’s Reminiscences. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


By Karuarine Tynan Hinxson. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo., 


10s. 6d. net. 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN SCENE. 


By Vioter R. Marxuam, Author of “South Africa, Past and 
Present,” &c. RLemed 8v0., 7s. 6d. net. 


OLD STANDARDS: South Country Sketches. 


By Joun Hatsuam, Author of “ Idlehurst,” ‘‘ Lonewood Corner,” 
&e. Crown 8vo. , Se. net, 


A VISION OF EGYPT. 
By Srpney Low, Author of “A Vision of India,” &c. With an 
Introduction by Lorp Cromer and a Frontispiece. Small demy 
8vo., 5s, net. 


THE AUSTRIAN OFF ICER AT WORK 
AND AT PLAY. 


By Madame Lonearp DE LoNGGARDE (DOROTHEA GERARD). With 
a Frontispiece. — post 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 








LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, WargeRtoo Pracsz, 8.W. 
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Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S 








GENERAL LITERATURE. 
ANNALS AND MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF PEKIN. By 


EDMUND BACKHOUSE and J. O. P. BLAND, Joint Authors of “China Under the 
Empress Dowager.” Illustrated. Royal 8vo., 16s. net. 

REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE. By Henry Horipay. Illustrated in 
Colour and Black and White from Pictures by the Author, &c. Demy 8vo., l6s. net. 
MY FATHER: Personal and Spiritual Reminiscences. By 

ESTELLE W. STEAD. Illustrated. Demy 8vo., 10s. net. 
TURKISH REMINISCENCES. By Srpney Wurman, Author of “German 


Memories,” &c. Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 
FIFTY CARICATURES BY MAX BEERBOHM. Smallcr. 4to., 6s. net. 


THE RENAISSANCE: Savonarola—Cesare Borgia—Julius II. 
—Leo X.—Michael Angelo. By ARTHUR, COUNT GOBINEAU. English Edition 
edited by Dr. OSCAR LEVY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo., 10s. net. 

VALE! By Grorcre Moors. Being the third volume of the writer’s Auto- 
biography, published under the title of HAIL AND FAREWELL. Previously 
published: Vol. L., AVE!; Vol. Il.,SALVE! Each Vol. crown 8vo., 6s. 


A CONFEDERATE GIRL’S DIARY. A Diary of the American Civil 
War. Demy 8vo., 6s. net. 
The Collected Essays of EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.B. 
Vols. Crown 8vo., 6s. net each. 
I. Seventeenth-Century Studies. ill. Critical Kit-Kats. 
Il. Gossip in a Library. IV. French Profiles. 
Vv. Portraits and Sketches. 


EMINENT FIGURES IN FRENCH HISTORY. With Illustrations. 
Large demy 8vo., 10s. net. 


MIRABEAU. By M. Louis Barruov, Premier of France. 


THE DUCHESSE DE CHEVREUSE. By M. Louis Barrirot, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU. By A. 
RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, Author of “ Camera Adventures in the African Wilds.” With 
numerous Plates from the Author’s Photographs. Imperial 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 


CONQUESTS OF SCIENCE. Each Volume demy 8vo, with nearly 
1 


09 Plates. 6s. net. 
LIGHTSHIPS AND LIGHTHOUSES. By F. A. Taxpor. 


FIRES AND FIRE FIGHTING. By Cuier Kenton, Head of the New 
York Fire Brigade, and ALAN LETHBRIDGE. 


PRACTICAL CINEMATOGRAPHY. By F. A. Tatsot, Author of 


“Moving Pictures.” With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 
PEDAGOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. By Dr. Maria Monressorti, Author 
of “The Montessori Method.” Demy 8vo., 14s. net. 


CRIME AND ITS REPRESSION. By Gustave ASCHAFFENBURG. 14s. net. 
SOCIAL WELFARE IN NEW ZEALAND. By H. H. Lusx. Cr. 8vo.,6s, net. 


POETRY. 
THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. , THE DAFFODIL FIELDS. A 


By ARTHURSYMONS. Demy 8Vvo., 5s. net New Poem. By JOHN MASEFIELD, 
AUGURIES. ~: gaara Author of “Dauber,” &. 3s. 6d. net. 
Demy 8vo., 5s. net. 
THE SEA’S ANTHOLOGY. By | APH RODITE, and other 
J. E. PATTERSON, Author of “My Poems. By JOHN HELSTON. Demy 
Vagabondage,” &ec. wheat 8vo., 5s. net. | 8vo., 5s. net. 





Please write to Mr. Heinemann for his beautiful Autumn List, 
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FIRST AUTUMN: LIST (1913) 


GIFT BOOKS. 
ARTHUR RACKHAM’S BOOK OF PICTURES. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


Forty-four Plates in Colour, and an Introduction by Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (*Q.”) 
Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 1,000 copies, numbered and signed by the 
Artist. £2 2s, net. 


MOTHER GOOSE. The Old Nursery Rhymes. [Illustrated by 
ARTHUR RACKHAYW. Square crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 6s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, 
with especially engraved large Plates, limited to 1,000 copies, numbered and signed by 
the Artist. 258. net. 


THE STORY OF CHANTICLEER. Adapted from the French of 
EDMOND ROSTAND by Mrs. HANN. Illustrated in Colour and Black and White by 
J. A. SHEPHERD. Square crown 8vo., 6s, net. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AKBAR. A Book for Children. By Frora 
ANNIE STEEL, Author of “On the Face of the Waters,” &c. Illustrated in Colour by 
BYAM SHAW. Square crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


BLOSSOMS FROM A JAPANESE GARDEN. By Mary FENoLzosa. 


With 20 Illustrations in Colour by Japanese Artists. Square crown 8vo., 5s. net. 








ART np ccciggl 
OLD ITALIAN LACE. By Exisa Ricct. 2 Vols. Crown folio. With 


Plates in Colour and Photogravure, and numerous ets oductions in Black and White. 
Specially mounted. £6 6s. ‘net. 


FRENCH COLOUR PRINTS OF THE XVIII..CENTURY. With 50 
Plates in Colour and an Introductory Treatise by MALCOLM C. SALAMAN, Author of 
“The Old Engravers of England.” Demy 4to., £2 2s. net. 


THE CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF SIR FREDERICK 
COOK, Bart. Edited by HERBERT COOK, M.A., F.S.A. In 3 Vols. Demy 4to. Now 
Ready. Vol. I. containing 93 Joilotype and 24 Photogravure Plates. £6 6s. net per 
Vol., or the 3 Vols., £15 net. 


LOUIS XVi. FURNITURE, Introduction by S. pz Ricct, and 500Plates. 


Demy 4to., 25s. net. 
ARS UNA—SPECIES MILLE. Each Vol., Crown 8yo., with 600 Illustrations, 6s. net. 


ART IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. By Marcer Dievunaroy, Membre 
de l'Institut. 


ART IN FLANDERS. By Max Rooszs, Curator of the Plantin Moretus 
Museum, Antwerp. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED.—ART IN EGYPT. By SIR GASTON MASPERO, Curator of 
the Cairo Museum. ART ag GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By Sir W. 
ARMSTRONG, Curator of the National Gallery, Dublin, ART IN FRANCE. By 
Monsieur LOUIS HOURTICQ, Inspector of Fine Arts, Paris. ART IN NORTHERN 
ITALY, By Comm. RICCI, Director of Fine Arts of Italy. 





THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


Edited by T. E. PAGE, Litt.D.,and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. A Series of Greek and 
Latin Texts, with English Translations on the opposite page. Each Vol. feap. 8vo, cloth 
5s. net ; leather, 6s. 6d. net. New Volumes for 1933: 


BARLAAM AND IOASAPH, ae _by HAROLD MATTINGLY and the Rev. G..R. 
WOODWARD, 1 Vol. CICERO, DE FINEBUS, translated by H. RACKHAM, 1 Vol. 
LETTERS TO ATTICUS, translated by R O. WINSTEDT, 3 Vols. Vol. Il. DE OFFICIIS, 
translated by WALTER MILLER,1 Vol. HORACE, ODES, translated by C. E. BENNETT, 
1 Vol. PETRONIUS, translated by M. HESELTINE, 1 Vol. TACITUS, DIALOGUS, 
translated by WM. PETERSON : GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA, translated by MAURICE 
HUTTON, 1Vol. A Prospectus will be sent on application. 











containing Colour Plates and a full description of his New Books, 
to 21, Bedford Street, LONDON, W.C. 
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From J. M. DENT & SONS AUTUMN LIST 


THE REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
Their Resources, Industries,'Sociology, and Future. By C. REGINALD ENOCK, 
C.E., F.R.G.S. With Maps and Illustrations. Square demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Atheneum.—* Mr. Enock writes charmingly and with much skill.” 
Scotsman.—* A well-informed, interesting, and instructive book.” 

FRANCE TO-DAY: ITS RELIGIOUS ORIENTATION. By 

PAUL SABATIER. Translated by H. Bryan Benns. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Standard.—* We recommend the book strongly to the British public, indeed we are 
compelled to go further and say it should be read by every thoughtful member of the 

Anglo-Saxon race. 


RELIGIOUS ART IN FRANCE OF THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. A Study in Medieval Iconography and its Sources of Inspiration. 
By EMILE MALE. Crowned by the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres 
(Prix Fould). Translated from the French by Dora Nussey. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged. With 189 Illustrations. £1 1s. net. 


GREEK AND ROMAN SCULPTURE. By A. Furrwancuer and 
H. L. ULRICHS. Translated by Horace Taylor. With 60 Plates and 73 Lllustra- 
tions in the Text. Square demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN. By Grorce Epmunp 
STREET, F.S.A. Edited by Georgiana Goddard King. In 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
With Illustrations and Plans. 6s. net. 

THE MASTERS OF PAST TIME. By Evcene Fromentin. Trans- 


lated from the French. With Coloured and half-tone Illustrations. Medium 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GARDEN CITY: A STUDY IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF A MODERN TOWN. By C. B. PURDOM. With Special Appendices on 
Land Tenure, Small Holdings, &c., by HAROLD CRASKE, CECIL HARMSWORTH, 
M.P., RAYMUND UNWIN, F.R.1.A.B., &c. With 4 Coloured Illustrations by 
T. Friedenson, and over 200 Photographs, Plans, &c. Square demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

KOREAN FOLK TALES: IMPS, GHOSTS AND FAIRIES. 


Translated for the first time from the Korean of IM BANG and YI RYUK by 
JAMES 8. GALE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF FISHING STORIES. Edited by F.G. Armano, With 


Illustrations in Colour and in Photogravure. Demy 4to. £1 11s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY. 12 New Volumes in 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Send for free 64-page Brochure. 


THE COLLECTION GALLIA. 


Edited by Dr. CHAS. SAROLEA. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth 1s. net. 
A beautiful series of French Literary Masterpieces, in which is represented every 
department of French Literature, both Classical and Contemporary. 
Prospectus Free on application. 


CHANNELS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. Large Cr. 8vo. Ss, net each vol. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 

LYRIC POETRY. By Ernesr Ruys. 

THE ENGLISH NOVEL. By Prof. Grorce Sarnrspury, LL.D., 
University of Edinburgh. 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

ENGLISH eee ee & SCHOOLS of PHILOSOPHY. 
By Prof. JAMES SETH, M. 

ENGLISH EPIC AND HEROIC POETRY. By Prof. W. MacnrrLe 
DIXON, M.A., University of Glasgow. 

SEND A POSTCARD FOR FREE PROSPECTUS. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 170, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


English Historical Litera- 
ture in the Fifteenth Century. 
By C. L. KINGSFORD, with an Appendix 
of Chronicles and Historical Pieces 
hitherto for the most part unprinted. 
8vo. 15s. net. 

Genesis of Lancaster, or 
the three Reigns of Edward Il., 
Edward IIL, Richard II., 1307-1399. 
By Sir JAMES H. RAMSAY, of Bamff. 
2 vols. With Maps and Illustrations. 
8vo. 30s. net. 

With the above volumes the SCHOLARS 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND is now complete. 
Full Prospectus on application, 

Regesta Regum Anglo-Nor- 
mannorum, 1066-1154. Volume I. 
REGESTA WILLELMI CONQUEST- 
ORIS ET WILLELMI RUFI, 1066-1100. 
Edited, with Introductions, Notes and 
Indexes, by H. W. C. DAVIs, with the 
assistance of R. J. WHITWELL. Imperial 
8vo. lds. neb. 

Select Charters, and other 
Illustrations of English Constitutional 
History from the earliest times to the 
reign of Edward I., arranged and edited 
by WILLIAM STUBBS. Ninth Edition, 
revised throughout by H. W. C. DAVIS, 
Crown 8vo. 83s. 6d. net. 

The Rise and Fall of the 
High Commission. By ROLAND G. 
USHER. 8vo. lis, net. 

The Coronation Durbar and 
its Consequences. A second supple- 
mentary chapter to THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF INDIA. By Sir COURTENAY 
ILBERT. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Living Past. A Sketch 
of Western Progress. By F. 8. 
MARVIN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

A Companion to Classical 
Texts. By F. W. HALL. 8vo. With 
Seven Plates. 9s. 6d, net. 

International Arbitration 
amongst the Greeks. By M. N. 
TOD. 8vo. 8s. 6d, net. 

Stoics and Sceptics. Four 
Leetures by EDWYN BEVAN. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, 
its Authorship and ter aa By 
E. M. WALKER. 8vo. . net. 

The Primitive Church and 
Reunion. By Dr. W. SANDAY. 8vo. 
Leather back.. . 4s. 6d. net. 

Church and State in the 
Middie Ages. The Ford Lectures 
delivered at Oxford in 1905.. By A. L. 
SMITH. 8yo. 7s, 6d. net. 

The Dominican Order and 
Convocation. A Study of the Growth 
of Representation in the Church during 
the Thirteenth Century. By E. BARKER. 
8vo. 3s. net. 


Essays 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


| The King’s Council in the 


Middie Ages. By J. F. BALDWIN. 


| Oxford Historical and Liter- 


ary Studies. Issued under the direc- 
tionof C. H. FIRTH andWALTER-RALEIGH. 
The favourable reception accorded to the 


| “Oxford Studies in the Social and Legal 


History,” edited by Prof. Vinogradoff, has 
encouraged the Delegates to project a new 
series, to which the Regius Professor of 
History and the Professor of English 
Literature have consented to stand spon- 
sors. The first volumes are :— 

I. Elizabethan Rogues and Vagabonds and 
their Representation in Contemporary 
Literature. By FRANK AYDELOTTE. 
7s. 6d. net. { Ready. 

II. Angle-Remsa Relations, 1558-1565, By 
C. G. BAYNE, C,S.I. 8s. 6d. net. 

(Ready. 

III. The House of Lords in the Reign of 
William Ill. By A. 8S. TURBERVILLE. 

8s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


in Legal History. 
(The Legal Section of the Historical Con- 
gress of 1913.) Edited by PAUL VINO- 
GRADOFF. 


| Roman Town Planning. By 


F. HAVERFIELD. 


The Archaeology of the 
— Settlements. By E.T. 
uEEDS. 


Life of Miguel de Cervantes. 
By J. FITZMAURICE- KELLY. With a 
Collotype Reproduction of the newly- 
discovered portrait thought to be of 
Cervantes. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


| The Oxford Book of Spanish 


Verse. By J. FITZMAURICE - KELLY. 
(Uniform with the Oxford Books of 
English, French, German, and Italian 
Verse. ) 
England’s Parnassus, 1600. 
Edited by CHARLES CRAWFORD. §8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Essays 


and Studies by 
Members of the English Associa- 


tion. Vol. IV. 
HERFORD. 


The Collected Papers of 
Henry Sweet. Edited by H.C. WYLD. 


Publications of the Philo- 
logical Society, 

I. A Grammar of the Dialect of Lorton in 
Cumberland. By B. BRILIOTH. 

II. Phonology and Grammar of Modern West 
Frisian. By P. SIPMA. 

A History of Chess. By 
H.. J. R. MURRAY. (Uniform with Sir 
E. Maunde Thompson's ‘ Blears ing 1 
and Mr. O. M. Dalton’s “Byzantine Art” 
with many il] illustrations.) 


Collected by C. H. 





Complete Catalogue (160 pages) post free on application. 





LONDON : 


HUMPHREY MILFORD, OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 





[ October, 








BLACKWOODS’ 


FIRST AUTUMN LIST. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 
New Cabinet Edition, in 17 Volumes, at 
One Shilling net per Volume, cloth gilt. 
Messrs. Blackwood are the only publishers of the complete works of George 
Eliot, and for the first time a set of all the novels is to be had at One Shilling 
net per Volume. For value and get-up the Edition has not been excelled. 


ADAM BEDE. 2 Vols. SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 2? Vols. ROMOLA. 2 Vols. [2 Vols. 
SILAS MARNER. FELIX HOLT. 2 Vols. 

THE LIFTED VEIL. > 1 Vol. MIDDLEMARCH. 3 Vols. 
BROTHER JACOB. DANIEL DERONDA. 3 Vols. 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL. A Memoir. By Sir 
Rosert Purvis, M.A., LL.D., formerly M.P. for Peterborough. 
5s. net. 

THE SILENT INDIA. Being Tales and 


Sketches of tne Masses. By Lieut-Col. S. J. THomson, 
C.1.E., 1.M.S. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


MADAME NECKER. Her Family and her 
Friends, with some account of her Husband’s 
three Administrations. By Mark Gampier Parry. 
With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


ANDREW JAMESON, LORD ARDWALL. By 
JoHN BucHan. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE WINEPRESS. A Tale of War. By 


ALFRED Noyss. 4s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. By Ian Hay, Author of “A 
Safety Match,” “A Man’s Man,” &c., &c. 


WRIT IN WATER. By Sypney C. Grier, Author of 
‘“‘The Keepers of the Gate,’’ “One Crowded Hour,” &c. With 
Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE. 

THE MERCENARY. The Tale of The 
Thirty Years’ War. By W. J. Eccorr, Author of “The 
Background,” “‘ The Second City,” &c. 

SCENES FROM A SUBALTERN’S LIFE. By 
C. L. Grzson. 


THAKUR PERTAB SINGH. And Other 


Tales. By Sir CHartes CROsTHWAITE. 
THE POMANDERS. By Arruvr Ferrertess, Author 


of “The Career of Kembole,” ‘“ Willie in the Isle of Man (and 
After).” 














WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinspurGH anp LONDON. 
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Constable s New Books 


THE LIFE OF HENRY LABOUCHERE 

By Auaar LasoucHERE THOROLD. Medium 8vo. About 550 pp. With 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. 18s. net 
“Mr. Algar Thorold has given us a good book.’—The Times. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, FROM 
HIS LETTERS AND NOTE-BOOKS 


Extra Crown 8vo. Two Vols. 21s. net 


MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO 

By Percy F. Martin, F.R.G.S., Author of “‘Through Five Republics of 
South America,” ‘“ Mexico of the Twentieth Century,” &c. &c. Fully 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s, net 


THE DIARY OF LI HUNG CHANG 

Being a selection from the Journals of the Viceroy, now first put into 
English and chronologically arranged. 

Demy 8vo. With Frontispiece in Photogravure, 10s. 6d. net 


GEORGE. MEREDITH, HIS LIFE, GENIUS AND 


TEACHIN CoNnSTANTIN PHOTIADES 
Illustrated “a the French by Arthur Price. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


TEN MORE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 
By Rev. Sroprorp A. Brooks, M.A., LL.D., Author of ‘On Ten Plays of 
Shakespeare.” Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


ELIZABETH AND MARY STUART 
By Frank A. Mumsy. Uniform with ‘The Girlhood of Queen Eliza- 
beth,” &c. Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


J. M. SYNGE AND THE IRISH LITERARY THEATRE 


By Maurice Bourcerors. Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE BALKAN WAR 
By Lieut.-Colonel Ruainatp Rankin, F.R.G.S., Special War Corre- 
spondent for The Times with the Bulgarian Forces. 

Demy 8yo. With Maps and Illustrations. About 15s. net 


ITALY IN NORTH AFRICA By W. K. McCrure 
Demy 8vo, Fully Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net 


THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY By be ri en 
s. 6d. ne 


THE UNEXPURGATED CASE AGAINST WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE By Sir Atmroru E, Wricut, M.D., F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 


ECONOMICS AS THE BASIS OF LIVING ETHICS 
An Essay in Scientific Social Philosophy. 
By Joun G. Murpocu, A.M. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 


BRITISH RAILWAYS By W. R. Lawson 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


GREEK IMPERIALISM By W. S. Frercuson 
(Professor of Ancient History at Harvard) 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net 


Please write for new Autumn List. 





LONDON : 10, ORANGE STREET, Ww.c, 








Q. Rev.—No. 437. Cc 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S LIST 


a Half-Guinea Book iv Half-a- Cewn. 


Such is the claim made by Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL for their new 


UNIVERSAL DICKENS 


and endorsed by all who have seen the first volume. Each book 

complete in itself, with all the original illustrations. Superfine, 

opaque paper, clear modern type, rich binding. Ask your bookseller 
to show you a specimen copy. 


CESARE BORGIA: A Biography. By W. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

TIGERLAND: Reminiscences of Forty Years’ Sport 
and Adventure in Bengal. By C. E. GOULDSBURY, Author of 
“ Life in the Indian Police,” &c. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 

PRE - RAPHAELITISM AND THE PRE - RAPHAELITE 
BROTHERHOOD. By W. HOLMAN-HUNT, O.M., D.C.L. New and Revised 
Edition by MRs. HOLMAN-HUNT. In Two Vols. Lavishly Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

THE JOURNAL OF A BRITISH CHAPLAIN IN PARIS 
DURING THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS OF 1811-12. From the unpub- 
lished MS. of the Rev. DAWSON WARREN, M.A., for more than 40 years Vicar 
of a. Edited by A. M. BROADLEY, Author of ‘ Napoleon in Carica- 
ture,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net, 

HISTORY AND METHODS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
PAINTING. By JAMES WARD, Author of “Historic Ornament,” “Fresco 
Painting,” &c. &c, Very fully Illustrated. In Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. [Vol. I. Now Ready, 

COLOUR DECORATION OF ARCHITECTURE. By the same 


Author. Very Fully Lllustrated in Colour and Half-Tone. Demy 8&vo. 


10s. 6d. net 

THE RUSSIAN NOVEL. By the late M. tx Vicomre E. M, pz 
Voate, of the Académie Frangais. Translated by Col. H. SAWYER. With 
Six Portraits. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

MEMBERS ONE OF ANOTHER. Sermons preached 
in Sherborne School Chapel. By NOWELL SMITH, M.A., Headmaster. 
Crown 8vo. &s. net. 

Fully 


THE HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE TRADE OF THE WORLD. By James Davenport WHELP- 
LEY, Author of “The Problem of the Immigrant,’ &c. Fully Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 

THE FIRST EDITIONS OF THE WRITINGS OF CHARLES 
DICKENS AND THEIR VALUES. A Bibliography. By JOHN C. ECKEL. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy &vo. 12s. 6d. net. Large Paper Edition. 25s. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


RICHARD FURLONG THE VULGAR LOVE 
By E. TEMPLE THURSTON By —_ BROWN 
THE JOY OF YOUTH. THE MAGIC FIRE 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS By FRANCES HAMMOND 
ONE OF THE CROWD THE SHADOW wl THE DRAGON 
By MADAM ALBANESI Bi A MOORE 
THE SOUL OF A gp ed THE ROAD TO Vier OR 
By L. COURTNEY “ghey SCHUSTER 
THE PROOF OF tHE PUDDING GOLD LACE. A Stein in Girlhood 
By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE 





H. Woopwarp. 


By Basix Gorro. 





By EDWIN PUGH | 





JEAN AND LOUISE 
By ANTONIN DUSSERRE 
LORD LONDON By KEBLE HOWARD 
THE wae FLINCHES 
y Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS 
FLOWER oF THE GOLDEN HEART 


By VIOLET A. SIMPSON ' 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


LONDON : 


THE GREY CAT 
Bv J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND 
MELUTOVNA By H ‘So AH BERMAN 
THE DRUMMER OF THE DAWN 
By R Reino PATON 
THE CHAPS OF HARTON 
By DESMOND COKE 
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SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


THE WONDERS OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


Explained in Simple Terms for the non-Technical Reader. By J. A. 
Fremine, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams and other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth boards. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CHINESE PEOPLE. A Handbook on China. By 
the Venerable ARtrHUR Evans Moutz, D.D. With Map and 16 Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo., cloth boards. 5s, net. 


THE LATEST LIGHT ON BIBLE LANDS. By 
P. S. P. Hanpcock, M.A., formerly of the British Museum, Lecturer of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. With numerous Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo., cloth boards. 6s. net. 


MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR TRADITIONAL 
CHRISTIANITY. By the Rey. Canon E. McCrturr. Crown 8vo.,. 
cloth boards. 2s, net. 


MODERN RATIONALISM. As seen at work in its 
Biographies. By Canon Henry Lewis, M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth boards. 


4S. net, 

A COMPARISON BETWEEN CHRISTIANITY AND 
THEOSOPHY. A Lecture by Principal A. G. Fraspr, of Ceylon. 
Small post 8vo., paper cover. 4d. net. 

GOD AND THE UNIVERSE. A Physical Basis for Religion 
and Ethics. By G. W. pm Tunze“tMaANN, B.Sc., M.I.E.E., formerly 
Professor of Physics and Astronomy at the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. 4s. net, 

THE LAWS OF THE EARLIEST GOSPEL. [Five 


Lectures on the Gospel according to St. Mark. By the Rev. HE, H. 
PEARCE, M.A., Canon of Westminster. Small post 8vo., cloth boards. Is. 


LECTURES TO THE CLERGY AT CAMBRIDGE, 
1913. Small post 8vo., paper covers. 6d. each net. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. By the Rev. A. H. McNetrz, D.D, 


THE AIM AND SCOPE OF PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. By the Rev. F, R. Tennant, D.D, 


THE ODES OF SOLOMON. ‘Two Lectures by the Right 
Rev. J. H. Bernard, D.D., Bishop of Ossory. 


TWO CAMBRIDGE DIVINES OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY—Launcelot Andrewes and John 
Pearson. By the Rev. H. B. Swern, D.D. 


THE CHALCEDONIAN DOCTRINE OF THE 
ian atari = the Rev. A. J. Mason, D.D. 


LONDON: 9 NorTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. ; 43 § Qu EEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
BRIGHTON: 129 Nostra STREET. 
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Philip Lee Warner, Medici Society, Ld. 
The Book of the Dead (Papyrus of Ani), 


Scribe and Treasurer of the Temples of Egypt about B.c. 1450. By E. A. WALLIS 
BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D. A reproduction in facsimile, with hieroglyphic Transcript, 
Translation, and Introduction. New Edition, revised and enlarged, by permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, 2 vols., royal 8vo., cloth gilt, £2. net. (October. 


Uniform with the above, by the same Author: 
Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection. With nearly 200 Illustrations, 


including two Folding Plates in Colour. 2 vols., royal 8vo. £2 net. 
Please write for the Special Prospectus of cach Work, which will be sent post free. 





Publisher 
to The 


HANDBOOKS TO ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS SERIES: 


q Antiquities of India. An Account of the History and 


Culture of Ancient Hindustan. By LIONEL D. BARNETT, M.A,, Litt.D. With coloured 
frontispiece, and numerous plates in half-tone, also a map. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Uniform with: [October. 

South American Archwology. By T. A. Joyce. Mesopotamian Archeology. P. S. P. Hanpcock. 


@ Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, 


AND ARCHITECTS. Newly Translated by GASTON DE VERE. With 500 full-page 

Illustrations, not less than 100 in colour. In 10 vols., 4to., buckram, £1 55. net; green 

parchment, £1 15s. net; vellum, £2 2s. net per vol. [Vols. 1.-V. ready. 
The special Prospectus, with Specimen Plate, post free. 


q The Tarn and the Lake. Thoughts on Life in the 


By C. J. HOLMES, Demy 8vo., cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


PRESS BOOKS 


Italian Renaissance. 


THE RICCARDI 





ILLUSTRATED QUARTO SERIES : 


. 
€| The Canterbury Tales. 
After the Text of W. W. SKEAT. With 
36 Plates by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 
500 copies. -3 vols. Boards, £7 17s. 6d. 
net; limp vellum, £9 gs. net per set. 10 
copies on vellum, £47 5s. net per set. 
(Vols. I. and 11. ready ; I11. November. 
ScriproruM CLAssiICcORUM BIBLIOTHECA 
RICCARDIANA } 
4] Apulei Psyche et Cupido. 
After the Text of Prof. L. C. PURSER. 
500 copies. Boards, 6s. net; limp vellum, 
15s. net. rocopies on vellum, £4 145. 6d. net. 
Uniform with: 
Virait (2 vols.): Caruttus, TrBuLtus, 
and Propertius (2 vol.); Horace. 


Ocravo Series (un-illustrated) : 


| The Indian Stories of 


F. W. BAIN. In ro vols. soosets. Boards, 
46 net ; parchment, £ 10 net, per set. 
First Volumes ready Autumn, 1913: 
A DIGIT OF THE MOON. 
THE DESCENT OF THE SUN. 
€| Marius the Epicurean: 

His Sensations and Ideas. By WALTER 
PATER. 750 copies for sale in England. 
In 2 vols. Boards, £1 10s, net; pigskin, 
42 12s. 6d. net 10 copies on vellum, 
425 net. 

| §[ A special Prospectus of each division of the 

| Riccardi Press Books, set in the Riccardi fount, 

| will be sent post free on request 


re] ~_ a 
THE MEDICI PRINTS 
“| The Medici Society was, five years ago, registered as a strictly private Company by certain 
gentlemen interested in the Arts, who desired to bring within reach of all purses the most accurate 
reproductions, 7% colour, of selected works by the Great Masters. The Society ventures to claini that 
it has already justified its existence. Of its Prints the leading authority in art criticism, the Burlington 
Magazine, says: ‘* Nothing of the kind so good and so cheap has ever been issued before.” 

4] Already nearly 200 Medici Prints, after over 80 Masters, have been issued at prices ranging from 
6s. to £2. Under The Society's scheme of subscription, Subscribers obtain preferential terms, but a 

its publications are available for the public. The terms of subscription will be sent post free on request. 
“| The Medici Society’s Prospectus, containing particulars and about 250 illustrations of all Prints 
published and in preparation, will be sent for 6d. post free. A Summary Catalogue, with 8 coloured 
plates, 2d. post free. Notes on the Framing of Pictures, with 18 plates in colours and gold, 1s. post free. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Lrp., 7, Grarron Srreet, Lonpon, W. 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


RICHARD WAGNER: Composer of Operas. 
By Joun F. Runciman, Musical Critic to the “Saturday Review.” 
Demy 8vo. With Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustra- 
tions, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE COMEDY OF MANNERS. From Etherege 
to Farquhar. A History. By JoHn Patmer, sometime Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. With 12 Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S WORLD. A Study 


of Whig Society in the XVIIIth Century. By Atice D. 
GREENWOOD. Demy 8vo. With Portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. By J. Hoxztanp Rosr, 
Litt.D., Reader in Modern History, University of Cambridge. 
New and Cheaper Edition. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 
Maps and Plans. In one Volume. 6s. net. 


DEMOCRACY IN NEW ZEALAND. Trans. 


lated from the French of ANDRE SImGFRIED. With an Intro- 
duction by Down1z Stewart, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


THE WORLD OF LABOUR. 4 Study of Trade- 
Unionism, By G. D. H. Coxz, B.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


THE FUTURE OF THE THEATRE. py 


JOHN PALMER. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE FUTURE OF THE WOMEN’S MOVE- 


MENT. By Mrs. H. M. Swanwick. With an Introduction by 
Mrs. Fawcett. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


TORYISM: A Political Dialogue. By Kerra 
Feimine, M.A., Fellow of All Souls. With an Introduction by 
F, E. Surry, K.C., M.P. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


New Volumes in “ Bohn’s aiid 
The Most Complete Edition of “ Pepys.” 
THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, M.A., 


F.R.S., Clerk of the Acts and Secretary to the Admiralty. The 
Rey. Mynors Bricut’s Transcription, Edited with Additions by 
Henry B. Wueattey, F.S.A. In 8 Vols., demy 8vo., with 
Portraits. 5s. each. 


Vols. I.--VII., The Diary. Vol. VIII., Full Index. 














Lonpon: G. BELL & SONS, Lrp., Porrucan Street, W.C. 
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The Times Book Club. 


A PERFECT SER VICE OF 
BOOKS GUARANTEED 


By a unique development of The Times Book Club Circulating 
Library, subscribers to the newly instituted Guaranteed Service 
are enabled to obtain immediately any recently published book 
which is in circulation in the Library. 

If such a Book is not on the shelves when ordered, a 
copy will be purchased and forwarded to the Subscriber. 
Books are delivered throughout the whole of London and 
Suburbs every weekday. Subscribers are not tied down to any 
particular day on which to make their exchanges. 

Subscribers are not required to return their books until a fresh 
supply arrives, and so are never without books. 


THIS PROVIDES A PERFECT SERVICE OF BOOKS 
which no Circulating Library has ever before given. 
Full particulars, rates of subscription, etc., will be sent on application to the Librarian. 








ALL THE BEST BOOKS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, AT 
THE LOWEST PRICES CHARGED BY ANY BOOKSELLER. 


Special Attention given to the careful execution of Orders 
from Clubs and Libraries at Home and Abroad. 


Enquiries invited for Rare Books, First Editions, and Out- of-Print Books. 


Any of the following Lists Sent Post Free:— 
Catalogue of Newly-Published Books. 
Catalogue of Second-Hand and New Books at GREATLY REDUCED Prices. 
Classified Catalogue of The Best Books, on all subjects, at lowest cash prices, 
Catalogue of Books in Beautiful Bindings, suitable for presentation. 
Catalogue of Works in several Foreign Languages. 
Catalogue of the Best Books for Boys and Girls. 
Catalogue of Stationery and Library Requisites (Illustrated). 
List of Newspapers and _ with Rates to all Parts of the World. 


All who are likely to want Books for Christmas Gifts—and Books 
make the Best Presents—should write for an early copy of our new 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 


(now in preparation) 


This will contain all the Best Books of the forthcoming 
Christmas Season, suitable for both young and old 


Free delivery within the United Kingdom of parcels of books to the value of 20s. 
Books to the value of £20 Ocean Freight Paid to any Seaport in the World. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
376 to 384, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
The Largest Bookshop in the World. 
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X] Mr. JOHN LANE’S acronn BOOKS [X 


Art Volumes. 
CHARLES CONDER: His Life and Work. By Frank 


GIBSON. With a Catalogue of the Lithographs and Etchings by CAMPBELL 
DoDGSON, Keeper of Prints and Drawings at the British Museum, with 
121 Reproductions of Conder’s Work, 12 of which are in Colour. 
21s, net. (Immediately. 


ALASTAIR: Forty-four Drawings in Colour and Black 
and White. With a Note of Exclamation by ROBERT Ross. Limited to 
500 Copies in England and America, 42s. net. (Immediately. 





History, Biography, &c, 
THE BEAUTIFUL LADY CRAVEN: The Original 


Memoirs of Elizabeth Baroness Craven, afterwards Margravine of 
Anspach and Bayreuth and Princess Berkeley of the Holy Roman 
Empire (1750—1828). Edited with Notes and an Introduction containing 
aaah unpublished matter by A. M. BROADLEY and LEWIS MELVILLE. 
2vols. 25s, net. [Immediately. 


THE INTIMATE LETTERS OF HESTER PIOZZI TO 


PENELOPE PENNINGTON. 1788—1821. Edited by OSWALD G. KNAPP. 
16s. net. (Immediately. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE: His Work, Associates, and 


Originals. By T. H.S. ESCOTT. 12s, 6d. net. 


HARRIET HOSMER: Letters and Memoirs of the 
Famous Sculptor. Edited by CORNELIA CARR. 12s. 6d. net. 


“This is the most brilliant and appealing biography that has appeared 
since the Memoirs of Lady Dorothy Nevill. One is almost bewildered by 
the mass of charming letters and anecdotes of celebrities which are 
enshrined in this work.”—Saturday Review. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH ENTENTE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By CHARLES BASTIDE. 10s. 6d. net. 
Travel and Adventure. 
TRAVELS WITHOUT BAEDEKER. By  ARDERN 


BEAMAN. 7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


By CLARE HOWARD. 7s. 6d. net. ‘Immediately. 


A VAGABOND IN NEW YORK. By Ottver Mapvox 


HUEFFER. 3s. 6d. net. 


ADVENTURES WITH A SKETCH BOOK. By Dona.p 


MAXWELL, Illustrated by the Author. 7s. 6d. net. 
Natural History. 
GLIMPSES OF INDIAN BIRDS. By Dovetas Dewar, 


Author of “ Jungle Folk,” “ Birds of the Plains,” &e. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Master of Prose. 
THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS. By Francis GRIERsON. 


New Edition. With 13 Illustrations in Colour by EVELYN PAUL. §s. net. 
Political and Prophetic. 
THE CATHERING STORM: Being Studies in Social 


and Ec ies. By “A RIFLEMAN.” §s. net. 


X| THE BODLEY HEAD, London & New York |X 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. 


THE TRAGEDY OF MARY STUART. Written from Con- 
temporary Documents ; many of which are now utilised for the 
first time. By Henry C. Snetxey, Author of “ Literary By-Paths 
in Old England,” &c. With 9 Photogravures. 10s. 6d. net. 

“He writes with an engaging style, and the work, with its fine series of 
portraits, is beautifully produced.”— Manchester Courier. 

‘* Mr, Shelley writes with an insight and a regard to historical detail which 
raises his narrative into the first rank of the year’s biographies.’’— Gentlewoman. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By J. K. Hosmer, LL.D. 


Two Vols. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


An authoritative, compact and impartial account of the great conflict of 1861 
1865. The Author, who writes as a soldier as well as an historian, analyses the 
motives of the contestants and weaves the various events of the campaign into a 
stirring, vivid narrative. 


THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. ByJ.B.Younc. 7s. 6d. net 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FORCES IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY. By A. Busuyert Harr. 6s. net. 





MIRACLES OF SCIENCE. By Dr. Henry Suita Wituims, 
Author of “ Nineteenth Century Science.” Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


The story of the modern miracles of the laboratory and observatory told 
without technicalities, This record of recent progress in physics, chemistry, 
biology, medicine, astronomy, and applied mechanics, takes up the thread of the 
narrative where the author’s ‘ Story of the Nineteenth Century ” left it. 


SAFETY: Methods for Preventing Occupational and other 
Accidents and Disease. By Witziam H. Tormay, Ph.D., and 
L. B. Kenpatu. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


A handbook of practical information for everyone interested in industry. It 
shows that the provision of safeguards for the workers’ protection, and the 
promotion of shop hygiene, invariably produces better business results. 

“‘The book should take a high place in the literature of industry.”—Glasgow 
Herald. 

** An elaborate handbook of practical information.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


FAMILIAR SPANISH TRAVELS. By W. D. Howetts. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book gives many a new interest to places familiar to the sojourner in 
Spain, for Mr. Howells’ writing shows matured experience, a kindly observation, 
and a felicitous way of sharing with the reader the intense pleasure the author 
finds in foreign travel. 


THE STORY OF A PAGE. Py Joun L. Heaton. tos. 6d. net. 


The title refers to the editorial page of New York World. Besides being an 
informal biography of Joseph Pulitzer, its editor, it is a political history of 
America and ‘the world where it touches America” for the last thirty years, 
and an interesting record of the part that journalism has played. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 








FOR 


English or Foreign 
New or Secondhand 


BOOKS 


FOR SALE or on 


SUBSCRIPTION 


sAppy | 
W-H-SMITH ¢8 SONS 


LIBRARY 


186, Strand, W C. 


for Particulars & ‘Prices. 
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The Predominant & Virile Monthly 








OCTOBER, 1913. 





The The first of an EXTRAORDINARY 
L H Series of LOVE LETTERS attributed 
ENG IS by some to a DUCHESS, by others 


Review to a Working Woman. 














THE ARTIST and the PUBLIC ARNOLD BENNETT 

The Apostates EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

In a Walled Garden MRS. H. G. WELLS 

The Symposium Club RICHARD WHITEING 
The Sin. Willie Pink. 


Warrington Dawson. Chris. Massie. 


The Position of Women under the Hammurabi Code 


Florence G. Fidler 


The Country of the Blind 
Androcles v. (“Oh! I say!’) Potiphar 


“Let them ’orses Alone”: Books of the Month 
Poetry: W.W. GIBSON Ernest Blake: J. D. SYMON 








“ This Review maintains all the vigorous intel- 
lectual interest and all the spirit of artistic exploration 
with which it was started, and has become one of the ] = 
MOST DISTINCTIVE PERIODICALS of the 


day.” —Patt Matt GAzeErre. 
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THE ‘R.T.S.’ NEW LIST 


THE ILLUSTRATED NEW ‘TESTAMENT. The Autho- 
rised Version, printed in clear, dark brevier type, with short Explanatory Notes, 
Chapter and Sub-headings, and with 35 Coloured Pictures by HAROLD CopPrna. 
Medium 16mo. (size 64 by 43 inches and 3 of an inch thick). Cloth gilt, 1s, net (by 
post ls. 4d.); or in leather binding, 2s, 6d. net (by post 2s. 10d.) 


MEMORIES OF A VICARAGE. By the Bisuor or Dunnam. 


Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 1s, net (by post 1s. 3d.) 


DAILY THOUGHTS. = From the Works of the Bishop of 


Durham. Selected by LOUISE BUCKLAND. Imp. 16mo., in lambskin, 2s. 6d. net; 
or in cloth gilt, 1s, 6d. net (by post 3d. each extra). 


MORAL PARADOXES OF ST. PAUL. By the Rev. 


W. L. WATKINSON, D.D. Large crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE ‘R.T.S.’?’ DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY. Edited 
by the Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. 25 Volumes are now ready, 2s. each. 
The following are the New Volumes: 
EXODUS. By the Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A.,D.D, 2 vols. 2s, ea 
ST. MARK. By the Rev; J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. Vol. I. on ia to VI. v.6. 2s. 


A JOURNALIST IN THE HOLY LAND. By Azruvr E. 


CopPING. With 8 Coloured Plates and 48 Sketches in the Text by HAROLD COPPING. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo., cloth gilt. 3s, 6d. net (by post 3s. 10d.) 


THE LAND OF THE PEAKS AND THE PAMPAS. 


South America of Yesterday and To-day. By JESSE PAGE, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. Large crown 8vo., cloth gilt. 3s, 6d. net (by post 3s. 10d.) 


SHORT CUTS TO SKETCHING. By Haywarp Yovne. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 104 Pe en and Pencil Sketches by the Author. Edited by 
FLORA KLICKMANN, Editor of “The Girl’s Own and Woman’s Magazine.” Royal 
4to., cloth gilt. 5s. net (by post, 5s. 6d.) 


GOOD WIVES. By Louisa M. Atcorr. With 8 Illustrations 


in Colour by HAROLD CopPING. A beautiful Edition for presentation, printed in 
demy 4to., and bound in handsome white cloth gilt. 7s, 6d. net (by post, &s.) 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL, Edited by Frora Kuicx- 
MANN. 768 pages of Interesting Stories and Pictures for Girls of all ages. Profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured and hundreds of Black and White Illustrations. Large 
demy 4to., handsome cloth gilt. 8s. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 832 pages of Reading and 


Pictures. 12 grand Coloured Plates and upwards of 500 other Illustrations. Large 
demy 4to., handsome cloth gilt. 8s, 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK OF OUTDOOR GAMES 
AND PASTIMES. Edited by z F. WARNER. With Contributions by J. B. 
HOBBS; C. B. FRY; A. E. BEALE; ras P. KITCAT ; GUY NICKALLS; J. W. H. T. 
DOUGLAS; a R. G. HUNT; C. - . WEIGALL; MARK ALLERTON; E. H. D, 
SEWELL; Ww. J. TRAVIS ; M. HOLBE ag GEORGE HILSDON, and other well-known 
Authorities on Sport. Large medium’ 8vo., handsome cloth gilt. 4s,6d, net (by 
post, 5s.) 


THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR GIRLS, Edited by A. R. 


BUCKLAND, M.A. Containing 42 Stories and Papers. Illustrated with 7 Coloured 
and 16 Black-and-White Pictures. 384 pages. Demy 8vo., cloth gilt. 3s, 6d. 


THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR BOYS. Edited by A. R. 
BUCKLAND, M.A. Containing 40 Stories and Papers. Illustrated with 7 Coloured 
and 16 Black-and-White Pictures. 384 pages. Demy 8vo., cloth gilt. 3s, 6d. 


THE CHILD’S EMPIRE PICTURE ANNUAL. A fine 


crown 4to. Volume, containing 272 pages, about 125 delightful Stories and Rhymes 
in simple language, 32 Coloured Illustrations, and upw ards of 180 Black-and-White 
Pictures. Prettily bound in attractive Picture Cover. 3s. 6d 





Published by the Religious Tract Society, 4, Bouverie St., Londou, £.°. 
Please apply for the ‘‘R.T.S.’’ New Illustrated List. 
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HAT this Review's first impression 
of 20,000 copies will be speedily 
succeeded by a second and a third of 
equal numbers is a safe prediction. Mr. 
Maxse, who edits the “ National” with 
such fearless brilliancy, is one of the few 
men who state the Unionist position 
to-day with courage and insight. He 
has already proved his power to expose 
and castigate this Cabinet of all the 
scandals, and no Englishman who 
realises the crisis through which the 
country is passing, a crisis in which 
civil liberty and clean government is in 
the balance, can afford to ignore his 
revelations or neglect his warnings.” 


The Globe, Oct. Ist, 1913. 


CONTENTS, OCTOBER, 1913. 


Episodes of the Month 


The Unionist Positioo 
By Lorp WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 


Demagogue of Dundee: Windbag of Whitehall 
By NAavaLis 


The Ulster Leader By T. COMYN PLATT 
Germany’s War of Liberation, 1813 By THe Ear: PERCY 
Streatham Place By AUSTIN DOBSON 


NATIONAL Welt Politik: Germany and Great Britain By WatcHMAN 


A Philistine Fisherman’s Experience 
REVIE WwW, ' By THe Hon. FRANCIS LINDLEY 


os g and = American Affairs By A, MAURICE LOW 
London, S.W. How to Win the Westchester Polo Cup By RikHaB 
From Bogota to Bedford 3y L. J. MAXSE 
| Greater Britain: Canada, India 
Correspondence: The Richards Memorial 
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HE October number of the 
“National Review,” edited 
by L. J. Maxse, is one which no 
one interested in public affairs 
can afford to neglect. Every- 
one who would strike a blow 
in the Cause of Clean Govern- 
ment should secure a_ copy, 
read it, and pass it on. 


ORDER FORM. 


Bookseller. 
Please send me the October number of 


the “National Review,” published at 23, 
Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 


ee 
Address 


NATIONAL 
REVIEW, 
23, Ryder St., 
St. James's, 
London, S.W. 
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Thoughtful men and women read 


THE NATION 


The most vigorous and original of the critical Weekly Journals. 


§] THE NATION keeps its readers in touch with new and 
interesting movements in politics and social affairs, furnishing 
them at the same time with serious, independent, and 
authoritative articles on Religion, Art, Science, the Drama, 
Finance, and Literature. 

{| Bright in style, varied in subject, it commands a brilliant 
staff of contributors. 

“| A special feature is made of domestic and external politics 
of Foreign Nations. 

“| Its Reviews are contributed by writers of unequalled 
authority in their special subjects, and are always fresh and 
up to date. 


SATURDAY, 6d. AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 


OFFICE - - - - 10, ApELPpHI TERRACE, W.C. 














THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Founded by JAMES KNOWLES. 


Of all Railway Bookstalls and Booksellers. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 5, New Street Square, E.C. 
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~The Spectator 


A Weekly Review of POLITICS, perta THEOLOGY, and ART. 
EVERY SATURDAY, Price 6d.; by Post, 64d. 
“The Spectator” Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Page, £12 12 0 and pro rata. 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every 
additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


**The Spectator” Terms of Subscription. (Payable in advance.) 
Yearly. Half-yearly. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom .. £1 8 6 .. £014 3 .. £0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, China, Japan, &c. .. os 2B 2. BES. :9 863 
“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


T. & T. CLARK'S NEW BOOKS 


THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. By Prof. 
A. H. Saycz, D.D., LL.D. 4/- net. 
A revised edition of the first part of Prof. Sayce’s work, “ The Religions 
of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia.” 


JESUS AND THE FUTURE. By Rev. E. W. Wiystantey, 
D.D., Cambridge. 7/6 net. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. _ By Ven. Archdeacon W. C, AuLEN, M.A., and Rev, 
L. W. GRENSTED, M.A., B.D. 5/= net. 


STUDIES IN THE APOCALYPSE. _ By Prof. R. H. 
Cuarss, D.Litt., D.D. 4/6 net. 


CHRIST THE CREATIVE IDEAL. By Rev. W. L. 


WaLkER, Author of ‘‘ The Spirit and the Incarnation,” &c., &c. 5/=. 


EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. By Prof. L. W. Barrey, D.D. 


A new volume of “ The International Critical Commentary.” [In October. 


ETERNAL LIFE. A Study of its Implications and Applications, 


By Baron FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL, 8/-= net. 
EDINBURGH London: SIMPKIN, ~ 
and LONDON. Fe. & T. C LA R K MARSHALL & CO., Ltd. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


FOR CONNOISSEURS. 


Illustrated and Published Monthly, 2/6 net, post free 2/10. 
Among the subjects dealt with are :— 

ARCHITECTURE EMBROIDERIES AND | GREEK ART PLayinGc Carbs 
ARMS AND ARMOUR Lace IvoRIES | SCULPTURE 
Books, BinpING AND | ENAMELS Leap Work SILVER, PEWTER, AND 

MANUSCRIPTS ENGRAVINGS AND MEDALS AND SEALS PLATE | 
BRONZES DrawIncs MINIATURES STAINED GLAss 
CARPETS FURNITURE | Mosaics | TAPESTRIES 
CeRAMIcs AND Giass_ | GotpsmitH’sWorK | PAINTERS AND PAINTING 

A classified list of the principal articles published up to date can be obtained free on application, 

Annual Subscription (including Indices), Thirty-two Shillings, post free. Of all Booksellers, and of 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, Ltp., 17, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
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HODGSON & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 


ALSO 


MSS., Autographs, Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Bookplates. 


SALES OF LIBRARIES PROMPTLY EFFECTED TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE. 
CATALOGUES FORWARDED TO COLLECTORS AND BOOK - BUYERS. 


AUCTION ROOMS: 115, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


(Nearly opposite The Record Office). 
Telephone: 7291 Central. Telegrams : “ Bookhood, London.’’ 





Arrangements have been made with Booksellers en- 
abling them to offer Special Terms for Complete Sets 


| PuBLISHED 


of any of the following Works. a 
cs 


d. 

Bates, H. W. A Naturalist on the Amazon. 8vo. _... Sie | o 

Carpaccio, Vittorio. Life and Works of. [Illustrations in Photo- | 
gravure and Half-tone. Small folio ... : a Nar 

Darwin, Charles. Life and Letters. 3 vols. Seo. me 

More Letters of Charles Darwin. A Record of his 
Work in a hitherto unpublished Series. Edited by Sir FRANCIS 
DarwWIN and A. C, SEWARD. Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 8vo.... 

——— Journal of a Naturalist during a Voyage round the 
World. 8vo. With Illustrations ... 

Elphinstone, Hon. M. Rise of the British Power in the East. dro, 

— —F of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
8 vols a ee ees ees 

—- Private Letters “to his Father, " Stepmother, Lord 
Sheffield and others, from 1753 to 1794. —_— with Notes, 
&c., by R. E. PROTHERO, 2 Vols. a dvs ae 

Goldsmith, Oliver. Works. 4 vols. “Pro. se 

Grote’s History of Greece. 10 vols. ... ie 

Milman’s History of Latin Christianity. 9 vols. 

‘ * Early “ 3 vols, ... 

Motley, J. L. History of the Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
With Illustrations. Library Edition. Demy 8vo. 3 vols. is 

Nielsen, Dr. Fredrik. The History of the Papacy in the 
XIXth Century. Translated, with the sass de of others, by ARTHUR 
JaMeEs Mason, D.D. 2 vols. — 

Petrarch, the Triumphs of. Translated into "English wy ‘Henry 
Boyp. With an Introduction by Signor GuIpo BiaGi. With 6 
facsimiles in Photogravure of XVIth ee Etchings of the 
Triumphs. 4to., Full Morocco aay 
Buckram .. ae 

Pope, Alexander. Life and Works. With Portehies. ‘fro, 10 vols. 

Robertson’s History of the Christian Church. §8 vols. 

Smith, Sir Wm. A Dictionary of the Bible. 3 vols. 8vo. : 

— Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. With Illustrations. 
2 vols. Medium 8vo. ... 

Stanley, Dean. Historical Memorials of ‘Westminster ‘Abbey 
from its Foundation to the Year _ With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. a ° ; oe ve ae ae 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 














_SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS’ LIST 
| JUST ISSUED. 


A Catalogue of Miscellaneous 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


Messrs. Hatchard request the honour of a visit to inspect 
their extensive Collection of Second-hand and Rare Books. 


HATCHARDS, 187, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








YE OLDE 


fe le 


Buys and Sells Ancient and Modern 


FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


Persons having Foreign Books to dispose of 
are recommended to write to us without delay. 


LISTS OF DESIDERATA SOLICITED. 


Catalogues Monthly, issued free. 
Nos. 1 and 2 just ready. 


English Translations of Famous French Classics. 


Good Prices Given for books in fineicondition. 


J. RIMELL & SON 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


Dealers in 


Old Books and Enaravinas, 


(Telephone : No. 1271 Regent.) 


Catalogues of Books on the Fine Arts, 
Topography, and Standard Literature, also 
of Engravings, Mezzotints, Etchings, Por- 
traits, &e., issued at intervals, post free 
on application. 

Books bought, sold, or exchanged. 

Valuations made for probate. 





BOWES & BOWES 


NEW AND SECONDHAND 
BOOKSELLERS. 


A large number of Classical, Mathematical, 

Theological and Scientific Works, new and 

secondhand, English and Foreign, always 

in stock; also History, Economics and 

General Literature. Classified lists and 

Catalogues in a!] Subjects issued frequently 
for gratis distribution. 


Libraries Valued or Purchased. 


1, Trinity ae ‘Cambetdde. 





DEIGHTON BELL & C0., 


CAMBRIDGE. 


CATALOGUE N.S. 25. 


Theo'ogy—Greek and Latin Classics 

—Oriental—Mathematics and Physics, 

A large collection. of Pamphlets 

mostly from the Library of Prof. 
J. E. B. Mayor. 





FRANCIS 


EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 
83a, High Street, Marylebone, LONDON, W. 


100,000 VOLUMES ALWAYS ON VIEW. 


Catalogues gratis. 





INDIA. 7O pages. 
WEST AFRICA. 


Q. Rev.—No. 437, 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c. 


12 pages. 


70 pages. 
66 pages. 
D 


MILITARY. 
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COMPLETELY REVISED EDITIONS OF 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 
INDIA and JAPAN 


ARE NOW READY 
PRICE 20/- EACH. 


INDIA, BURMA, and CEYLON. 
With numerous Maps and Plans 20/- 


‘This Handbook has been brought up to date and revised 
throughout under new editorship and with the co-operation of 
officials and other residents in all parts of India, Ceylon, 
and Burma. New maps and plans have been added, and no 
care or trouble has been spared to make the book complete and 
thorough in all details. 


JAPAN, including FORMOSA. 
With numerous Maps and Plans 20/- 


This edition of the Handbook has been revised throughout 
—a revision amounting to the re-writing of several routes and 
the incorporation of numerous changes all over the country, 
necessitated by the extension of railways, electric trams, and 
other improvements. At the same time it has been borne in 
mind that picturesque “Old Japan,” so far as it still survives, 
is what the majority of intelligent persons come out to see. The 
total result, it is hoped, will supply travellers with a vade-mecum 
which, while retaining all needful information concerning temples, 
art treasures, legends, flower festivals, and the other charming 
peculiarities of this fascinating land, is also thoroughly practical 
and up to date. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





Country Hotels. 








Aberdeen.—THE PALACE HOTEL. Owned and managed 


the Great North of Scotland Railway Co. The Premier Hotel in Aberdeen. 
Finest situation in city. Lifts from station platform and to all floors, Excellent cuisine 
and wines of finest quality and vintage. Moderate charges. Handsome lounge, billiard 
and commercial rooms. Garage. Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ Palatial, Aberdeen.” 
Telephone: No. 2920 (3 lines). 


CRUDEN BAY HOTEL, PORT ERROL, AND STATION HOTEL, ABERDEEN, 
also owned by Great North of Scotland R ailway C Co. 





Areyllshire (Loch Awe).—LOCH AWE HOTEL. Situated 


amongst magnificent scenery. Excellent salmon and trout fishing. Motor garage. 
Boating, billiards, golf, tennis, carriages, &c.—D. FRASER, Proprietor. 





Birmingham.—IMPERIAL HOTEL, Temple Street. Leading 


first-class establishment, over 100 bedrooms and sitting rooms. ‘Two minutes all 
stations. Headquarters Royal Automobile Club and Automobile Association and Motor 
Union. Write for terms.—E. EATON, Manager. 


Chester— NORTHLANDS F PENSION. ‘Commence situated 


a quiet spot just outside Walls. Most comfortable. Telephone; 446. 


Cornwall, | St. Austell.-THE WHITE HOUSE. _ Beautiful 

country gentleman's residence, standing in extensive grounds. Superior table. 
Golf. Thirteen minutes from sea. Ten minutes station. Billiards. Tennis. From 
two guineas.—Mrs. ROBERTS, Proprietress. 


roitwich.—Two and a half hours from London. FAMOUS 

NATURAL BRINE BATHS for rheumatism, gout, sciatica, rheumatoid arthritis, 

&c. Luxurious baths. Good hotels. Lovely country. Illustrated guide.—J. H. HOLLYER, 
Director, Baths Dept. 


Edinburgh. —ROYAL HOTEL. PPatronised by the Royal 

Family. Scotland's leading hotel. Entirely re-decorated and newly furnishtd. The 
new dining room and all the public rooms are now facing Princes Gardens. Magnificent 
suites of all sizes, also double and single bedrooms with private bathrooms and. toilets. 
Cuisine unrivalled. Officially appointed to the Royal and other Automobile Clubs. 
Revised tariff and illustrated souvenir book will be sent on application to the Manager ; 
and, when requested, hotel porters will meet any train and convey visitors’ luggage to the 
hotel free of charge. Telegrams: ‘‘ Welcome.” Lsrcacacusanil 88 Central. 


ersey.—_THE GRAND HOTEL. Stands in an cunvaien 


position facing the sea. The only modern, best-appointed, and the leading Hotel 
in the Channel Islands. Omnibus meets all boats. ‘Terms on mirpaneg! to Manager. 


Liverpool. _-COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-class 

family hotel, situated in the principal street of the City. Adjacent streets recently 
paved with wood, insuring absolute quietude. Garage. Recommended by R.A.C. and 
A.A. _ Telephone: Royal 3032. Telegrams and ( Cables : ‘* Compton.” i 


ewquay. —WATERGATE BAY HOTEL. Family hotel. 

60 rooms. On Atlantic Ocean. Facing South. Private golf links. Grand sands. 

Surf bathing. Perfect quiet. Two miles from Newquay.—P ostal address : St. Columb 
Minor, Cornwall. Write for terms and photograph 


Torquay. .—GRAND HOTEL. One < the most modern, 


best equipped, and comfortable hotels in the kingdom 
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@ exile & [RBYEIGATE © 
Cin SOHO LAY GALLERIES. 


ANTIQUES. DECORATIONS. REPRODUCTIONS. 








< 


yr Y xv — WS 


Pe ewes: | a gy 


Fan PEARY” 


LUXURIOUS EASY CHAIRS OF DISTINC- 
TIVE DESIGNS. BEST WORKMANSHIP 
THROUGHOUT. FINEST REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE: 


Our I Latest Booklet, "Oly. Post Free. 


73-85, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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RADIUM 





Remarkable Curative Properties. 
Recent Developments. 





It is now well known that Radium Treatment is the 
scientific and yet the most natural method of combating 
the inroads of many diseases, of dissolving insoluble uric 
acid salts, and of removing toxins (bacterial body poisons) 
from the system. 

Researches and clinical investigations have been 
carefully carried out in Germany and Austria for some 
years past by Drs. His and Gudzent of Berlin, Professor 
Winternitz, and Drs. Strasser, Selka, and Dautwitz of 
Vienna, Dr. Loewenthal of Braunschweig, Dr. Stern 
of Budapest, and other distinguished scientists and 
physicians, and the experiences of these eminent men 
have fully established the fact that Radium Emanation 
treatment is invaluable in cases of all metabolic disorders, 
such as Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuritis, Glycosuria, 
Functional Albuminuria, and Rheumatoid Arthritis. It 
is also of great use in cases of Insomnia, Neurasthenia, 
and all functional] nervous and digestive disorders. 

Dr. Loewenthal was the first to utilise Oxygen in 
conjunction with Radium Emanation in the treatment 
of disease, and he found that it greatly enhanced and 
expedited its action. 

This method of administering Radium Emanation 
has been practised with great success during the past 
eighteen months at 

THE RADIO-ACTIVE-OXYGEN INSTITUTE, 
62, Oxford Street, London, W. 
(Telephone 4462 City), 
where visitors may view the interesting installations and 
departments free of charge. 

Applications for printed matter and other particulars 
appertaining to the treatment may be obtained through 
the post from the Secretary. 
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Mr. Richard Renton on 


Watérman’s 
SAFETY ([dea])\ STYLE 


<\4 ] [> 
FountainPen 


‘*DEAR SIRs, 

A friend of mine supplied me with a Waterman's Ideal Safety Pen, 
with which to write my book, ‘John Forster and his Friendships.’ 1 
wrote the whole of the MS. with it, approximately over one hundred 
thousand words, and never for one moment did the Waterman's Ideal 
cause anything but the greatest satisfaction. It is, beyond doubt, an 
absolutely perfect writing instrument. 

Several literary and artistic friends, who have seen and tried mine, 
have supplied themselves with the Waterman's Ideal Pen, and are 
delighted with it. Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) RICHARD RENTON,” 





_Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen in Booklet free from L. & C. Haru t- 
Four Styles—Regular, Safety (as illus- muru, Lrn., Koh-i-noor House, 
trated), Pump-filling, and Self-fi ling. Kingsway, Loneon. (New York : 173. 
with numerous designs in each. In Broadway. Paris: 6, Rue de Hanovre. 
Silver and Gold for presenta ion. Of Vienna, Milan, Dresden, Brussels, 
Stationers and Jewellers ev.rywhere. Zurich, Barcelona.) 








Remarkable Testimony for 


“KOH-I-NOOR” 
PENCILS 


The Rev. NeHEMIAH CurNocK, Editor of ‘‘ The Journal 
of John Wesley, 1735-1790,” writes as follows :— 

“ September 29, 1913. 
“To Messrs. HARDTMUTH, 

“ Dear Sirs,—It may be of interest to you to know that 
the editing of six octavo volumes of Wesley’s Journal, 
with annotations, &c., has been done with ‘ Koh-i-noor’ 
Pencils. ‘Yours truly, 

“‘ (Signed) New: CURNOCK.” 


‘‘Koh-i-noor” Pencils, 4d. each, | Crayons, Rubber Bands, etc., 
8s. 6d. per doz., in 17 degrees | from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
(and copying). Of Stationers, | Ltd., Koh-i-noor House, Kings- 
etc. Illustrated List of Pencils, | way, London. 
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WHY be content with 5 i. 


when you can obtain, with greater 
security, 8%, 10%, 15%, or even 20%? 


The cost of living is rising; incomes 
derived from investments are, in 
many cases, falling. What is to be 
done? The prudent investor is turning 
his attention to Sun Life of Canada 
Annuities. This Company, one of 
the soundest concerns in the British 
Empire, deals with the whole problem 
of Annuity Insurance on progressive 
and comprehensive lines. 

You can buy an Annuity out and 
out, or a deferred Annuity, and pay 
for it out of your Income—so much 
per year until the Annuity is due. 
You can buy joint Annuities for 
yourself and your wife, educational 
Annuities for your children, and 
Annuities with the whole return of 
your Capital guaranteed. And these 
are but a few of the various forms of 
annuities purchasable. Investigate! 
You will gain in every way by taking 
out a Sun Life of Canada Annuity. 
Your income will be fixed and regular, 





independent of labour troubles and 
international complications. It will 
be a larger income and more amply 
secured. If you happen to be in 
indifferent health when the arrange- 
ment is made you will have still 
better terms offered you. Use this 
coupon for your inquiry, or copy the 
particulars on a postcard. 


To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager) 


SUN LIFEor CANADA 


195, Canada House, 

Norfolk Street, London, W.C, 
Please gy me particulars, explanatory 
Se: &c., of your various Wakes Annuity 
I rance, Inquirer should state age, par’ 
lars f annuity required, &c. ,the communication 
being regarded as confidential, 
Name.. 


Address 





THE 
OLDEST 
and STILL 


“ The 

IDEAL 

PURE 
COCOA.” 


SCHWEITZER'S 


Fees wae 


ES 
Fern THE 


IN DAILY 
USE IN THE 
ROYAL 
COURTS 
OF 
EUROPE. 





wemme DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC ROOMS 


On all School, Laboratory, &c., 


Floors and Linoleums of every description 


USE (A Registered Name 
suggested by 
FLOOR-HYGIENE) 


In Schools—Very EARLY in EACH VACATION for best results. 





It is IMPORTANT TO‘NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of “Florigene” 


ALLAYS the 





UST and DIRT for 2 to 12 months, according to traffic, not 





only during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of any kind) but also throughout 
all the intervening periods—which is even of greater hygienic importance. 
It costs little, is easily applied, and not sticky—the ordinary daily dry sweeping alone required. 
Send for particulars, Medical Reports, and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers : 
THE “ DUST-ALLAYER” CO., 165, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 








Contractors to Admiralty, 


War Office, 


H.M. Office of Works, L.C.C., de. 
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When buying 
a fountain pen 
be sure you get 


It is good for a lifetime and costs no upkeep. Ask.a present user if it is 
worth while for the sake of 10/6 to be without a ‘Swan.’ He will say ‘No!’ 
SOLD BY ALL CATALOGUE FREE FROM MAKERS: 
STATIONERS. MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Tu: URBITOR 
BURBERRY 2 


—| 


THE URBITOR, a smart Top- 4= 
coat and reliable Weatherproof, = 

made in distinctive materials, woven 

and proofed by Burberrys, invariably 

fits the time and occasion of its 
service. Rain - resistance is most 
efficient, yet it is naturally ventilating 

and hygienically perfect. 


THE URBITOR is lightweight, 

though, owing to the density of 
Burberry cloths, luxuriously warming 
in cold weather. The design is 
comfortable, and at the same time full 
of virile character and distinction. 











Catalogue and Patterns of Burberry 
Weave-Proof Coatings Post Free. 


BURBERRYS ronpbon 


Bd. Malesherbes PARIS and Provincial Agents, The Urbitor Burberry. 
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Nerve Sufferers find 


SANATOGEN 


A Source of Renewed Strength. 


O physical suffering is more dis- 
tressing in its beginnings, more 
dangerous in its aggravated forms, 

than suffering brought about by impaired 
nerve health. 

Nerves cannot be repaired by drugs—by 
goading, or any form of mere stimulation. 
They need the tonic help of a food—their 
own food. Sanatogen combines in con- 
centrated form the precise nourishment 
demanded by nerve exhaustion. 

This reconstructive power of Sanatogen, 
this regenerative force, feeding and sus- 
taining the delicate nervous net-work, and 
infusing energy into every part of the 
system, is recognised by 18,000 practising 
physicians who have written hearty en- 
dorsements of this greatest of food tonics. 


Sanatogen will Help You! 


Write to-day for a Free Sample Tin, mentioning 
the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,’’ to the manufacturers, 
A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, W,C. 
Further supplies of Sanatogen can be obtained of 
all Chemists, from 1s. 9d. to 9s. 6d. per tin. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney, LL.D., 


the famous critic and 
dramatist, writes:—‘‘I 
have always been as- 
sured that Sanatogen is 
an ideal food for brain 
workers, and I gladly 
add my own testimony 
to its value in this 
respect.”’ 


Dr. Claude L. Wheeler 


writes:— ‘The debili- 
tated nerves and tissues 
take up Sanatogen as 
the parched earth drinks 
up water. The phos- 
phorus exists in this 
food tonic in a form 
which is practically iden- 
tical with the highly 
phosphorised nerve sub- 
stance into which it 
becomes merged. Sanat- 
ogen is a purely scien- 
tific and physiological 
restorative and there is 
no reaction,”’ 


Lady Henry Somerset 


writes :—‘‘ Many restora- 
tives are recommended, 
but I do not think I 
have come across any- 
thing I believe in more 
than Sanatoges. It is 
an ideal tonic food with 
wonderful restorative 
powers,” 


(To face end of matter. 
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HIELD the household from Infectious IIIness 
by the daily use of Wulfing’s Formamint, 
the germ-killing throat tablet. 


There is 20 excuse for exposing onc’s health to unnecessary risks 
of infection. Everybody is liable, at any time, to catch from other 
people such diseascs as Influenza, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, 
Measles, Consumption, etc. It is, therefore, a duty to safeguard 
oneself and one’s houschold—especially the children—by adopting 
this simple, inexpensive precaution. 


K WULFING’S ® t 
THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 
These wholesome, palatable tablets—made by the manufacturers 
of Sanatogen—are also a genuine remedy for common germ ail- 
ments, such as Sore Threat, Mouth Troubles, Tainted Breath, etc. 
Write to A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, W.C., 
mentioning this Magazine, for a Free Sample and an interesting book 
on the Preservation of Health. It fully explains the germ theory of 
disease and contains abundant medical and lay evidence of the value 
of Formamint. 
For your health’s sake, send for the sample to-day. Or buy 
Formamint at your Chemist’s, price 1s. 11d. per bottle. 

















Che Quarterly Review 


Charities Hovertiser 


October, 1973. 











6 es fall of the leaves brings thoughts of the future, 

of the winter which so soon will cast its severities 
upon us. It reminds the thoughtful, too, of the claims 
of the poor and suffering upon their bounty. There is 
no lack of charitable giving in England. Personal 
generosity—not infrequently misdirected—-is evident 
on all sides of our English life. But how should it be 
dispersed? That is the important question. In the 
wrong hands this beneficence might be mischievous ; 
at the best its value would probably be lost ; but in the 
right hands it is indeed a Godsend. But how is it to 
be placed in the right hands? The following pages 
supply the answer. Every one of the Institutions 
mentioned therein is well-administered and managed, 
and is doing a necessary work with economy and 
vision. 
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Index to Charities subjoined to the Appeal :— 


Archbishops’ Western Canada Fund 

Hospital for Sick Children .. 

Irish Distressed Ladies’ Fund 

Medland Hall 

Mrs. Smyly’s Homes 

Orphan Working School and Alexandra Orphanage 
Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital 

Royal Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen’s Institution 


Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society 














~twe SHIPWRECKED [naa 
reer" MARINERS? 
2X. SOCIETY 


FOUNDED IN 1839. 








The Wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, etc., 
are instantly cared for on the spot and 
= sent home; the Widow, Orphan, etc., 
; of the drowned immediately sought out 
and succoured. All Seafarers, under 
N : Provident section, are directly encouraged 
“ There is Sorrow on the Sea." in self-help. 


CONTRIBUTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—Tue Ricut Hon. Toe EARL CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chairman—ADMIRAL W. F. S. MANN. 

Secretary— 

G. E. MAUDE, Esa., 26 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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QUEEN CHARLOTTE'S LYING-IN HOSPITAL 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 





Patrons HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


President—THE VISCOUNT PORTMAN. 
Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, Esg., C.V.O. 
Chairman—SIR SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., M.P. 


OBJECTS OF THE CHARITY. 
. To provide an Asylum for the delivery of Poor Married Women; and also of Deserving 
Unmarried Women with their first child. : 
2. To provide skilled Midwives to attend poor Married Women in their Confinements at their 
own is. 
3. The Training of Medical Pupils, Midwives for the Poor, and Monthly Nurses, 


Since the foundation of the Hospital 150,000 poor women have been relieved. 
Last year 1,880 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 2,367 were attended and 
nursed at their own Homes. 

Annual expenditure of the Charity £7,500; Reliable Income, £4,000 only. 

£10,000 urgently needed for maintenance and for New Out-Patient Department. 

Contributions will be gratefully received by ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


HOSPITAL ror SICK CHILDREN 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 





Treasurer - - : - - J. F. W. DEACON. ESQ. 
Chairman - - - - ARTHUR LUCAS, ESQ. 





dey Hospital has recently appointed a lady to act as almoner for the 

out-patients, who are, for the most part, very poor people. Medical 
advice and medicine, given to people who are perhaps ill-fed and ill-clothed, 
are of little avail. It is the principal business of the almoner to find out 
the particular needs of these poor people, and to endeavour to relieve 
them by placing the patients in communication with various public and 
charitable agencies, whose objects are to relieve those particular forms of 
distress. In this way, the money spent on the patients is laid out to better 
advantage; the patients are cured more quickly and are less likely to fall 
into ill-health again. In the meantime, however, the Hospital has to incur 
an immediate increased expenditure of about £200 a year, and financial 
help to meet the cost of this eminently practical and admirable innovation 


is earnestly requested. 
STEWART JOHNSON, Secretary. 
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Archbishops’ Wester Canada Fund 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Presidents—+ His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
| His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF RUPERTSLAND. 
Chairman of the Council—The LorD BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK. 
Vice-Chairman of the Council—The REv. CANON E. H. PEARCE. 
Secretary—The REv. CANon T. G. BEAL. 





Started in response to the Appeal of the Archbishops 
on behalf of the Church in Western Canada. 

The Archbishops are desirous that for the next few years 
£20,000 a year may be raised in connection with this 
Fund, for the purpose of sending out Clergy and starting 
new Missions in Western Canada. 


Missions have been established at Edmonton, Regina, Cardston and Grande 
Prairie, and 70 workers, clerical and lay, are supported by the Fund. 
Substantial help is given to Societies already working in Canada 


All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, A.W.C.F., 
CuurcH House, WESTMINSTER, S 


























RATCLIFF, E. 


THIS IS THE ONLY FREE SHELTER IN LONDON 
OPEN TO HOMELESS MEN ALL ‘THE YEAR ROUND 
IRRESPECTIVE .OF CREED OR NATIONALITY. 


2,400 BEDS ARE PROVIDED EVERY WEEK. 


To each man is given $lb. Bread and Butter, and Coffee in addition on 
Sundays. 

During last year the admissions on week-nights totalled 114,773 men. 
Over 142,339 Free meals were supplied. The Sunday Evening Services 
were attended by 34,637. The Hall is opened at 6 p.m. throughout the 
year. There is a good supply of hot and cold water, also a wringing 
machine, baths, etc. At 5.45 a.m. the Halliscleared. The object is to 


AFFORD TEMPORARY HELP to the 
HOMELESS AND PENNILESS. 





A Gift of TWO GUINEAS endows a Bed for a Year, { 
covering all expenses. 








Contributions of any amount will be welcomed by Rev. RICHARD J. EVANS, M.A., 
Superintendent of the Philanthropic Work of the London Congregational Uuion 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN 


are being provided with a HOME, educated, 
trained and taught to become upright and useful 
men and women, by the ORPHAN WORKING 
SCHOOL AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, at 
Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill. 





This good work, which has been carried on for 


155 Years, 


greatly needs generous help. The Charity relies 
for its support entirely upon voluntary con- 
tributions. Donations and Annual Subscriptions 
will be thankfully received by the Secretary. 





Under the Patronage of 
H.M. THE KING and H.M. THE QUEEN. 


Treasurer—Sir HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, M.A., LL.D., Ald. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Princes Street, E.C. 
Secretary—ALEXANDER GRANT. 

Offices—73, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 

















Help for 
Aged Seamen 


3,000 already assisted. 





Hundreds awaiting a Home or 
Pension. 


=44 PROMPT HELP NEEDED. 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S INST. 


Established 1867. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Treasurer: COL. ROBERT WILLIAMS, M.P. 
Bankers: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, Ltd. 


Please Address: J. BAILEY WALKER, Secretary (Dept. F), 58, FENCHURCH ST., E.C. 
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IRISH DISTRESSED LADIES’ FUND. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Executive Committee : 
President: H.R.H, Tue Princess Louise, DucHEss oF ARGYLL. 
Vice-President: THe MARCHIONESS OF WATERFORD. 
Chairman: Tue Rr. Hon. Tue Ear or Erne, K.P. 
Deputy-Chairman: Tue Most Hon. THE MarQuEss oF SLIGo. 
Hon. Treasurer: H. H. PLEypELtt Bouverieg, Esq. 
Bankers: Messrs. Barciay & Co., 1, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Manageress: Work Depét—Miss WiLtsHiIRE, 7a, Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. 
Secretary: Captain R. Barcray, 7a, Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. 





THE 
COMMITTEE VERY EARNESTLY APPEAL for FUNDS 
for the maintenance of those ladies who were left provided 
for by charges on Irish land property, who are incapacitated 
by age or infirmity from earning a living, and who, owing 
to the non-receipt of their incomes, are in absolute poverty. 
OWING TO THE LOSS BY DEATH of many old friends, New 
Subscribers are greatly needed. 


The WORK DEPOT assists Irish ladies to earn their living, and the Committee 
earnestly ask friends requiring hand-made lingerie, blouses, embroidery, 
marking, &c., to 

ASSIST THE CHARITY BY GIVING ORDERS. 


Office and Work Depét: 74, LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W. 
Will generous donors kindly mention QUARTERLY REviEw when writing? 











Mrs. SMYLY’'S HOMES 


And Free Day Schools for Necessitous Children 





ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. BENEFITING OVER 1,000 CHILDREN. 
Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 





The “ Bird’s Nest,” Kingstown, co. Dublin .. 200 Children. 
The Elliott Home, Dublin ... 8 oe a 6 70 
a Bray, co. Wicklow on 

The Coombe Schools and Boys’ Home, Dublin ... 60 Boys. 
Emigration Receiving ‘Home, Ontario, supervising 100 Boys and Girls. 
Boys’ Home, Grand Canal Street, Dublin ... -- 70 Boys 

Girls’ Home, Townsend Street, Dublin x -. 40 Girls. 

Spiddal Orphanage, Sandycove, co. Dublin .- 40 Little Boys. 


In addition to the above responsibilities 499 Poor Children are supplied with food 
daily, and helped with clothes, in four Free Day Schools in Dublin. 


The expenses of maintaining this work amount to 


£1,000 A MONTH 


exclusive of the Educational Department, which is provided for by the Society oF 
Ir1sH CHURCH Missions. 


Financial help is earnestly invited, and will be gratefully received and acknowledged by— 
Miss A. D. SMYLY, 21, Grattan Street, Dublin. 


Gifts of Clothing for the Children and Articles for Sales of Work are always welcome. 

















MR. MURRAY’S 
QUARTERLY LIST 


OCTOBER, 1913. 


THE SHIP ADOPTED AS HIS EMBLEM BY LIEUT. JOHN MURRAY 
WHEN HE SOLD HIS COMMISSION AND FOUNDED THE BUSINESS 
IN 1768; 


504 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 











THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 437. 


1. THe Financia DirFicuLtigs oF FEDERAL- 
1sM. By EpGAR CRAMMOND. 

2. British INDIA BEFORE PLASSEY. 
DopweELt. 

3. HEREDITY, ENVIRONMENT, AND 
Rerorm. By A. F. TrREDGOLD. 

4. SHELBURNE AND WINDHAM. By C. GRANT 
ROBERTSON. 

5. THE VaGariEs OF RECENT POLITICAL 
Economy. By Pror. J. S. NICcHOLSoN. 


By H. 


SocraL 


6. TROUBADOURS; THEIR SORTS AND Con- 
DITIONS. By Ezra Pounp. 





OCTOBER, 1913. 6s. 


. FoRESTRY IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD. By 
Major H. G. Jory pe Lorsiniére. 

. Lapy SHELLEY AND Her ACQUAINTANCE. 
By ALGERNON CECIL. 

. INDIAN PrRoGRESS AND TAXATION. 
Ear oF CROMER. 

. THE WHOLE-WorLD NEEDS OF THE Navy. 
By ARCHIBALD Hurp. | 

. Prorit-SHARING. By Pror. W.J. AsHLEY. | 

. 1813."". By Pror. C. W. Oman. 

. GERMANY UNDER WILuIAM II. By Pror, 
HERMANN ONCKEN (of Heidelberg). 

. THe Two Lanp-Campalcns, 


By THE 





SCIENCE PROGRESS 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC WORK AND THOUGHT 


Edited by Sir RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.Sce., LL.D., M.D,, F.R.C.S. 


OCTOBER. 


Tue Business AFFAIRS OF SCIENCE. 

Tue SANITARY AWAKENING OF INDIA. SURGEON- 
GENERAL SIR a, oo Lukis, 
K.H.S., K.C.S.1., M.D., F.R.C.S., Director- 


General, Indian ‘Medieat Service. 
Atomic THreory AND RaptoacTivity. SIR 


OxtverR Lonce, F.R.S., D.Sc., LL.D. 
Novet ExPERIMENTS AND Facts CONCERNING 
Corrosion. J. Newton Frienp, D.Sc 

Pu.D., Carnegie Gold Medallist. (Illustrated) 
Tue DisturBED MOTION OF AN AEROPLANE. 
W. Bevervey, M.Sc. 
STEREO-ISOMERISM AND OptTicaL Activity: A 
CRITICAL STUDY, WITH A NEW SUGGESTION. 
G. S. Acasue, M.Sc., M.A. (Illustrated.) 
Some Aspects oF GroLocic Time. H. S. 
SuHExTOoN, B.Sc. 


Illustrated. 





5s. net, 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PILTDOWN DISCOVERY 
A. G. THacker, A.R.C.Sc., Curator of the 
Public Museum, Gloucester. (Illustrated.) 


I—NATURE AND NuRTURE IN MENTAL DEVELOP- 


II—Tue INBORN POTENTIALITY OF 
F. W. Mort, M.D., F.R.S. 


MENT. 
THE CHILD. 
(Illustrated.) 

THE INTERPRETATION OF FACT IN THE STupy | 
OF HEREDITY. CHARLES WALKER, D.Sc. 

Tue METHOD OF Dark GrounD ILLUMINATION 
In BotanicaL RESEARCH. S. REGINALD 
Price, B.A. 

ScrentiFic SPELLING. I—Sir Harry JOHNSTON, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.Sc. II—Sir Ronatp 
Ross, K.C.B., E.R.S., D.Sc. 

Reviews, Books Receiven, AND NOTEs. 

Notice.—THE EMOLUMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC 
WoRrKERS. 





BULLETIN OF THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


A QUARTERLY RECORD OF PROGRESS IN TROPICAL AGRICULTURE AND 


INDUSTRIES AND THE COMMERCIAL UTILISATION OF THE 


NATURAL 


RESOURCES OF THE COLONIES AND INDIA, 
Edited by THE DIRECTOR and Prepared by the 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL STAFF OF THE IMPERIAL 
INSTITUTE AND BY CONTRIBUTORS ABROAD. 


OCTOBER, 1913, 


2s. 6d. net. 





50* ALBEMARLE STREET, 


W. 
October, 1913. 


Telegrams: “GUIDEBOOK. Piccy, LONDON.” 
Telephone: 738 MAYFAIR. 
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PaRT I.—FORTHCOMING WORKS pp. 1-27. 
» IL—NEW PUBLICATIONS » 28—3l. 
», IIL—RECENT PUBLICATIONS ,, 32—48. 





OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE 
VISIT TO INDIA OF H.M. KING GEORGE V. 


With Photogravure Plates, Coloured and other Illustrations. 





HIGHER NATIONALITY. 
A STUDY IN LAW AND ETHICS. 
By the VISCOUNT HALDANE OF CLOAN, 


Lorp CHANCELLOR OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Demy 8vo. 1s. net. [Just out. 


This book contains the Address delivered by the Lord Chancellor to the 
Congress of American and Canadian Lawyers, held at Montreal. Its contents, as 
well as the unique conditions attending its delivery, make it a document of 
historical importance. 





LORD ROBERTS’ CAMPAIGN SPEECHES 
A CONTINUATION OF “THE MESSAGE TO THE NATION.” 
By Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G., O.M. 


In Paper Covers. 6d. net. [Just out. 





4 Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 





BAR, BAT AND BIT. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND EXPERIENCES OF 
The Honble. Sir EDWARD CHANDOS LEIGH, K.C.B., K.C. 


Edited by F. ROBERT BUSH. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 


Sir Edward Chandos Leigh has for so many years been one of the best known 
and most popular figures in legal and political circles, in London Society, and in the 
World of Sport that any introduction of him to the general reader seems superfluous. 

As a Fellow of All Souls—as Recorder, first of Stamford and subsequently of 
Nottingham—as Counsel to the Speaker—as a distinguished rider to hounds and 
cricketer (he played at Lords for Harrow in 1851, and for Oxford 1852—4), and 
finally as the leader in the movement for establishing playing fields for the masses 
of London lads and young men—he has had special opportunities for mixing with 
all classes, of seeing life in all its aspects, and of making an entertaining volume 
out of his experiences, 





LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


In 4 or 5 Volumes. With Portraits and Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 
12s. net each Volume. 


Volume III by GEORGE EARLE BUCKLE, formerly Editor of ‘The Times,” 
in Preparation. 


[Vol. I—1804-1837, Vol. II—1837-1846, by the late W. F. MONYPENNY, 
already published.] 


The continuation of the “Life of Lord Beaconsfield” has been entrusted to 
Mr. Buckle, who, in addition to his other qualifications for the task, has the special 
advantage of having been the intimate friend of the late Mr. W. F. Monypenny, 
and of having been consulted by him at all stages of his work. 


New York: THE Macmitian Co, 





A UNIONIST AGRICULTURAL POLICY. 
BY ‘A’ GROUP OF UNIONISTS.” 
In Paper Covers. 6d. net. [Just out 


This pamphlet sets forth a comprehensive scheme of dealing with agricultural 
problems and suggests a line of policy which has already found favour with man 
leading Unionists, in and out of Parliament, with whom it has been privatel 
discussed. 
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JAMES S. WADSWORTH OF GENESEO. 


BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL OF UNITED STATES VOLUNTEERS. 
BY HENRY GREENLEAF PEARSON. 
With Portraits and Maps. Medium 8vo, 16s. net. [Just out, 


This biography of one of the foremost public men and soldiers of America 
aprame appropriately in a year that contains the fiftieth anniversary of the Battle 
Gettysburg—for some of those grey waves of men that rolled across the 
Pennsylvania valley to mark the high-tide of Confederacy broke upon Wadsworth 


and his command. New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. 





THE-JOURNAL OF A CAVALRY OFFICER 


IN THE CORUNNA CAMPAIGN, 
1808—1809. 
By Captain GORDON. 
Edited by Colonel H. C. WYLLY, C.B. 
Portrait and Maps. Square Demy 8vo. 


There have been many journals of this campaign, but hardly any which describe 
the work of the Cavalry. Captain Alexander Gordon served throughout with the 
15th Hussars and his journal was drawn up immediately after his return home, 
while events were still fresh in his memory, from notes set down at the time. It 
forms an historical document of real value, and in the out-spoken comments on the 
action or inaction of Sir John Moore probably expresses the views held by the 
majority of the regimental officers who survived the dangers, exposure and terrible 
privations of the retreat. There is a portrait and maps—among the latter is a plan 
of the battle of Sahagun which is probably the only one ever published. 





DISRAELI ON WHIGS AND WHIGGISM. 


Edited with an Introduction by WILLIAM HUTCHEON. 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. net, 


The extent of Disraeli’s early literary activity in the domain of politics has only 
recently become fully understood; and Mr. Murray has collected, and proposes 
shortly to publishin one volume, much matter that will prove new even to the Disraeli 
student. The famous “Runnymede Letters,” the ‘‘ Vindication of the English 
Constitution,” and other works of reputation not hitherto readily available to the 
public will be included, and important contributions to the “Times,” the “ Morning 
| Post,” and the “ Press,” the authorship of which had remained concealed, will be 

republished for the first time. Thesecollected by-products of Disraeli’s pen, which 
) will prove of historical, biographical, and literary value, are intended to supplement 
pt the authorized “Life” now in progress of publication, and the volume will be similar 
fin form. There will be an introduction and explanatory notes by Mr. William 
| Hutcheon, who is editing the volume. 
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HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
By Sir HENRY TRUEMAN WOOD. 


With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 15s. net. [Just out. 







As the Royal Society of Arts was founded in 1754—at the time when the 
industrial supremacy of England was just beginning—the earlier.records contain a 
great deal of information about the development of the Arts and Industries of the 
country during the last half of the eighteenth century. At that time the Royal 
Society and the Society of Arts were the only scientific or technical Institutions in 
England. While the Royal Society devoted itself to pure Science, the Society of 
Arts dealt not only with the applications of Science to industrial purposes, but also, 
as its title implies, with the general development of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce. 

Amongst its special objects at that time were the development of the resources 
of the Colonies, the promotion of Agriculture, and the encouragement of the Fine 
Arts. All these form the subject of separate chapters in the book, which is arranged 
for the most part according to the subject matter rather than chronologically. 

In the second half-century of its existence, the Society, owing mainly to 
inefficient organization, rather languished. But about the middle of the nineteenth 
century it came under the influence of the Prince Consort, was re-constituted with 
a Royal Charter, and organized the 1851 Exhibition and its successor of 1862. 

During the third half-century of its existence, up to the present date, it has 
devoted itself to multifarious objects of a technical, industrial, economic, and social 
character, and many reforms have originated in its offices. The book, therefore, is 
more than a mere record of the growth and progress of an Institution, but is a 
genuine contribution to the industrial and economic history of the country during 
the last century and a half. 

























POSOSSOSOSOSCOOSOOO®D 


THE HISTORIES OF TACITUS. 


A TRANSLATION FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
BY GEORGE GILBERT RAMSAY, M.A. Oxon., LL.D., Litt.D., 


Formerly Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow! 








With Introduction, Notes and Maps. Demy 8vo 


This volume will be in continuation of the previously-published ‘‘ Translations 
of Tacitus’’ by the same author, of which Vol. I (Annals, i-vi) was published in 
1904, Vol. II (Annals, xi-xvi) in 1909. It will be on the same scale, and in the 
same form as the previous volumes. ; 

The object of the Translator is to present the English reader with a version of 
Tacitus which shall be strictly faithful to the original, and yet shall not read as a 
translation; which shall give some idea of the characteristic qualities of the great 
Roman historian, and yet be expressed in such idiomatic English as might be 
employed by a writer of the 20th century. 

The Notes will contain such information as will enable the English reader to 
understand and appreciate the matter of the history, together with such comments 
on the language of the original as may be necessary in doubtful cases to justify the | 
reading adopted, or the rendering given, in the Translation. 
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JOHN, DUKE, AND SARAH, 
DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, 
1660—1744. 

BY STUART J. REID, D.C.L. 

With an Introduction by the DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
With Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 


A study of the character and career of a great and remarkable woman founded 
on the unpublished letters and papers at Blenheim. Though not professedly a 
history of Marlborough’s exploits, he naturally largely dominates the book and the 
author succeeds in giving a much more agreeable impression of the Duke and 
Duchess than can be obtained from Swift or Macaulay. The Blenheim papers 
throw much interesting new light on the public and private life of these two 
remarkable personalities, than whom few husbands and wives have been more 
prominent in English history. The volume will be illustrated?“chiefly from 
unpublished pictures and tapestries at Blenheim. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 


By her Niece, the DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


The continued interest shown in Lady Hester Stanhope has made it appear 
desirable to give to the world at large this book, which was originally only 
privately printed by the late Duchess of Cleveland for the interest of her relations 
and friends. It is the fullest and most authentic record of that romantic and 
remarkable woman, who, at one time the trusted companion of her uncle, William 
Pitt, afterwards embarked on a wandering and extraordinary mode of life, finally 
settling on Mount Lebanon, where she received many distinguished visitors and 
interfered more or less successfully in political affairs. 





MOTHER MABEL DIGBY, 


SUPERIOR GENERAL OF THE SOCIETY OF THE SACRED HEART, 1835—1911. 
BY ANNE POLLEN. 
With a Preface by Cardinal BOURNE. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


This is the history of a striking personality, and of a career remarkable from 
the beginning. The biography should attract an attention not confined to the 
co-religionists of the subject. The book also sets forth the recent expulsion of 
§ the Orders from France; a tale which, in its fulness, will be a revelation to many. 
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THE LIFE OF 
SIR FREDERICK WELD, G.C.M.G. 
1823—1891. 


A PIONEER IN NEW ZEALAND AND PREMIER OF THAT COUNTRY DURING THE 
MAORI WAR; AFTERWARDS GOVERNOR OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
OF TASMANIA, AND OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


BY ALICE, LADY LOVAT. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


Sir Frederick Weld’s name stands high amongst the celebrities who spend 
their lives in extending and consolidating the British Colonial Empire. His work 
in New Zealand in the forties and fifties as a Settler, Minister for Native Affairs, 
and as Premier during the Maori War, gives a history of the development of English 
influence in that country. The same may be said of Sir Frederick Weld’s work in 
Western Australia in 1869; Tasmania, 1875 ; and in the Malay Straits, 1880—1887. 
The work is founded on his own diaries, writings, and correspondence, and gives a 
first-hand account of some of the most interesting phases in the development both 
of the self-governing and Crown Colonies. 





AEGEAN DAYS, 
AND OTHER SOJOURNS AND STUDIES IN THE ISLES OF GREECE. 
BY J. IRVING MANATT, Ph.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Greek in Brown University, sometime American Consul at Athens. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


During a long official residence at Athens and repeated visits to Greece, 
extending over nearly a quarter of a century, the author devoted his summer holidays 
to a loving study of the more interesting islands in the Ionian as well as in the Aegean 
Sea; and three of the islands recently in the storm centre of European politics (namely 
Lesbos, Chios, and Samos) bulk large in this book. The author’s main purpose is 
to communicate as much as may be of the atmosphere of these fascinating isles—to 
share with kindred spirits his own impressions of summers spent in the Aegean and 
of other delightful days off-duty in Greek waters. His familiarity with colloquial as 
well as classical Greek has enabled him not only to live the life of the people but to 
link up existing customs with those of a greater past. Odysseus and Hector, Simonides 
and Sappho, and many another character of Greek legend and history are brought 
before us in their native setting and environment in Professor Manatt’s attractive 
and original pages. 





THE BOOK OF THE LION. 


By Sir ALFRED PEASE, Bart. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


Sir Alfred Pease is well known as one of the most experienced and skilful 
of Great Game Hunters. He has pursued the sport in almost every available 
district of Africa from the Sahara to the Cape. In this volume he gives the results 
of his long study of the habits of Lions: of the various modes of pursuing the king 
of beasts, of the dangers to be faced—the precautions to be taken, and the ends to 
be obtained. Incidentally many thrilling incidents and a large amount of interesting 
information and numerous anecdotes are woven into this attractive narrative. 
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CECIL RHODES: The Man and his Work. 


By one of his Private and Confidential Secretaries, 
GORDON LE SUEUR. 
With Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 12s. net. LJust out. 


This work contains a representation of the Empire-maker, Cecil John Rhodes, 
as a human document and conveys a striking impression of the man. His own 
words are often used to reveal the thoughts inspiring his acts, the influences 
whereby he was guided, and the ends towards which his energies were directed. 

The impressions of the author are derived from a close and intimate relationship 
with his subject extending over many years in England, at his Cape home, or on 
the Veld, and the whole book is enlivened by personal and piquant anecdotes. 

Cecil Rhodes and his life’s work are dealt with in a manner which would 
hardly be possible in a biographical study of any other man, but to which Rhodes’s 
life lends itself owing to the diversity of his interests. Apart from the presentation 
of a pen-picture of the man himself, showing him as he really was, his work and 
interests are treated in compartments so that each section may be read separately 
as a chronological review. 

The illustrations are carefully selected and in the main new to the public. 

New York: McBripe, Nast & Co. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON TRAFALGAR DAY, OCTOBER 2list. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. 
Founded and Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, M.P. 
SEVENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


The “ Navy League Annual ” will be published on October 21st, as formerly, 
and is being edited by its founder, Mr. Alan H. Burgoyne, M.P., who is an Associate 
of the Institution of Naval Architects, a Member of the Coll. degli Ing. Navalie 
Meccanici d'Italia. The book fully maintains its high level, and Part I will, as 
heretofore, be devoted to a review of the naval situation both in this country and 
abroad. This section will have numerous illustrations and plans of the latest types 
of war vessels, executed by Mr. Oscar Parkes, the well-known marine artist. 
Part II will contain the usual articles. There will be a Survey of Relative Naval 
Strength by the Editor; an account of German Naval Progress by Mr. Hector C. 
Bywater, of Berlin ; and an informing article on the Esprit and Capabilities of the 
New French Navy by Monsieur Jean B. Gautreau, of Paris. Other contributions 
are :—an article on Dominion Navies by Mr. F. N. Cutlack; a Review of Naval 
Engineering ; a brilliant article by Mr. Gerard Fiennes on Naval Policy ; and finally 
an expert expression of opinion on Recent Development in Submarine Craft by 
Monsieur Maxime Laubeuf, late Engineer-Constructor to the French Government. 
The usual Tables and Comparative Statements follow. To be noted, also, is the 
Glossary of Technical Naval Terms by the Editor and Lieutenant H. S. H. Ellis, 
R.N., which has been considerably lengthened and added to since the last issue. 
An entirely new feature is the Aerial Section which, besides containing a list of all 
the airships built, building, and projected, for the Powers of the World, will include 
Articles by the Editors of the “ Aeroplane” (Mr. C. G. Gray), “ Flight” (Mr. 
Berriman), and one of the best-known writers of Aeronautics, Mr. Whittaker, an 
Army officer with practical experience in the air to support his views. The coming 
issue is notable for the authority there will be behind the accounts of Naval 
progress. No one is more closely in touch with the Admiralties of Europe and 
the officials of this country than Mr. Alan Burgoyne, and in the preparation of this 
work he has throughout received the extended aid of Naval Officers, Technical 
experts, and the various Government Departments, 
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THE MOUNTED POLICE OF NATAL. 


BY H. P. HOLT. 
With an Introduction by General Sir GEORGE DARTDIELL, K.C.B. 


The Founder of the Corps. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


There is no corps of trooper-police in the world that has a more picturesque or 
exciting record than that of the Natal Police, a force which has been engaged with 
either Boer, Zulu, Basuto or Pondo nearly every year since it was started in 1874. 
The men (a large proportion of them being from the public schools of England) are 
fine soldiers and clever police officers, and there is a strong element of romance 
about their duties. Mr. Holt has lived amongst them in the remote stations in 
Zululand and northern Natal, and has depicted the life of the policeman-trooper in 
that Never-never-land. The men have been chiefly concerned for two-score years 
with the doings of the wily Zulu who, when once he develops criminal tendencies, 
is more subtle and more dangerous even than the European criminal. For the 
first time the story is now told of some of the astounding outbursts of lawlessness 
by bands of natives whose murders, robberies and recklessness terrorized large 
districts. Only in recent years have the black warriors who took part in the 
appalling massacre at Isandhlwana begun to speak freely of what took place when 
the living ring of Zulus finally closed round and entirely crushed the British force, 
which included 25 members of the Natal Police who fought until their last cartridge 
was gone. Many wonderful deeds of bravery stand to the credit of the members 
of the Police; the corps has on three occasions covered the retreat of a British 


force. 





A ROMANCE OF THE PAST AND PRESENT. 
BY A. M. W. STIRLING, 
Author of ‘‘Coke of Norfolk and his Friends," etc., etc. 
Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. 12s. net. 

This book is the record of a family history which for romance and interest it 
would be difficult to surpass in modern times. Moreover, besides dealing with 
matters of historical importance, hitherto unpublished, it contains the only authorita- 
tive account of a recent trial and verdict which attracted universal attention, 





CHANTILLY IN HISTORY AND ART. 
By Mrs. J. P. RICHTER. 


With numerous Illustrations in Photogravure, Collotype and Half-tone. 
Crown 4to, 21s. net. 


This is the first book on the art treasures of Chantilly to be published in 
England. The plan followed has been to divide the subject into two component 
parts; the first dealing with the history of the place and its associations; the 
second describing the art treasures of the Musée Condé. As that collection 
contains the “Trés Riches Heures du Duc de Berry,” “Forty miniatures by 
Jean Fouquet,” numerous “Crayons by Jean and Francois Clouet,” besides 
fine examples of French 17th, 18th, and 19th century art, it will be seen that 
this work is in reality a history of French art as represented at Chantilly. The 
book is copiously furnished with illustrations, and no pain and expense have been 
spared to make it serviceable and accurate, 
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WILD GAME IN ZAMBEZIA. 


BY R. C. F. MAUGHAM, 
Author of ‘‘ Zambezia" and “ Portuguese East Africa." 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

This book has been written with a view to offering to travellers and sportsmen 
some account of the magnificent fauna of the lower Zambezi Valley, and of the 
attractive regions to the north of the great river of which at present, to the ordinary 
individual, so little is known. 

It is a work written by a sportsman for sportsmen, in simple, descriptive 
language from which all trace of unwieldy scientific designation and unnecessary 
technicality has been carefully omitted. The various animals and birds are referred 
| to by their ordinary, every-day names, and the method of arrangement adopted, so 
far from dividing them into incomprehensible zoological groups, places them in the 
sequence in which they naturally occur in the minds of individuals unpossessed of 


special knowledge. 
SOSSSOOSSSSOSCOSOOOD 


ROME, ST. PAUL AND 
THE EARLY CHURCH. 


SHOWING THE INFLUENCE OF ROMAN LAW ON ST. PAUL'S TEACHING AND 
PHRASEOLOGY, AND ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHURCH. 
By the Rev. W. STEPHENS MUNTZ, D.D., 
Vicar of St. John’s, Upper Holloway. 


Large Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Just out. 


This book deals with Rome’s unconscious assistance to Christianity and with 
St, Paul’s use of contemporary law for the translation of profound spiritual concep- 
tions into current thought. This feature of the Pauline doctrine has been too little 
studied hitherto by either writers or preachers because generally regarded as barren 
or unprofitable. In view. however, of recent archzological research impartial 
exegesis demands that a new value must be attached to this aspect of St. Paul’s 
writings. The concluding chapters deal with those sentiments, engendered by 
Roman rule and legislation, which had facilitated St. Paul’s Mission, but having 
} been usurped by the Papacy for the aggrandizement of the Roman Church, they 
+ were destined for centuries, to thwart and obscure the Pauline doctrine. 
MILWAUKEE: THE YouNG CuHuURCHMAN Co. 





HISTORY AS LITERATURE 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Small 8vo. 

Mr. Roosevelt in this volume has collected his distinctly literary essays, which 
show the wide range of his interests and his reading, not only in contemporary 
English, French, and German works of importance but of the best of the older 
literature. The first essay, which was his address as President of the American 
Historical Association, is filled with historical pictures and reproduces that literary 
spirit that in all times has made history live. It is a plea for the best literary form 
in History, as contrasted with mere dry-as-dust records. Essays on “ Productive 
Scholarship,” “The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century,” and ‘“‘ The Search 
for Truth” deal with phases of Contemporary writing. The best paper of all is 
“ Dante in the Bowery,” which shows how Dante made allusions to his every-day 

§ contemporaries, men of the “ Bowery” type, coupling them with what were then 
classical comparisons. 
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SOCIAL FACTS AND CURRENT THEORIES 


OF REFORM. 
BY W. H. MALLOCK, 


Author of “ A Critical Examination of Socialism." 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


This work, though it includes an examination of radical and socialist theories 
of social reform, is mainly devoted to an examination of current estimates of fact. 
The principal statements current on radical and socialist platforms as to the 
distribution of wealth to-day and as it has been during the recent past, are 
examined, and shown in detail to be widely different from the truth, and in most 
cases directly opposed toit. A variety of information is given, taken from neglected 
official sources, as to the amount and distribution of wealth in this country at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, such information being of the most curious 
and interesting kind: and this is compared with the results of elaborate analyses 
of official information relating to the present day, much of which has only just 
become accessible. The amounts of income derived from agricultural land, 
building-sites, buildings, home manufactures, distributive trade, and from British 
enterprises prosecuted in other countries, are shown: together with the manner in 
which these amounts are distributed in rents, profits, dividends, salaries and 
wages of labour. 





A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. 


BY ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O. 
Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The reception which has been given to “The Psalms in Human Life,” since the 
first publication of the book in 1903, is itself a striking illustration of the sway which 
the Hebrew Psalter continues to exercise over the hearts of men. The significance 
of the Psalms in human experience may probably be realized in various ways. The 
object of this book has been to bring out the fact by cumulative evidence, drawn 
from a wide range of history. In this enlarged edition of the original book, the 
structure and many of the chapters remain unaltered. But some general illustrations 
have been added, as well as upwards of forty instances of the use of the Psalms 
either by famous men, or in famous books, or on famous occasions. Among the 
most important of these added instances are those associated with the Emperor 
Julian, St. Severinus of Vienna, St. Brendan and his Voyage, Benvenuto Cellini, 
Pizarro in Peru, Joseph de Maistre, Thackeray, F. H. W. Myers, Hazlitt and 
Northcote, Sir Henry Taylor, Sir Harry Smith, the Franco-German War, 
Gladstone, President Lincoln, and President Garfield. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 





LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HONBLE. SIR CHARLES DILKE. 


FROM DIARIES AND PAPERS IN THE POSSESSION OF THE FAMILY. 
Edited by his Literary Executrix, Miss GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
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BUDDHIST CHINA. 


BY R. F. JOHNSTON, 
Author of ‘‘ From Pekin to Mandalay,"’ ‘Lion and Dragon in Northern China.” 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. * [Just out. 
This book embodies the results of wide travel in unfrequented parts of China, 
and much research in Chinese Buddhist literature. It contains historical and 
topographical accounts of some of the most famous religious centres in the empire, 
and several of its chapters deal with the origin and growth of the Mahay4nist 
branch of the Buddhist faith. The author, who takes a sympathetic interest in 
Buddhism, has lived as a guest in many of the monasteries and hermitages described, 
and has made himself intimately acquainted with their legendary and romantic as 
well as their religious and historical associations. The book (which includes a 
chapter describing the author’s personal interview with the Dalai Lama) will be 
found to throw a vivid light on the present state of Buddhist monasticism. The 
author has given careful consideration to the religious problems arising from the 
new political and social conditions and prospects brought about by the Revolution, 
and the book should therefore be of value to all who take an interest in the religious 
future of the Chinese people. 
New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 


POSSSOHSSOSOSOOSOOOOD 


ST. PAUL AND CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, D.D., 
Formerly Principal of King’s College, London. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The purpose of this book is to examine the writings of St. Paul as a whole in 
the light of other early Christian teaching and to show, as the writer maintains, 
that Paulinism does not represent any new departure in Christian thought but the 
natural development of fundamental Christian principles the germs of which are to 
be found in the teaching of Christ, and of the Primitive Church. 

Dr. Headlam upholds the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Ephesians 
and regards it as even more representative of St. Paul’s mind than the Epistle to 
the Romans. Incidentally the author expresses his views on all the important 
points raised by various schools of thought in regard to the writings and doctrine of 
St. Paul. 


SOSSSSSSSOSOSSOSOOOSD 


MEMORIES OF A MUSICIAN. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF SIXTY-FOUR YEARS OF MUSICAL LIFE. 
BY WILHELM GANZ. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


During his long public career the author has come into personal touch with all 
the great celebrities of the Musical World, and his book contains recollections and 
anecdotes of Jenny Lind, Wagner, Balfe, Rubinstein, Verdi, Gounod, Benedict, 
Sims Reeves, Von Biilow, Saint Saéns, Adelina Patti, and other great personalities. 
He gave Orchestral Concerts, performing for the first time Berlioz’s ‘‘ Symphonie 
Fantastique,” Episode de la Vie d’un Artiste, Liszt’s “Dante” Symphony, and 
the Concertos of M. Camille Saint-Saéns. Madame Essipoff, Sophie Menter, and 
Vladimir de Pachmann first appeared in England under his direction. He toured 
with Jenny Lind and first introduced Madame Melba to the British public. Some 
of the chapter headings are: Music in the Forties and Fifties—Recollections of 
Richard Wagner—My Orchestral Concerts—Recollections of King Edward— 
Notable Musicians—Parties and Politicians—Reécollections of Madame Patti. 
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MECHANISM, LIFE AND PERSONALITY. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE MECHANISTIC THEORY OF LIFE AND MIND. 


: By J. S. HALDANE, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Fellow of New College and Reader in Physiology, University of Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


The aim of this book is to examine the hypothesis that living organisms may be 
regarded as conscious or unconscious, physical and chemical mechanisms: For 
want of a better phrase the author calls this the Mechanistic Theory of Life. We 
now know that simple protoplasm exists nowhere, not even among the most 
primitive protozoa or bacteria. What the mechanistic theory must assume in the 
case of an organism such as man is a vast assemblage of the most intricate and 
delicately adjusted cell mechanisms, each mechanism being so constituted as to 
keep itself in working order year after year, and in exact co-ordination with the 
working of the millions of other cell mechanisms which make up the whole organism. 
kage yy data the author works his way to the nature of personality—the greatest 
fact of all. 





CHRISTINA OF DENMARK, 


DUCHESS OF MILAN AND LORRAINE, 


1522—1590. 
BY JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady), 


Author of “Isabella D'Este,”’ ‘‘ The Painters of Florence," etc. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


Christina of Denmark, Duchess of Milan and Lorraine was a niece of 
Charles V, and her portrait, painted by Holbein for Henry VIII, is now in the 
National Gallery. The singularly eventful and romantic life of this Princess 
has never been written before and the material has been drawn from the archives 
of Brussels and Milan, as well as from MSS. in the Record Office, the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris and the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. The book will be 
illustrated with reproductions of portraits by Titian, Mabuse, Van Orbey and 
other masters, and will contain many original documents bearing on contemporary 
history, now published for the first time. 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


SOSSSSOS SOOO SOOOOOSD 


THE GOLDEN DAYS OF THE EARLY 
ENGLISH CHURCH. 


By Sir HENRY H. HOWORTH, K.C.I.E. 
2 VoLs. Demy 8vo. 


These Volumes will complete the series on the Birth of the English Church, 
of which “ St. Gregory the Great,” and “St. Augustine of Canterbury,” were the 
first parts. The authority with which these works have been written has been 
acknowledged by the leading and best qualified scholars. 
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NATURE AND ORIGIN OF FIORDS. 


BY J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S., D.Sc., 
Author of “ The Dead Heart of Australia.’* 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. [Just out 


Fiords have been generally attributed to excavation by glaciers largely owing 
to most of the fiord-districts having been formerly covered by ice. This work 
describes the chief fiord systems of the world and shows that they cannot be 
explained by glacial action. Fiords are shewn to result from earth movements and 
occur in areas where the earth’s crust has undergone special heaving after the 
great movements which elevated the chief existing mountain systems of the world. 
The book necessarily considers the formation of valleys and discusses the effect of 
glaciers on the lands over which they flow. 


SOOHSSSOOSOSOSOOOOD 


‘*THE TIMES” SERIES 
OF SUBJECTS OF POPULAR INTEREST. 


For some time past there have appeared in The Times various series of articles, 
on widely differing subjects, but all of them questions of the day. They are based 
not on mere arm-chair theory, or on other books, but on personal study, and 
therefore contain information which is not accessible elsewhere, and is of permanent 
value. For this reason readers of The Times have often made enquiries whether 
the series are to be published in separate form. Arrangements have now been made 
to carry out the suggestion. 


The following are at present arranged :— 
SMALLER SERIES. 


1.—LABOUR AND INDUSTRY. [Just out. 
2.—SOME FRENCH CATHEDRALS. [Just out. 
3.—THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. 

4.—THE POWERS AND AERONAUTICS. 
5.—THE RIVIERA GOLF COURSES. 


F’cap 8vo. 1s. net each. 


LARGER SERIES, 


THE IRELAND OF TO-DAY. 


With Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


The book is a republication of the valuable articles which appeared in the 
Special Irish Number of The Times, to which some additional chapters have been 
added. It is beyond question the most comprehensive and most authoritative work 
on the real Ireland that has appeared for many years, and contains a full account 
of the condition of the Country at the present day, without any reference to politics 
and free from all partisan bias. The several sections of the book are devoted to 
(1) the country and its people, the scenery, ancient monuments and impressions 
made upon a visitor; (2) Irish history; (3) Irish art and literature ; (4) Educational 
matters; (5) The land; (6) Agricultural industries and fisheries; (7) Manufactures ; 
(8) Railways and waterways; (9) Sports. The volume contains a bibliography 
‘ of recent books on Ireland. Every subject is treated by a writer of the highest 
authority. 
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A PILGRIMAGE OF BRITISH FARMING. 


BY A. D. HALL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Soil," “ Fertilisers and Manures," “‘ The Feeding of Crops and Stock," etc. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
CONTENTS. 


PREFACE. FIRST JOURNEY, 1910—i. CHALK FARMING IN WILTSHIRE— 
ii. PEDIGREE CORN AND STOCK—iii. THE BLACKMOOR VALE—iv. SOMERSET 
BARLEY GROWING—v. THE DorSET DowNns—vi. THE SUSSEX CORN BELT— 
vii. THE SouTH DowNs—viii. SPECIALIST FARMING: Hops and Fruit— 
ix. EssEx SEED CORN—x. THE FENLAND—xi. NORFOLK BULLOCK FATTENING 
—xii. SPECIALIST FARMING: Potatoes—xiii. LINCOLN HEATH AND WOLD— 
xiv. THE IsLE OF AXHOLME—xv. THE MAKING OF NEW LAND—xvi. YORKSHIRE 
ARABLE FARMING — xvii. HIGH FARMING IN NORTHUMBRIA— xviii. THE 
SUPREMACY OF THE LOTHIANS—xix. NORTHERN FRUIT GROWING—xx. GENERAL 
IMPRESSIONS IN 1910. 

SECOND JOURNEY, 1911—i. THE VALE oF PEWSEY—ii. THE UPPER 
THAMES VALLEY—iii. THE VALE OF EVESHAM—iv. THE WEST MIDLANDS— 
v. THE VALLEY OF THE TEME: Hops and Fruit—vi. SHROPSHIRE: Sheep and 
Barley Growing — vii. CHESHIRE: Dairying and Intensive Cultivation — 
viii. FACTORIES AND FARMING IN LANCASHIRE—ix. NORTH LANCASHIRE: 
Stock Raising. 


BERNADOTTE. 


THE FIRST PHASE. 


BY DUNBAR PLUNKET BARTON, 
Judge of the High Court of Justice, Ireland. 


With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


A biography of sustained interest and a valuable addition to the literature of 
the period of the French Revolution and Napoleon. A character-study of the 
young Gascon, who, starting as the son of an obscure lawyer in Pau, served for 
more than ten years in the ranks of the army of King Louis XVI, rose in the 
revolutionary wars to the rank of General, was an Ambassador and a Minister of 
War under the Directory, became a Marshal and a Prince of the Empire, was 
elected Crown Prince of Sweden, and founded the reigning Swedish dynasty. The 
present volume, which comprises unpublished letters, deals with the early career of 
Bernadotte, which was full of incident and of military and political adventure, and 
traces the origin of his strange relations with Napoleon. 








A GOSSIPING DESCRIPTION OF RAMBLES IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
BY NANCY PRICE (Mrs. Charles Maude). 
With Original Drawings by A. S. HARTRICK. Demy 8vo. 

This book treats in a happy, unconventional way of the lesser-known haunts in 
the beautiful Lake District. To those who know the region it presents its natural 
glories in a novel spirit, whilst to those who consider the district tourist-ridden, it 
proves that it is possible still to find there splendid solitudes. It suggests new 
walks, and discovers new scenery and local characteristics, in something of the true 
Borrovian spirit. A feature of the book will be the beautiful drawings by Mr. 
Hartrick, whose artistic work appropriately embellished the definitive edition of 
Borrow’s “ Wild Wales.” 
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TREES AND SHRUBS HARDY IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


BY W. J. BEAN, 


Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
2 VoLs. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 42s. net. 


Since Loudon published his great work on Hardy Trees and Shrubs in 1837, no 
book in the English language—at once comprehensive and authoritative—has 
appeared on the same subject. Yet in no branch of horticulture have greater 
advances been made. Within the last 70 years a splendid wealth of hardy woody 
plants has. been made available for the adornment of British gardens, but 
such literature as deals with them is not only fragmentary, it is scattered through 
such a number of publications as to be practically inaccessible to the general public. 
In this volume it is intended to give a concise description of all trees and shrubs 
hardy in our climate which are worth cultivation, including the most recent intro- 
ductions from Central and Western China; to point out their individual merits 
in the garden and woodland; and to give such directions in regard to their culti- 
vation and increase as may be necessary. A section of the book will be devoted 
to such general questions as soils, transplanting, pruning, propagation, arrange- 
ment, etc., so far as they apply to the subject-matter of the work, and lists of 
trees and shrubs for special purposes and places will be given. The book will 
contain over 300 illustrations. 


POSSE ECESCOSCOOOOOOOO® 


A NEW EDITION. 


THERAPEUTICS OF THE CIRCULATION. 
By Sir T. LAUDER BRUNTON, Bart., M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. 5s. net. 


SPOSHSSSSOOOSOOSOOOSD 


A PEPYS OF MOGUL INDIA, 1653—1708., 


BEING AN ABRIDGED EDITION OF THE “STORIA DO MOGOR” BY 
NICCOLAO MANUCCI. 


Translated by WILLIAM IRVINE. 
Abridged and Edited by MARGARET IRVINE. 


With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A popular edition of Manucci’s travels in the East and his life in Mogul 
India in the days of Sbah Jehan the builder of the Taj Mahal, and his son 
Aurangzeb. This wonderful diary of stirring events and splendid scenes at the 
Court of the Great Mogul has hitherto been inaccessible to the general public. 
Miss Margaret Irvine, daughter of the late William Irvine, I.C.S., who has edited 
her father’s translation of the ‘‘ Storia do Mogor,” has preserved all matters of vital 
interest—all that Manucci did or saw, his adventures and hairbreadth escapes in 
the service of Prince Dara and his brother the Emperor Aurangzeb, and his 
impressions of the Court at Delhi in the most eventful period of Indian history. 
Manucci had opportunities for observing the intimate phases of oriental life such as 
seldom occur to Europeans, and this unique diary justifies for its author the title of 
“A Pepys of Mogul India.” 
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IMPERIAL ARMY SERIES OF 
TRAINING MANUALS 


FOR CITIZEN SOLDIERS AND CADET CORPS. 


Written by OFFICERS OF THE REGULAR ARMY 
and Edited by E. JOHN SOLANO. 


Bound in Red Cloth. Size 44 x5 inches, To fit into the regulation tunic pocket. 
Illustrated by Photographs, Diagrams, Drawings, and Colour Plates. 
ls. net each. 


These Manuals have been written with three main objects :— 
CITIZEN ForcEs. To provide popularly written, elementary works to serve as 
introductions to the various Training Manuals of the British Army suitable for 
the use of Citizen Soldiers. 


CavET Corps. To lay down a comprehensive scheme of military training for 
lads in Cadet Corps between 12 and 18 years of age which leads up gradually 
by progressive stages to the training of the Regular and Citizen Soldier. 


CHARACTER AND PuysIQUE. To found the military training of youths upon 
the systematic development of their physique and character. 


The Manuals are also specially designed to assist Military training in Schools, 
Boys’ Brigades, etc. 


GENERAL PARTICULARS. 


MILITARY TRAINING. The military instruction in every book of this 
series is throughout strictly consistent in principles and methods with that laid 
down in the Army Manuals, and it is intended to keep each edition of them abreast 
of the latest developments of military science and the changes made from time 
to time in the Army Manuals. The scope of instruction is at present confined to 
the principal subjects of infantry training, and comprises the recruit and 
“‘individual’’ instruction of the soldier together with his ‘‘collective’’ training 
to some extent. 


MUSKETRY TRAINING. In the musketry manual of this series the whole 
scope of musketry training, from its elementary to its most advanced stages in field- 
firing practices, has been arranged so that it can be carried out as far as possible on 
indoor and outdoor 25-yard ranges, with the aid of apparatus approved by the Army 
Council for this purpose, as well as at the butts or in field-firing areas at actual 
distances. The Manual will be useful to schools equipped with ranges and to 
Civilian Rifle Clubs included in a scheme of national defence or organised to train 
their members to shoot on principles consistent with the Musketry Regulations, 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. The basis of modern military training is the develop- 
ment of physique and character. To obtain the best results from physical training, it 
must be begun early in youth. Accordingly the Junior Course Manual of this series 
covers the instruction of lads from 7 to 12 years of age, and lays the foundation for 
the Senior Course, which in turn leads up to the physical training of the soldier in 
the Army by a progressive course of instruction for youths in Cadet Corps, and 
generally throughout the important years of adolescence up to 18 years of age, thus 
fulfilling an extremely important function in carrying on the physical training of 
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youths after the elementary-school age of 13 or 14, when it is now prematurely 
arrested among the mass of the British people, to the prejudice of the national 
health and physique. The chapters on Swimming, Diving, and Life Saving in both 
manuals will serve for the training of citizen soldiers and adults generally, Both 
manuals should be especially useful to schools. 


CHARACTER TRAINING. The training laid down in the manuals is based 
throughout on the development of character in discipline, the sense of duty, and the 
spirit of patriotism, together with the qualities of intelligence, initiative, resource, 
and the power of co-operating with others for a common end, and it seeks to 
inculcate youths with ideals of courage, generosity, and self-sacrifice. 


CONTENTS OF FIRST FOUR VOLUMES. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING (Senior Course). 1s. net. [Just out. 


THE VALUE OF PHYSICAL TRAINING, ETC.—PHYSICAL TRAINING COURSE 
AND DISPLAYS.—HYGIENIC AND PHYSICAL TRAINING.—INSTRUCTION OF 
CLASSES.—TABLES OF EXERCISES WITH APPARATUS.—TABLES OF EXERCISES 
WITHOUT APPARATUS.—ATHLETIC SPORTS.—GAMES,.—SWIMMING.—DIVING.— 
LIFE SAVING.—RESUSCITATION. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING (Junior Course). 1s. net. [Just out. 


The Physical Training Manual (Junior Course) is practically identical with 
that containing the Senior Course in the chapters on Games, Swimming, Diving, 
and Life Saving. It does not contain much important introductory matter included 
in the Senior Course nor the chapter on Athletic Sports, while the physical 
exercises in it, except the first series of Tables, are quite different, being intended 
for lads of 7 to 12 years of age in preparation for the instruction of the Senior 
Course for lads from 12 to 18 years of age. 


SIGNALLING. [Just out. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF SIGNALLING.—COURSE OF INSTRUCTION.—SYSTEMS 

OF SIGNALLING.—INSTRUCTION IN MORSE AND SEMAPHORE.—THE MESSAGE 

FORM.—STATION WoRK.— CYPHER MESSAGES.— DESPATCH CARRYING.— 

Mar READING.—CLASSIFICATION TESTS AND COMPETITIONS.—USE AND 
CARE OF APPARATUS. 


DRILL AND FIELD TRAINING. [Ready immediately. 
THE MILITARY IDEAL (CHARACTER TRAINING, ETC.).—ORGANISATION OF 
UNITS.—RECRUIT TRAINING, SQUAD DRILL, ETC.—SECTION, HALF-COMPANY, 
AND COMPANY DRILL. — BATTALION DRILL. — MARCHING AND MARCH 
DISCIPLINE.—GENERAL INSTRUCTION IN FIELD TRAINING.—ATTACK AND 
DEFENCE.—SCOUTING (OBSERVATIONS, REPORTS, MAP READING), FIELD 
SKETCHING, OUTPOSTS.—ELEMENTARY TRAINING IN NIGHT OPERATIONS.— 
ELEMENTARY SPADE-WORK. 


Further Volumes in the press, 
FIELD ENGINEERING. MUSKETRY. 
CAMP TRAINING AND COOKING, FIRST AID, 
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THE ‘“‘QUESTIONS OF THE DAY” SERIES. 


IS ULSTER RIGHT?P 


A STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION AT ISSUE BETWEEN ULSTER AND THE 
NATIONALIST PARTY, AND OF THE REASONS—HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND 
FINANCIAL—WHY ULSTER IS JUSTIFIED IN OPPOSING HOME RULE. 


BY AN IRISHMAN. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


THE OCCUPYING OWNERSHIP OF LAND: 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE POSITION OF THE TENANT FARMER AND SOME 
SUGGESTIONS ON THE CREATION OF THE PEASANT OWNER, 
DRAWN FROM PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 


BY BEVIL TOLLEMACHE. 
With a Preface by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 

Politicians of all shades of opinion are agreed as to the necessity of some 
reform and regeneration of our greatest National Industry—Agriculture. Many 
schemes have been set forth, mostly by people who are profoundly ignorant of 
country life. This work, however, is based on close practical experience of the 
needs of farmers—it advocates the creation of a peasant class in this country and 
shows how this can best be accomplished from the practical results of experiments, 
by legislation and otherwise, which have been made from time to time. 

Attention is drawn to the insecure position of the tenant farmer in this country 
because of the large number of landowners who are selling their estates owing to 
the trend of recent legislation. Arguments are drawn as to why the State should 
advance the whole of the purchase money on a reducible mortgage to enable them 
to acquire their holdings. 


CONCERNING ANIMALS 
AND OTHER MATTERS. 
BY E. H. AITKEN, 
Author of “Five Windows of the Soul.” 
With Illustrations by J. A. SHEPHERD. 

The late Mr. E. H. Aitken’s wide knowledge of and interest in natural history 
is too well known to need advertisement. This volume contains a collection | 
of his essays, chiefly on animals and Indian subjects, written with the keen sense 
of humour, coupled with expert information and charm of style, which lend 
attraction to all Mr. Aitken’s works. 











A NEW EDITION, 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN 
AND HOME GROUNDS. 


BY WILLIAM ROBINSON. 
With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 15s. net. 
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LAWES AGRICULTURAL TRUST. 


ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTAL STATION 


HARPENDEN. 


GUIDE TO THE EXPERIMENTAL PLOTS 1913. 
1s. net. 

CONTENTS :—INTRODUCTION—GENERAL PLAN OF THE EXPERIMENTAL 
FIELDS—THE ROTHAMSTED SOIL—AGDELL FIELD: Crops grown in Rotation— 
BARN FIELD: Mangolds—METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS—THE PARK: 
Grass Land mown for Hay every year—BROADBALK FIELD: Wheat—Hoos 
FIELD: Barley; Leguminous Plots; Potato Plots: Residue of Manures ; Inocu- 
lation of Leguminous Plants; Wheat after Fallow—LITTLE Hoos FIELD: 
Residual Value of Manures. 


THE GENUS ROSA. 


BY ELLEN WILLMOTT, F.L.S. 
Drawings by ALFRED PARSONS, R.A. 


With 130 Coloured Plates and 59 Drawings of Fruits in Black and White. 
Crown Folio. In 25 Monthly Parts, £1 1s. net each Part (not sold separately), 


PART XXV—containing Index, Bibliography, and additional Illustrations— 
In the Press. (24 Parts already published). 








THE AUTHORIZED NEW EDITION OF 


CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY 
OF PAINTING. 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY, UMBRIA, cnr AND SIENA, 
FROM THE 2npn TO THE l16tH CENTUR 


BY J. A. CROWE and G. B. conpiaaiess: 
Vols. I-IV. With Editorial Notes by LANGTON DOUGLAS, 
Vols. V and VI. Edited by TANCRED BORENIUS, Ph.D., 


Editor of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s History of Painting in North Italy. 


Six Volumes. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. 
21s. net each Vol, 


VOL, I—EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 

VOL. II—GI0TTO AND THE GIOTTESQUES. 

VOL, III—THE SIENESE, UMBRIAN AND NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOLS, 

VOL, IV—FLORENTINE MASTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

VOL, V—UMBRIAN MASTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH AND 

SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. In the 

VOL, VI—SIENESE AND FLORENTINE MASTERS OF THE | Spring, 1914. 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

This Edition of “Crowe and Cavalcaselle” contains the latest additions and 
emendations of the Authors, who left behind them at their deaths a carefully revised 
manuscript and many new Notes. The Notes contain not only the results of the 
editors’ researches, but also the opinions and the discoveries of the most competent 
critics of all the leading schools of art criticism. 

New York: CHARLES ScrIBNER's Sons. 
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THE 
CONTINENTAL LEGAL HISTORY SERIES. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LAW SCHOOLS. 


GREAT JURISTS OF THE WORLD: Ulpian— 
Papinian—Bartolus—Vico—Grotius—Zouche— Hobbes— Leibnitz— Bacon 
— Montesquieu — Bynkershoek —Vattel — Pufendorf — Beccaria — Lord 
Stowell— Savigny — Pothier—Gaius—Alciat—Cujas—Selden—Von Ihring 
—Colbert—Mettermeier—Bentham. Edited by SiR JOHN MACDONELL, 
C.B., LL.D., and E>DwaRD MANSON. Illustrated. 21s. net. [Just out. 


HISTORY OF GERMANIC PRIVATE LAW. By Rupotpx 
HUEBNER, of the University of Rostock. Translated by DR. FRANCIs S. 
PHILBRICK, of New York. 18s. net. 


HISTORY OF CONTINENTAL CRIMINAL PRO- 
CEDURE. By A. Esmern, Professor in the University of Paris. With 
chapters by FRANCOIS GARRAUD, of the University of Lyons, and C. J. A. 
MITTERMAIER, late of the University of Heidelberg. Translated by JoHN 
SIMPSON, of the New York Bar. 18s. net. 


HISTORY OF CONTINENTAL CRIMINAL LAW. 
By LupwiG von Bar, of the University of Gottingen. Translated by 
Tuomas S. BELL, of the Tacoma Bar. 16s. net. 


. HISTORY OF CONTINENTAL CIVIL PROCEDURE, 
By ARTHUR ENGELMANN, Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals at Breslau. 
With a chapter by E. GLasson, late of the University of Paris. Translated 
by RoBERT W. MILLAR, of North Western University. 16s. net. 


HISTORY OF ITALIAN LAW. By Carto Catissz, of the 
Italian Council of State. Translated by JOHN LISLE, of the Philadelphia Bar. 
21s. net. 


HISTORY OF FRENCH PUBLIC LAW. By J. Brissavup, 
late of the University of Toulouse. Translated by JAMES W. GARNER, of 
the University of Illinois. 18s. net. 


HISTORY OF CONTINENTAL COMMERCIAL LAW. 
By Paut HuveELin, of the University of Lyon. Translated by ERNEST G, 
LORENZEN, of the University of Wisconsin. 24s. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LAW IN EUROPE. By Gasrier 


TARDE, RAOUL DE LA GRASSERIE, and others, 21s. net. 


Boston, Mass.: LittLe, Brown & Co, 


Volumes already published see p. 34. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 





NOTWITHSTANDING. 


BY MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of ‘ Red Pottage,”’ etc, [Just out. 


This story will be found to exhibit the genius of the author at high-water mark. 
It may, indeed, be stated with complete confidence that Miss Cholmondeley has 
never written anything fuller of life, of passion, of hope or despair, woven into a 
romance that convinces and enthralls, 
Toronto THe Copp Crark Co., LimiTeD. 


LOOT. 


BY. HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 


Author of ‘The Hill,’ “ Brothers,"’ “‘ John Verney,” etc., etc. 


This is a collection of short stories by the author of “Bunch Grass.” 
Mr. Vachell takes the reader with him to many lands and introduces him to a 
varied and variegated acquaintance. The stories, for the most part, are humorous, 
and as character studies we venture to hope they will appeal to his large public 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


QUINNEYS. 


BY HORACE A. VACHELL, 
Author of “ The Hill,’’ “ Brothers," etc, (May, 1914, 


“Quinneys ” deals with the adventures and misadventures of Joseph Quinney, 
a dealer in Antiques, who is obsessed by his love and enthusiasm for beautiful 
things. The effect of this obsession upon the persons, his wife and daughter, who 
are dependent upon him, is the principal theme of the novel. Mr. Vachell breaks 
new ground in this romance. Some good judges are of opinion that it is the high- 
water mark of his literary achievements. 


THROUGH OTHER EYES. 


BY AMY MCLAREN, 


Author of ‘‘ Bawbee Jock,” etc. 


The motive of this story is akin to that of Browning’s subtle exposition in 
“The Ring and the Book.” We must regulate our vision and judgment by 
utilizing many eyes, finally reaching a decision under the supreme guidance of Love. 
The theme is illustrated through the action of characters closely associated in a 
charming retreat of rural England. A cottage on the edge of a common is a quaint 
centre for social amenities and philosophical salons, while it is linked through 
friendly intercourse with the neighbouring manor-house and all its interests. The 
Squire’s only daughter is the heroine, and the development of her chequered love- 
story introduces variously representative types of character. Presenting strong 
contrasts as well as the play of lively affinities, the book is at once a study of 
contemporary manners and a criticism of life. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS—continued. 


CAKE. 
BY BOHUN LYNCH, 


Author of “‘ Glamour." 


“Would’st thou both eat thy cake and have it?” asked George Herbert, 
implying that it is impossible to do so. This book shows that in one case it is not 
impossible. The characters, which are drawn with the most careful attention, and 
upon which the development of the story mainly depends, may be divided into two 
groups—those who have education without hereditary instinct and their antitheses. 
“Cake” is a lightly written story of pleasant people, of love and family pride, of 
contentment in poverty, of old houses and furniture. It should make an especial 
appeal to those who understand dogs. “Cake” reconciles two usually opposite 
poles of thought—that of fifty years ago and of to-day. 


THE RACE OF CASTLEBAR. 
By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS and SHAN F. BULLOCK. 


The scene is laid in Ireland in the year '98, but being set exclusively in the 
West, it escapes the gloom and the horrors of the Eastern rising of that year. The 
story is related by a lively young Englishman of good family, who goes to County 
Mayo to visit a married sister ; and, falling into the hands of the French invaders, 
is sent by them to Killala (a town captured and kept by them for several weeks) is 
held for ransom, and has a variety of adventures. Finally, he is rescued and 
restored to the lady of his affections, and all goes well. One of the most romantic 
figures in the book is an Irish soldier of good birth, who has risen to high 
distinction in the French Army under the Directory, and who, in spite of that, as 
he is still a British subject, is liable to the penalty of the gallows should he be 


captured, 


TEN-MINUTE STORIES. 


BY ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, 
Author of ‘‘ The Centaur,"’ ‘‘ The Lost Valley,” ‘‘ John Silence,” etc. 


The many readers of Mr. Blackwood's stories in the Westminster Gazette and 
other periodicals, will appreciate this collection in book form. Some are creepy 
and some odd; some comedy and some tragedy, but the whole has a varied and 
sustained interest. cei etcid 


THE MAGICIANS OF CHARNO. 
BY GEOFFREY WILLIAMS. 
With Illustrations by LADY CARTER. 


This novel is the outcome of many fireside stories told by the author to the boys 
of Elstree School. It gives the adventures of two lads in unknown Africa and is full 
of wild and stirring incidents. The author, in 1883, at the age of seven, visited the 
Victoria Falls with his father (Sir Ralph Williams) and his mother, being the first 
white child to do so. He is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of native life in 
South, in Central, and in East Africa, and has carried his knowledge of native 
character and native scenes into the book. The general place of the story is based 
mainly on East Africa, where the author has lived for the past seven years. The 
two Lorios, who are the chief advisers of Charno the King, are the pivots of the 
story. The illustrations are by Lady Carter, the gifted American wife of Sir Gilbert 
Carter, late Governor of Barbados, 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS—continued. 
LADDIE : 


A TRUE BLUE STORY. 
BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER, 
Author of ‘‘ Freckles," ‘A Girl of the Limberlost,’' and ‘‘ The Harvester." 
ove story of Laddie and the Princess is told in a charming and original 


ittle Sister. It is a home tale, genuine and true to life. 
New York: Dousiepay, Pace & Co. 


THE VISION SPLENDID. 
BY D. K. BROSTER and G. W. TAYLOR, 


Authors of Chantemerle. 
ory with a background quite new to English fiction—that of the Oxford 
nt in its early days. The figures of several great Tractarians pass for a 
over the stage, but the chief interest of the book is an English girl, who in 
espects resembles the woman of a later age, and the course of whose life is 
Part of the 


fected by contact with some of the religious ideals of the time. 
kes place in Oxford and its neighbourhood, part in French Legitimist 


hnder Louis-Philippe. 


SOSSSSSOSSSOOOSSOOOSD 


THE FALSE DAWN. 


BY FREDERICK ARTHUR (Colonel F. Heygate Lambert), 
Author of ‘‘ John Merridew," ‘‘ The Mysterious Monsieur Dumont,” etc, 

is novel is the third in a series of character studies, working backwards in 
ime. “John Merridew” traced the life and ideals of an English gentleman 
erday; “The Mysterious Monsieur Dumont” displayed the same ideals, in 
s of Royalists during the French Revolution; and in “The False Dawn” 
me line of thought is worked out amid the dynastic struggles of Jacobite and 
erian. All three proclaim the truth that motive is more than result, and that 
ical value of failure may be greater than success. ‘‘The False Dawn” contains 
picture of the aspirations and sufferings of the losing side in the great 
e which began in 1715 and ended at the battle of Culloden. A striking 
ption is given of life in Rome at the date of the story, but the greater part of 


ene is laid in England. 


THE ROMANCE OF NAMES. 


By Professor ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A., 


University College, Nottingham. 





Crown 8vo, 

his new work by Professor Weekley, applies the methods of modern 
logical research to the curious and often romantic history of English surnames, 
pject already lightly touched on in one chapter of the author’s “ Romance of 
ds.” The reader will find this book, like its predecessor, full of things not generally 
n. That things are not always what they seem is shown by the fact that 
is for “ beast” and Black sometimes means “white.” Hundreds of names 
be found to be derived from obsolete callings, or from words familiar to 
cer but now either quite dead or struggling feebly in rural dialects. This 
of the subject is illustrated as far as possible by copious quotations from 
most accessible among our great writers, especially Chaucer and Shakespeare. 
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NEW VOLUME. 
IMPERIAL INSTITUTE SERIES OF 
HANDBOOKS TO THE COMMERC 


RESOURCES OF THE TROPICS, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO BRITISH WEST AFR 
ISSUED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE SECRETARY OF STA 
FOR THE COLONIES. 
Edited by WYNDHAM R,. DUNSTAN, C.M.G., M,A., LL.D., 
Director of the Imperial Institute ; President of the International Association 
for Tropical Agriculture. 
RUBBER. By Harotp Brown, Technical Superintendent, Scien 
Technical Department, Imperial Institute. 





THE DANGERS OF DEMOCRACY 


STUDIES IN THE ECONOMIC QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
By the late THOMAS MACKAY, 
Author of “A History of the Poor Law,” etc. 
Edited with an Introduction by Sir ARTHUR CLAY, Bart., 


Author of ‘‘ Syndicalism and Labour,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Few men have made a more careful and dispassionate study of soci 
economic questions in Great Britain than the late Thomas Mackay, wh 
universally acknowledged as an authority on these subjects. The chapters 
volume have already appeared in periodical literature, but they are not all 
accessible, and as they contain a carefully reasoned and coherent account of 
of the difficult social problems by which the Nation is now confronted, it is 
that they will be welcomed as a storehouse of valuable information. 


METHODS OF THE NEW TRADE UNIONISM—DEMOCRATIC FINANCE—T 
UNIONISM IN PRACTICE AND THEORY—WAGES AND EARNING OF WoR 
MEN—REVOLT AGAINST ORTHODOX ECONOMY—TRADE UNIONS AND THE L. 


MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM—THE MINIMUM WaAGE—THE REFORM OF THE 
Law. 





A NEW EDITION. 


A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON, 


INCLUDING THE PROVINCES OF BENGAL, BOMBAY, MADRAS, THE UNI 

PROVINCES OF AGRA AND LUCKNOW, THE PANJAB, BEHAR AND ORI 

THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE, BALUCHISTAN AND THE CENT 

PROVINCES, AND THE NATIVE STATES OF RAJPUTANA, CENTRAL IN 
KASHMIR, HYDERABAD, MYSORE, ETC. 


With numerous Maps and Plans. 20s. 

The Handbook has been brought up to date and revised throughout under 
editorship and with the co-operation of officials and other residents in all parts 
India, Ceylon and Burma. New maps and plans have been added, and no care 
trouble has been spared to make the book complete and thorough in all details. 





Regular ilivecege of the German Emperor. 


ROYAL 
FACHINGEN 


(State Springs, near Wiesbaden.) 


Natural Dietetic 
Mineral Water ei 
Invigorates the organism, creates , 90 Ya y A 


appetite, greatly aids digestion, 


" 
DISSOLVES URIC ACID |. “4emrmo®® 


Specific against Gout, 


Rheumatism, Diabetes, Kidney, 
and all Uric Acid Troubles. 


Most Pleasant Table Beverage 


: Samples and Literature a 
from Sole London Offices : 
ROYAL MINERAL SPRINGS, 6, Great St. Helens, E.C. 











With which ts inborbbrated the Norwich & London Accident Insurance Association 


Head Offices: Norwich & London. 


FIRE. ACCIDENT. MARINE. 


Sickness. Employer's Liability. Third Party. Fidelity. 
Burglary. Plate Glass. Property Owners. Hailstorm. 
Motor. Loss of Profits following Fire. Live Stock. 


PROMPT & LIBERAL SETTLEMENTS. 
London Head Office (Tsmeorary) : 126, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


BRANCHES ;: 71 & 72, King William St., E.C,; 114, Cannon St., E.C. ; egy sng St. James’ 
St.), W.; and 26, Charles St,, St, James’, S,.W.; 38, Cornhill, E,C, (Mi 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE vanes, 
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TIONAL MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Society 
(OF LONDON). 


Founded 1830. Funds exceed £3,000,000 











BONUS YEAR, 1913 


All with profit policies on which 
a year’s premium has _ been 
paid will participate. 


EVERY MODERN DEVELOPMENT. 


(a) The Lowest Non-Profit Premiums at 
many ages. 

(b) A Short and Simple Proposal Form. 

(c) Simplified ‘Death Duties’ Assurance. 


(d) Policies providing absolutely for Edu- 
cational Expenses. 

The New ‘‘Flexible’’ Policy of this old Society is the 
last expression of the liberality of Modern 
“Life Assurance. 

Write for New Prospectus and ‘Flexible Policy’ Pamphlet to 


GEOFFREY MARKS, F.I.A., Actuary and Manager, 
39, King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

















This old Mutual Society transacts only those classes of business 
usually undertaken by a purely Life Assurance Office, 
including advances on or the purchase of 


LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONS. 








Printed by WILLIAM CLOWES AND Sons, Ltd., Duke .E. 
by mm NB, . Street, Stamford Strest, 8.Z., 
Entered at the New York Post Office as Second-class matter. 
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